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PREFACE 


My  reason  for  the  appearance  of  this  work  is  the 
persuasion  that  I am  enabled  to  take  the  student  of 
nature,  whatever  science  he  may  be  interested  in, 
into  fresh  fields  of  experimental  research,  wherein, 
by  a fortuitous  train  of  thought,  I believe  I have 
discovered  the  elements  of  Mind,  which,  when  com- 
pounded with  those  of  Force  and  Matter,  constitute 
the  mysterious  substance  we  call  Life. 

But  although  in  this  I claim  to  have  found  the 
solution  of  a great  and  world-old  problem,  I do  not 
expect  my  readers  to  at  once  accept  my  views.  On 
the  contrary,  I anticipate  considerable  opposition  to 
them.  But  I nevertheless  plead  for  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  my  theory,  in  order  that  it  may 
stand  or  fall  by  its  merits. 

I may  say,  however,  without  egotism,  that  in  this 
work  I have  the  expressed  good  wishes  of  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  contemporary  mental  scien- 
tists, whose  helpful  encouragement  has  decided  me 
to  overcome  the  diffidence  which  otherwise  would 
have  prevented  me  courting  publicity  for  ideas  which 
are,  perhaps,  antagonistic  to  those  of  some  of  the 
profoundest  thinkers  the  world  has  produced. 
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PREFACE 


The  subject  under  investigation  in  this  work, 
being,  as  above  mentioned,  the  substance  called  life, 
leading  to  the  investigation  of  the  ultimate  composi- 
tion of  matter,  the  student  is  necessarily  taken  into 
the  realms  of  metaphysics,  which,  as  a science,  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  visionary  and  use- 
less of  all  the  sciences,  and  is  consequently  looked 
upon  with  something  like  alarm  by  the  majority  of 
persons.  Yet  I think  the  Physicist,  the  Chemist, 
the  Psychologist,  and  the  Physiologist  would  each 
be  in  error  if  he  thought  that  Metaphysics  was  out- 
side and  apart  from  his  own  particular  science. 
None  of  these  sciences  can  stand  alone,  all  will  be 
found  to  merge  into  one  another. 

No  exhaustive  or  practical  study  of  life  can  be 
made  unless  the  research  includes  investigations 
into  each  of  the  sciences  of  Physics,  Psychology, 
and  Chemistry.  Metaphysics  should  therefore  in- 
clude the  study  of  Physical  Science  and  Chemistry 
equally  with  that  of  Psychology. 

The  Atomic  theory  of  the  Chemist  and  the 
theories  of  sound,  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  will  be 
found  to  be  closely  allied  to  Metaphysics  are,  in 
fact,  part  of  that  science ; and  the  student  will  find 
these  questions  treated  in  this  work  from  the 
peculiar  metaphysical  point  of  view  whence  this 
theory  takes  its  stand.  Hence  the  writer  believes 
that  if  there  is  anything  in  this  work  which  gives 
another  view  of  life,  or  of  nature  generally,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  as  useful  to  the  Chemist  and  the 
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Physicist  as  to  the  Metaphysician  and  Psycholo- 
gist. 

I would  ask  readers  who  may  object  to  my  theory 
because  it  destroys  a preformed  ideal,  to  consider 
whether  it  bears  the  impress  of  fact.  Because  if  it 
does,  the  ideal  which  it  overthrows  must  be  founded 
on  error,  and  it  would  be  a mistake  to  support  that 
error. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  friends  for 
the  help  they  have  always  been  ready  to  extend 
to  me,  and  if  I single  out  one  helper  more  than 
another  it  must  be  Mr.  J.  Lionel  Tayler,  who 
devoted  a considerable  portion  of  his  time,  during  a 
period  of  over  two  years,  to  assisting  me  to  eluci- 
date the  various  problems  we  had  occasion  to  deal 
with,  and  to  put  my  supposed  solution  of  these 
problems  to  crucial  tests. 

Should  any  of  my  readers  be  able  to  devise  further 
tests  I shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them. 

17A  Radnor  Place, 

Hyde  Park,  W. 
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As  one  who  was  reared  in  the  orthodox  English 
faith,  I used  to  believe  that  the  instigation  to 
perform  virtuous  actions  came  direct  from  the 
Almighty,  and  that  all  evil,  or  vicious,  deeds  and 
thoughts  were  incited  by  the  direct  promptings  of 
a personal  devil. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  that  this  conventional  credence  was  in  any 
way  open  to  question,  and  when  I,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, attempted  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
evil,  right  and  wrong,  and  to  separate  the  prompt- 
ings of  God  from  those  of  the  devil,  and  to  trace 
them  back  to  their  starting  - points,  it  did  not 
appear  to  me  that  I had  undertaken  a very  difficult 
task. 

Vicious  impulses  seeming  to  be  more  tangible 
than  those  of  the  opposite  character,  I decided  to 
begin  my  analysing  with  one  of  the  common  vices, 
and  so  for  my  initial  experiment,  I selected  gluttony. 

Accordingly,  I set  to  work  to  discover  the  devil’s 
methods,  in  tempting  his  victims  to  indulge  in  this 
vice,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I found  myself  baffled  at 
the  very  outset,  by  the  obvious  fact  that  the  initia- 
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tive  step  to  gluttony  is  appetite,  which,  so  far  from 
being  a vice,  is  a physiological  advantage. 

Then  I thought  that,  possibly,  the  first  part  of  the 
temptation  might  come  at  a later  period,  when  a 
sufficiency  of  food  to  satisfy  the  natural  appetite  had 
been  eaten.  But  short  consideration  made  it  clear 
that  at  that  stage,  the  natural  appetite,  instead  of 
increasing,  diminishes  to  vanishing  point,  and  the 
virtue  of  moderation  in  eating  can  only  he  exer- 
cised by  the  intervention  of  reason,  while  still  some 
appetite  remains. 

Thinking  that  I had  been  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  a subject  for  my  preliminary  trial,  I took 
another,  and  another,  and  still  another,  but  each 
time  with  the  same  result,  which  forced  upon  me  the 
conviction  that,  however  mischievous  the  human 
vices  may  be,  the  majority  of  them  are  but  virtues 
carried  to  extremes ; consequently,  the  impulses 
which  initiate  them  must  be  natural,  and  therefore 
wholesome. 

Hence  it  appeared  that  the  elementary  impulses 
leading  to,  and  developing  into,  the  vices,  are  neces- 
sary in  the  formation  of  the  perfect  man. 

Turning  then  to  the  virtues,  I found  an  even 
greater  surprise  awaiting  me  than  my  investigation 
of  the  vices  had  provided,  for  examination  of  them 
disclosed  the  fact  that,  although  of  course  they  are 
necessary  in  the  perfect  man,  they  are  generally 
nothing  more  than  merely  vicious  impulses  under 
the  restraint  of  moderation — that  is  to  say,  outside 
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the  limit  of  moderation,  the  virtues  degenerate  into 
qualities  which  are  more  or  less  mischievous  to  the 
possessor  and  his  fellows,  consequently  they  become 
vices. 

Thus  thrift,  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  accepted 
and  taught  as  one  of  the  virtues,  when  carried  to 
extremes,  becomes  parsimony,  from  which  it  is  but  a 
step  to  the  vices  of  miserliness  and  avarice.  Simi- 
larly, liberality  in  excess  becomes  extravagance ; 
pride  becomes  arrogance ; self-respect  becomes 
vanity ; humility  becomes  self-abasement ; love  be- 
comes jealousy;  piety  becomes  fanaticism,  and 
so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

These  curious  developments  show  that  the  im- 
pulses leading  to  good  and  evil  climaxes  respectively, 
are  not  necessarily  antagonistic,  and  that  both  are 
necessary  in  the  perfect  man— that,  in  fact,  a man 
with  all  good,  and  only  good,  impulses  (as  the  world 
understands  them)  would  be  unfitted  for  practical  life. 

The  hypothesis  thus  presents  itself  that  there  can 
be  no  elementary  (original)  sin  ; that,  so  far  from 
there  being  evil  originally  in  man’s  nature,  up  to 
a given  point  all  his  nature  is  good  ; but  beyond 
that  point  all  is  evil. 

Further  investigation  convinced  me  that  all  the 
virtues  and  vices  are  of  complex  nature  when  fully 
developed ; but  taking  any  individual  virtue  or  vice 
in  its  emotional  aspect,  and  tracing  it  backwards  to 
the  point  immediately  before  it  became  its  opposite, 
I found  it  to  be  less  complex ; and  tracing  it  still 
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further  back,  to  its  first  stage  as  an  initial  prompting, 
discovered  it  to  be  of  the  simplest  character. 

The  hypothesis  then  presented  itself  that  these 
individual  initial  promptings,  leading  m every  in- 
stance to  a distinctive  emotion,  constituting  the 
resultant  virtue  or  vice,  as  the  case  might  be,  are 
the  elements  of  Mind. 

Thus  every  active  and  distinctive  virtue,  not  being 
merely  a vice  restrained,  and  every  active  and  dis- 
tinctive vice,  would  possess  its  distinctive  elements, 
to  each  of  which  we  could  give  distinctive  names. 

If  these  really  be  the  elements  of  Mind,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  they  join  with  those  of 
matter  and  force,  they  must  constitute  the  elements 
of  life,  and  that,  consequently,  the  missing  link  at 


last  is  found. 

The  elements  of  matter  were  already  numbered 
and  named— perhaps  not  quite  accurately— and  the 
elements  of  physical  forces  were  also  known,  thong 
in  a less  degree  ; but  with  regard  to  the  elements  of 
mind,  apart  from  the  other  divisions  of  force  and 
matter,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  suggested 
that  they  exist. 

My  hypothesis  is,  therefore,  that  life  is  a com- 
pound,  or  commonwealth,  of  these  elements  of 
mind,  allied  with  the  elements  of  matter  and  the 

elements  of  physical  force. 

And  that  the  elements  of  mind  like  those  o 

matter  and  force  are  actual  technical  elementary 


substances. 
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The  reader  may  feel  surprised  at  the  use  of  the 
term  “ substance  ” as  applied  to  mind  instead  of 
essences  or  elements,  but  I am  fully  conscious  of 
the  responsibility  which  the  use  of  this  particular 
word  entails.  These  substances  constitute  the 
foundation  of  my  theory  and  the  reason  of  the 
use  of  the  term  will  be  fully  explained  later  on. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  MIND 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

; This  chapter  is  intended  to  be  a key  to  the  under- 
standing of  what  is  believed  to  be  an  original  theory, 
which  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  the  volume  is 
explained  in  detail.  I have  realised  the  necessity 
of  this  explanation  from  the  fact  that  certain  scien- 
tists to  whom  I am  indebted  for  reading  my  work 
iin  manuscript  form,  experienced  a difficulty  in  dif- 
ferentiating the  parts  containing  the  views  for  which 
I claim  originality,  from  others  to  which  I make  no 
•such  claim,  although  I have  availed  myself  of  the 
Hatter  in  the  working  out  of  my  theory. 

As  the  theory  described  in  this  work  is  generally 
•spoken  of  as  the  Greater  Mind  Theory,  the  student 
'will  naturally  inquire:  What  is  meant  by  Greater 
fMind?  I may  here  state  that  the  term  “Greater 
"Mind  ” does  not  imply  a new  mind;  it  is  simply 
a new  name — a comprehensive  one — given  to  well- 
jknown  mental  and  physical  phenomena  exhibited  in 
a greater  or  less  degree  by  every  kind  of  organism, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable. 
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Modern  scientists  generally  agree  that  life  is 
comprised  of  mind,  matter,  and  force,  each  of 
which  it  may  be  assumed  possesses  its  own  various 
elements,  and  by  Greater  Mind  I mean  all  the  ini- 
tiative forces  in  life,  whether  they  be  those  of  mind, 
matter,  or  of  physical  force.  Thus  Greater  Mind 
here  implies  not  only  the  mind  of  the  brain,  but  also 
all  the  initiative  forces  which  are  instrumental  in 
the  performance  of  all  the  functions  of  life,  such  as 
the  processes  of  digestion,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  &c.  And  it  also  includes  the  forces  which 
promote  the  growth  of  the  tissues  and  bones,  and 
so  on. 

But  in  this  theory  Greater  Mind  does  not  re- 
present the  whole  of  life.  It  represents  life’s  essence 
— that  which  in  all  forms  of  life  is  equivalent  to 
what  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  confined  to  man- 
kind, namely,  the  soul. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  an  attempt  is  made 
to  set  a limit  upon  speculative  metaphysics,  and  only 
the  known  is  considered.  But  in  the  later  chapters 
the  Greater  Mind  is  speculatively  regarded,  and 
analysed,  and  an  endeavour  is  made  to  explain, 
through  its  medium,  the  mysteries  of  the  universe. 

The  position  I take  in  the  first  part  is  that,  so 
far  from  this  Greater  Mind  theory  being  speculative, 
its  existence  is  firmly  established  by  experimental 
analyses. 

The  fundamental  part  of  my  theory  is  confined 
to  Mind  and  Life ; it  argues  that  the  ultimate  con- 
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stitution  of  the  universe,  and  what  is  generally 
called  the  unknowable,  is  herein  considered  to  be 

I I only  of  subsequent  importance,  and  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a test  whether  the  theory  is  capable  of  offer- 
ing a solution  of  the  difficult  problems  it  deals  with. 

What  I claim  to  be  entirely  of  my  own  finding 
in  this  theory  are  the  hitherto  unknown  substances 
which  constitute  the  elements  of  mind ; and  it  is 
the  discovery  of  these  elements  (apart  from  those 
of  matter  and  force) — which  will  be  described  sub- 
sequently— upon  which  my  theory  is  built;  and 
for  its  proper  understanding  it  is  necessary  that 
the  inquirer  shall  conceive  their  existence,  and  fully 
comprehend  their  nature  and  character. 

Of  these  elementary  substances,  seeing  that  they 
are  new  to  science,  the  student  can  have  no  previous 
knowledge;  and  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  an 
intimation  that  such  substances  are  in  existence,  and 
a sort  of  general  idea  of  what  they  are,  he  would 
of  course  be  unable  to  follow  the  author  in  his 
researches  into  their  nature  and  character. 

Under  the  conditions,  as  I have  stated  them, 
there  must  of  course  be  many  points  wherein  the 
Greater  Mind  theory  follows  other,  and  older, 
theories.  But  the  former  also  sets  forth  views  which 
are  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 


Among  the  discoveries  which  I claim  to  have 
made,  and  which  I here  summarise,  are  : 

First,  that  of  the  differentiated  substances  of  which 
Mmd  is  composed,  as  distinct  from  the  elementary 
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substances  of  matter,  and  the  elementary  substances 
of  force  ( vide  Prolegomena,  and  Chapter  ii.). 

Secondly,  the  nature  and  character  of  those 

elements  (vide  Chapter  ii.). 

Thirdly,  the  compounding  of  those  elements  of 
mind,  matter,  and  force,  into  the  phenomenon  we 

call  life  ( vide  Chapter  ii.). 

Fourthly,  a method  whereby  all  those  elements 
may  be  compounded,  and  thus  temporarily  lose  their 
individual  character  (vide  Chapter  ii.). 

Fifthly,  that  all  sensations,  emotions,  and  thoughts 
(while  they  are  in  process  of  being  thought  only) 
are  compound  substances,  compounded  of  mind, 
matter,  and  force  (vide  Chapter  ii.) ; and 

Sixthly,  the  constitution  of  those  elements  into  an 

Unity  (vide  Chapter  iii.). 

These  six  new  propositions  are  the  foundation 
of  my  theory,  and  from  their  peculiar  character  it  \ 
naturally  follows  that  the  structure  which  I have 
raised  upon  them  is  in  itself  peculiar. 

I do  not  claim  originality  for  the  idea  (in  the  ^ 
Prolegomena)  that  there  is  no  evil  in  man’s  nature,  I 
and  that  good  is  only  the  mean  between  two  ex- 
tremes ; for  Aristotle  advances  a very  similar  con- 
ception. But  I claim  originality  for  the  further! 
theory  leading  from  it,  that  all  evil  is  composed 
solely  of  good  and  useful  elements,  which  have 
developed  into  evil  through  being  permitted  by  j 
their  kindred  elements  to  become  too  prominent! 
As  dirt  has  been  happily  described  as  matter  inj 
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the  wrong  place,  so,  I suggest,  evil  is  nothing  else 
than  certain  combinations  of  the  elements  of  life 
being  allowed  temporarily  to  occupy  a dominant 
position  in  the  brain,  detrimental  to  the  organism. 

Seeing  that  the  psychologist,  the  chemist,  and 
the  physicist,  very  generally  confine  their  scientific 
studies  to  mind,  matter,  and  physical  force,  respec- 
tively, and  as  all  those  substances  are  manifestly 
compounded  in  what  we  call  life,  it  follows  that 
no  one  professor  of  either  of  those  three  subjects, 
can  hope — unless  he  extends  his  inquiries  beyond 
his  own  particular  domain — to  successfully  define 
what  life  is.  Generally,  the  effort  to  solve  that 
great  problem  is  left  to  the  physiologist,  who,  on 
his  part,  seldom  attempts  to  carry  his  researches 
sufficiently  deep  into  mind,  matter,  and  force,  and 
never,  into  their  elements ; and  he,  therefore,  is 
in  no  better  position  to  explain  what  life  is  than 
are  the  students  of  psychology,  and  chemistry,  and 
physics. 

Of  all  the  sciences,  psychology  has  made  the 
least  progress,  for  its  students  and  professors  have 
not  attempted — or  at  any  rate  have  been  unable — to 
reduce  mind  into  its  elements,  and  to  differentiate, 
define,  and  describe  their  nature  and  character- 
istics. This  is  what,  thanks  to  a fortuitous  accident, 
I claim  to  be  enabled  to  do,  and  so,  to  have  made 
it  possible  to  analyse,  and  define,  the  substance 
called  life;  that  is  to  say,  I profess  to  have  dis- 
covered, and  in  this  work  to  explain,  the  various 
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elementary  substances  which  comprise  the  com- 
posite substance  called  mind,  and  also  the  smaller 
compound  substances  called  thoughts,  which,  of 
course,  are  included  in  mind. 

So  thoroughly  and  exhaustively,  indeed,  can  such 
analysis  be  performed,  that  only  time,  and  an 
analytical  mind,  are  necessary  to  enable  the  psy- 
chological student  to  prepare  a catalogue  of  the 
elementary  substances  of  Mind,  and  assign  to 
each  a name — which,  as  the  substances  to  be 
named  are  newly  discovered  ones,  must  necessarily 
be  new. 

One  of  my  difficulties  in  producing  this  work  has 
been  to  find  suitable  terms  for  the  elements  which, 
according  to  my  theory,  constitute  mind.  To  give 
them  names  which  are  commonly  employed  to 
express  other  meanings  would  obviously  cause 
confusion  ; while  to  invent  entirely  new  names  for 
them  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  im- 
mediately and  clearly  giving  the  sense  which  I 
wished  to  convey.  But  I hope — and  believe  that  I 
have  temporarily  overcome  this  obstacle  by  defining 
the  meanings  I attach  to  such  words  as  Mind,  Ego, 
Personality,  &c. 

In  psychology,  generally  the  word  mind  is  em- 
ployed in  three  different  ways,  namely 

(i.)  Meaning  (and  including)  everything  that  is 

not  matter. 

(2.)  Meaning  an  intelligence  below  consciousness, 
as  “ the  unconscious  mind.” 
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(3.)  Meaning  the  mind  which  is  focussed  by  the 
hrain,  and  is  limited  to  consciousness. 

I also  attach  three  meanings  to  this  word,  thus  : — 

(1.)  Mind  I use  to  imply  all  that  is  initiative; 
everything  that  is  not  matter. 

(2.)  The  Conscious  Mind  signifies  the  mind  as 
focussed  by  the  brain,  and 

(3.)  Mind,  prefixed  by  the  adjective  Greater,  I 
employ  to  indicate  the  unification  of  all  the  intelli- 
gences of  life,  and  not  only  those  of  the  brain. 

The  word  Life  I use  in  its  ordinary  sense,  except 
when  I refer  to  it  as  that  initiative  intelligence 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  represent  the  working 
of  an  Almighty  Power,  and  then  the  term  Greater 
Life  implies  life  in  its  highest  aspect,  with  all  its 
a priori  intelligence  and  everlasting  existence. 

I also  use  the  word  Ego  in  three  senses,  namely  : — 

By  Ego  I mean  that  which  is  known  as  the 
personality  of  the  brain. 

By  Greater  Ego  I mean  man  as  he  is,  not  as  he 
thinks  he  is,  nor  as  he  appears  to  be ; but  man  with 
I all  his  forces,  visible  and  invisible ; with  all  his 
] organs,  nerves,  and  tissues,  with  all  their  peculiar 
I intelligences. 

I know  of  no  alternative  term  which  describes  the 
Greater  Ego,  that  unity  of  mind,  matter,  and  force 
which  is  at  the  same  time  both  subjective  and 
,<  objective. 

By  the  Universal  Ego  I mean  the  unity  of  the 
c universe,  its  Personality ; the  aggregation  of  all  its 
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elements,  some  of  which  comprise  the  substance  we 
know  as  life.  This  is  the  natural  corollary  of  the 
unification  of  mind,  matter,  and  force,  forming  one 
Universal  Unity,  possessing  within  itself  all  the 
elements  of  life. 

In  addition  to  the  term  Personality  I use  that  of 
Greater  Personality.  The  one,  however,  differs  but 
very  slightly  from  the  other. 

Personality  I employ  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a 
person’s  physical  and  mental  characteristics. 

By  Greater  Personality  I mean  not  only  all  the 
physical  and  mental  characteristics  which  are  visible, 
and  by  which  the  individual  is  gauged  and  judged, 
but  also  those  in  him  which  are  hidden. 

The  Personality,  therefore,  more  nearly  approaches 
the  Greater  Personality  than  the  Ego  approaches  the 
Greater  Ego,  or  the  Mind  approaches  the  Greater 
Mind. 

With  regard,  however,  to  Mind  and  Greater  Mind, 
Life  and  Greater  Life,  Ego  and  Greater  Ego,  Person- 
ality and  Greater  Personality,  I advance  no  claim  to 
originality  for  them,  hut  I have  given  them  new 
names,  in  order  that,  by  combining  various  parts 
under  single  headings,  I may  simplify  the  working 
out  of  my  theory,  and  make  it  more  readily  under- 
standable. 

I advance  the  hypothesis  that  the  Elements  of 
Mind  are  real  elements.  I use  the  word  “Ele- 
ments ” in  its  technical  sense — that  is  to  say,  I 
mean  by  it  substances  which  cannot  be  resolved 
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into  more  simple  forms,  as,  for  instance,  oxygen, 
carbon,  iron,  and  so  on.  Therefore  when  I say 
the  elements  of  mind  are  real,  I mean  they  are 
as  real  as  oxygen,  carbon,  and  iron.  I do  not 
employ  the  word  (as  is  often  the  case  when  it  is 
applied  to  mind  and  thought)  in  a figurative  way, 
as  “the  elements  of  letters,”  “the  elements  of 
arithmetic,”  “the  elements  of  finance,”  &c. 

The  inference  is  in  favour  of  Mind  having 
technical,  and  not  merely  figurative,  elements,  for 
the  elements  of  the  other  divisions,  matter,  and 
force,  are  all  technical  elements  and  are  therefore 
substances. 

Thoughts,  while  they  are  being  thought — in 
which  state  they  are  a compound  of  life’s  elements, 
namely,  Mind,  Matter,  and  Force — must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  thoughts  after  they  have  been 
thought,  and  which  are  but  a manifestation,  and 
not  a compound,  of  life’s  elements. 

*••••• 

A confusion  often  occurs  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinctions between  a substance,  a manifestation,  and 
an  accident. 

A substance  is  philosophically  described  as  that 
which  exists  and  remains.  And  as,  according  to  this 
theory,  the  elements  of  life  exist  and  remain,  they 
must  consequently  be  substances  ; and  when  a given 
number  of  these  elements  of  life  combine,  the  result- 
ing compound  must  be  a substance,  though  the 
manifestations  of  these  compounds  may  be  accidents. 
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Unfortunately  our  language  does  not  appear  to 
contain  words  which  adequately  convey  every  desired 
fine  distinction  of  terms.  Thus,  we  know  how  an 
organism  can  be  disturbed  by  such  emotions  as 
love,  and  jealousy,  and  anger  ; but  to  describe  these 
emotions  as  substances  iwould,  to  some,  be  unsatis- 
factory ; while  to  call  them  manifestations  of  mind, 
in  the  sense  that  artificial  light  might  be  called  a 
manifestation  of  (say)  gas,  is  not  sufficient, 
want  a descriptive  term,  not  only  for  the  mani- 
festation, but  also  for  the  thing  itself.  The  word 
manifestation  is  misleading.  If  love  be  a mani- 
festation of  something,  we  want  to  know  what  the 
something  or  substance  is  which  it  is  a manifestation 
of.  We  certainly  know  that  it  is  not  a manifestation 
of  physical  force,  nor  of  inert  matter ; and  to  say 
that  it  is  a manifestation  of  mind  is  no  explanation, 
and  leaves  us  where  we  were  before,  without  hope 
of  enlightenment  until  we  learn  all  we  can  know 
about  mind,  and  the  emotions,  and  in  what  relation 

they  stand  to  one  another. 

Therefore,  whenever  any  of  the  emotions  are 
herein  alluded  to  as  substances,  it  is  the  various 
compounds  of  elements  which  form  the  mind  and 
which  in  turn  form  the  emotions  that  is  meant,  and 
not  the  manifestations  themselves. 

It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  all  the  difficulties 
which  crop  up  in  unaccountable  ways  and  prevent 
the  student  from  understanding  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  theory;  some  of  these,  however, 
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which,  have  been  pointed,  out  to  me  I may  here 
consider. 

One  of  my  critics  suggests  that  the  theory  should 
be  simply  and  concisely  explained  right  away  in  the 
beginning,  without  any  side  issues.  But  a little  re- 
flection will  show  that  this  is  an  impossibility,  for  a 
great  and  complex  phenomenon  will  necessarily  re- 
quire an  extensive  explanation,  however  simple  the 
various  processes  may  be. 

Now  this  theory  begins  with,  and  is  founded  upon, 
the  simple  elementary  substances  which  make  up 
t the  complex  substance  called  life ; it  then  goes  on 
to  explain  the  still  more  complex  substance  which 
forms  the  universe.  Now  it  is  very  evident  that  any 
explanation  which  adequately  explains  such  complex 
substances  as  life  and  universal  noumena,  must  be 
complex  also,  though  the  elementary  substances 
: themselves  are  simple. 

Another  critic  says  he  wants  to  know  what  the 
elementary  substances  of  mind  really  are,  on  which 
point,  he  says,  I have  not  enlightened  him  ; but 
can  anybody  tell  what  any  elementary  substance 
really  is  ? Take  one  of  the  simplest  for  instance — 
iron.  Can  any  one  tell  us  what  this  element  really 
is  beyond  telling  us  that  it  is  an  element  and  there- 
fore a substance  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  simpler 
forms?  All  other  explanations  can  go  no  further 
than  to  explain  the  behaviour  of  this  substance 
under  various  conditions  ; thus  the  chemist  will  tell 
us  how  it  can  be  reduced  to  liquid  and  vapour,  the 
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weight  under  certain  conditions,  the  various  colours 
it  assumes,  and  many  other  qualities,  but  we  are 
still  in  the  dark  as  to  what  iron  really  is. 

Take,  again,  electricity,  which  has  a greater  like- 
ness to  the  elementary  substances  of  mind.  Can 
the  physical  scientist  tell  us  what  it  really  is  ? That 
it  is  a substance  is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  its  be- 
haviour is  fairly  well  known  ; but  quite  as  much  as 
this  can  be  said  about  my  elementary  substances  of 
mind.  Their  behaviour  under  certain  circumstances 
may  be  accurately  told  ; they  can  be  differentiated, 
named,  felt,  and  actually  seen  ; can  much  more  be 
said  according  to  our  present  knowledge  of  any 
elementary  substances  ? 

But  although  man,  with  his  limited  capacity,  may 
never  know  what  an  element  really  is,  yet  he  may 
learn  much  more  about  elements  than  is  known  at 
present.  If  the  hypothesis — being  one  of  the  results 
of  our  investigations,  that  every  element  has  some 
degree  of  sentiency,  and  that  when  in  combination 
with  certain  other  elements  has  the  power  of  actively 
using  this  sentiency — will  stand  the  test  of  further 
investigation,  an  important  advance  is  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  an  element. 

When  this  theory  is  described  as  the  Greater 
Mind  theory , the  word  “ theory  ” must  not  be  taken 
in  its  metaphysical  sense  as  “ a hypothesis  supported 
by  a large  amount  of  probable  evidence  ” ; it  must 
rather  be  taken  in  its  scientific  sense  as  “ an  ex- 
planation of  phenomena  which  accounts  for  them  so 
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satisfactorily  that  there  is  a high  probability  that 
the  true  cause  of  their  occurrence  has  been  pointed 
out.” 

I believe  my  theory  comes  under  the  heading  of 
the  latter  definition,  because  after  describing  the 
hitherto  unknown  elementary  substances  composing 
mind,  it  is  mainly  engaged  in  describing  a series  of 
practical  experiments  tending  to  show  how  the 
elements  of  all  three  groups  may  compound  and 
produce  all  the  states  of  consciousness  as  well  as 
all  the  states  of  unconsciousness  ; in  fact,  all  the 
phenomena  life  is  capable  of  showing. 

It  is  certainly  not  a hypothetical  theory  like, 
for  instance,  the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls ; it  deals  with  things  much  more  matter  of 
fact,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
theory  until  the  foundations  upon  which  it  is  built, 
namely,  the  hitherto  unknown  elementary  substances 
of  mind,  are  described. 

But  perhaps  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  theory,  as  herein  set  forth,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  student  naturally  thinks  I am 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I have  made  a dis- 
covery of  new  elements.  He  thinks  it  will  be 
found  that  my  alleged  discovery  is  contained  in 
some  of  the  older  theories,  but  dished  up  with 
new  names. 

Consequently  the  reader  overlooks  all  that  which 
I claim  to  be  new ; he  is  always  on  the  look-out  for 
some  indication  of  one  or  more  of  the  older  theories 
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in  a new  disguise.  Let  me  therefore  beg  the  reader 
to  suppose  for  the  time  being  that  it  is  possible  that 
a discovery  of  some  sort  has  been  made,  and  I think 
he  will  be  rewarded  for  his  pains. 

I feel  it  is  necessary  to  give  this  warning  as  the 
reader  may  fall  into  the  error  which  others  have 
already  fallen  into  of  being  so  engrossed  in  looking 
for  a hypothetical  theory,  which  is  supposed  to 
explain  everything,  that  he  misses  the  true  import 
of  the  experiments. 

This  theory  of  life  is  in  full  accord  with  natural 
science,  and  with  the  theories  of  evolution,  natural 
selection,  and  the  origin  of  species ; it  formulates 
explanations  which  tend  to  corroborate  them,  but  it 
is  peculiar  in  that  it  does  not  come  under  any  of  the 
headings  by  which  other  theories  on  the  subject  are 
classified ; and  although  no  doubt  it  may  have  a 
semblance — slight  or  otherwise — to  some  of  them, 
fundamentally  it  will  be  found  to  differ  from  them 
all. 

This  theory  recognises  nothing  in  the  universe  as 
primary  but  its  own  elements ; nor  in  any  organism 
but  the  same  elements— all  thought,  emotion,  will, 
intellect,  instinct,  virtue,  vice,  &c.,  being  secondary 
combinations  of  these  elements. 

While  to  the  mental  scientist’s  view  that  “the 
brain  is  the  one  bodily  condition  of  the  mental 
elements,”  it  extends  only  provisional  agreement, 
namely,  when  these  elements  are  considered  solely 
to  represent  consciousness,  it  goes  beyond  that 
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dogma  by  maintaining  that  the  community  of  the 
elements  of  mind  with  those  of  force  and  matter 
which  constitute  the  unity  is  independent  of  the 
brain,  the  latter  being  only  one  of  its  many 

organs. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SUB- 
STANCES FORMING  GREATER  MIND 

Proceeding  now  to  the  examination  of  those  hitherto 
unknown  elements  of  life,  the  elementary  Substances 
of  Mind  (as  apart  from  the  elementary  substances  of 
matter  and  of  physical  force),  we  have  the  alternative, 
either  to  enter  the  dark  gateway  of  the  occult,  and 
speculate  on  the  composition  of  noumena,  original 
and  present ; or  to  direct  our  investigation  to  known 
substances.  These,  although  we  may  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  ultimately  become 
blended  into  one  substance,  yet  apparently  present 
certain  distinctive  differences.  But  whatever  the 
composition  of  noumena  may  be,  it  seems  tolerably 
clear  that  in  what  we  call  life,  we  have  to  deal  with 
its  three  active  substances,  namely,  mind,  matter, 
and  force,  since  differentiated  though  they  be,  they 
evidently  in  that  form  compound  with  one  another, 
and  work  together  in  thorough  unity. 

Here  I wish  to  impress  upon  my  readers  what 
has  already  been  stated  in  the  previous  chapter, 
that  this  theory  maintains  that  all  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  every  phenomena  of  mind  are  compound  sub- 
stances, composed  of  elementary  substances,  whose 
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various  natures  and  characters  are  easily  under- 
standable. 

But  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  a 
thought,  or  a feeling,  whilst  it  is  still  being  evolved, 
and  as  such  is  a compound  substance  composed  of 
the  elementary  substances  of  which  mind,  matter, 
and  force  are  composed,  and  the  result  of  the 
thought  or  feeling.  Thus,  a thought  after  it  has 
been  thought,  is  no  longer  a substance,  and  there- 
fore cannot  possess  any  but  figurative  elements. 
The  thought  that  prompts  one  person  to  shake  the 
hand  of  another,  is  a compound  substance,  but  the 
shake  of  the  hand  is  no  more  a substance  than  the 
1 kiss  of  two  billiard-balls. 

If  a hand-shake  or  the  kiss  of  billiard-balls  may 
be  said  to  have  elements,  they  are  figurative  ele- 
t ments,  totally  differing  from  the  technical  elemen- 
tary substances  which  constitute  the  feelings  which 
prompt  two  persons  to  shake  hands. 

If  mind  is  not  a substance  elementary  or  com- 
pound, it  must  be  nothing,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  composed  of  elements.  It  cannot  possess  any 
lactivity ; it  would  only  resemble  a shadow,  which, 
of  course,  is  not  a substance,  being  only  the  absence 
,of  the  substance  called  light,  therefore  any  effort 
to  analyse  mind,  if  not  a substance,  must  end  in 
stultification. 

In  using  the  word  “ substance  ” as  applied  to  mind 
and  force  I do  not  suggest  that  mind  and  force 
ought  to  be  placed  under  the  head  of  matter ; long 
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custom  has  confined  the  term  “ matter  ” to  a certain 
class  of  phenomena.  Moreover,  there  are  peculi- 
arities which  completely  differentiate  the  substances 
of  the  three  divisions. 

To  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  elements  of  life, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  must  first  make  acquaintance 
with  the  elements  of  its  all-composing  substances. 
The  elements  of  matter  will  not  give  us  the  ele- 
ments of  either  mind  or  force  ; the  elements  of  force 
will  not  give  [us  the  elements  of  either  mind  or 
matter ; and  the  elements  of  mind  will  not  give 
us  the  elements  of  force  or  matter. 

Chemists  have  indicated  the  elements  of  matter 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy ; and  scientists,  with 
somewhat  less  success,  have  described  the  elements 
of  force.  But  philosophers  have  hitherto  been 
baffled  in  their  endeavours  to  analyse  mind  into 
its  elements.  And  there  is  little  hope  that  we  shall 
ever  discover  the  elements  of  life  until,  in  addition 
to  distinguishing  the  elements  of  force  and  matter, 
we  are  able  to  analyse  mind  alone,  and  separate  it 
into  its  various  substances. 

The  elements  of  Mind,  being  those  of  the  higher 
class,  I claim  to  have  discovered  hidden  in  what 
are  perhaps  best  described  as  “ feelings.” 

Seeing  that,  before  the  meaning  of  my  theory 
can  be  grasped,  it  is  necessary  that  the  existence 
of  these  elements  be  recognised,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  examine  into  their  reality. 

Several  conclusions  present  themselves  with 
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regard  to  the  feelings,  which  I here  reduce  into 
their  original  elements,  namely  : — 

(1.)  That  there  are  such  “things”  as  feelings. 

(2.)  That  these  feelings  are  distinct  from  one 
another. 

(3.)  That  they  are  not  elements,  but  compounds 
of  elements. 

(4.)  That  each  feeling  has  a principal  element,  or 
essence,  which  imparts  to  it  its  peculiar  character ; 
and 

(5.)  That  such  elements  are  the  elements  of  Mind. 
(Some  metaphysicians  would  use  the  word  “ Soul.”) 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  conclusions, 
little  need  be  said,  since  the  existence  of  feelings 
is  too  obvious  for  any  doubt  to  be  entertained  about 
it ; indeed,  if  there  be  in  life  anything  which  can 
rightly  claim  to  be  real,  it  surely  must  be  a feeling. 

The  second  conclusion,  like  its  predecessor,  also 
requires  but  small  consideration,  as  the  distinctive 
j nature  of  the  feelings  leaves  no  room  for  question, 

I as  love,  hate,  anger,  compassion,  and  so  on. 

With  regard  to  the  third  conclusion,  very  few 
persons  now  suppose  that  the  feelings  are  separate 
entities,  or  elements ; the  different  aspects  they 
present,  and  their  manner  of  merging  from  one 
phase  into  another,  necessarily  precluding  any  such 
belief. 

To  the  fourth  conclusion,  greater  importance 
attaches.  The  three  previous  conclusions  having 
r.  resulted  in  the  hypotheses  that  there  are  such  phe- 
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nomena  as  feelings  ; that  such  feelings  are  distinct 
from  one  another,  and  that  they  are  compounds,  it 
follows  that  each  feeling  has  one  or  more  of  those 
elements  from  which  it  obtains  its  distinctive 
character. 

Whatever  is  elementary  in  nature  must  have  real 
existence : every  mental  conception  employs  some 
elementary  unanalysable  entity.  Hence  every  con- 
ception of  the  mind  carries  with  it  some  real 
existence  in  nature  ; otherwise  the  conception  would 
represent  a creation  of  mind,  which  is  inconceivable. 

Therefore  every  name  of  anything  which  appears 
to  contain  some  element  peculiar  and  distinctive 
to  itself,  must  be  assumed  to  stand  for  some  reality 
in  nature  ; consequently,  if  feelings,  such  as  love, 
hope,  awe,  veneration,  &c.,  each  possesses  these 
distinctive  characteristics,  there  must  be  some  natural 
element  from  which  this  feeling  has  in  each  instance 
been  derived. 

The  fifth  conclusion  is  the  hypothesis  which  we 
are  about  to  examine,  and  endeavour  to  prove. 

What  I consider  to  be  the  elements  of  life  are 
not  wholly  mental,  nor  wholly  material,  nor  wholly 
physical — for  the  elements  of  mind  only  partly 
constitute  the  elements  of  life. 

The  elements  of  mind  are  not  ideas,  feelings, 
units  of  consciousness,  nor  souls,  nor  monads,  nor 
atoms,  nor  molecules  ; they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
spiritualism ; they  are  not  cells,  and  therefore  have 
not  an  arch  cell ; they  are  not  protoplasm,  nor  cor- 
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puscles,  nor  are  they  the  grey  and  white  matter  of  the 
brain,  nor  are  they  nerves  : but  all  these  may  repre- 
sent various  combinations  of  some  of  these  elements. 

So  far  as  I am  aware,  the  elements  of  mind,  as 
technical  substances,  have  never  in  any  way  been 
even  remotely  suggested  in  any  previous  work, 
psychological  or  other,  and  as  this  theory  has  these 
elements  for  its  foundation,  the  initial  question  is 
simplified  into  : Are  these  elements  of  mind  existent? 
and  if  so,  do  they  constitute  one  of  that  group  of 
three,  mind,  matter,  and  force,  which,  as  all  scientists 
agree,  form  the  substance  we  call  life  ? 

As  it  has  been  pointed  out,  a theory  which  is  not 
founded  upon  successful  experiment  can  be  of  very 
little  value.  I claim  for  the  Greater  Mind  theory 
that  it  is  founded  upon  successful  experiment,  and 
that  the  matters  which  have  been  experimented 
upon  in  the  interest  of  its  foundation,  are  common 
to  every  human  being. 

Although  the  Greater  Mind  theory  rejects  the 
dogma  that  feelings,  virtues,  and  vices,  are  distinct 
entities,  it  maintains  that  there  is  a separate  definite 
emotion  for  every  virtue  and  vice,  and  (to  repeat  a 
part  of  the  Prolegomena)  every  emotion,  when  traced 
back,  becomes  less  and  less  complex,  until  we  arrive 
at  the  unconscious  mind,  where  we  find  the  emotion 
being  evolved  by  the  various  elements  comprising 
the  emotion,  the  dominant,  and  distinctive  element 
gathering  to  itself  its  affiliated  elements,  and  becoming 
a compound.  This  being  the  basis  of  my  experiments, 
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I submit  that  a feeling  is  as  much  a distinctive  com- 
pound substance  as  is  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain, 
than  which  it  is  certainly  no  more  difficult  to  analyse. 

The  distinctive  feeling  of  a thief  in  the  act  of 
stealing,  is  analytically  different  from  the  distinctive 
feeling  of  a person  who  is  lying,  which  again  analy- 
tically differs  from  the  feeling  of  a person  who  is 
bestowing  charity  ; and  I submit  that  the  elementary 
substances  of  these  various  distinctive  feelings  may 
be  distinguished  by  experimental  analysis. 

There  is  no  reason  why  experimental  analysis 
should  be  confined  to  physics,  and  I differ  from  those 
who  believe  that  the  elements  of  mind  can  be  dis- 
covered by  psychologists  who  confine  themselves  to 
analytically  experimenting  upon  the  physical  part  of 
it — the  which,  indeed,  may  be  likened  to  attempting 
to  discover  the  elements  of  steam  by  analytically 
examining  the  mechanism  of  a steam  engine. 

As  in  order  to  discover  the  elements  of  steam  it 
will  be  necessary  to  analyse  the  steam  itself,  so,  if 
we  would  discover  the  elementary  substances  of 
Mind,  we  must  subject  the  mind  itself  to  analysis, 
and  not  its  machinery  only.  To  be  sure,  objection 
to  this  has  been  raised  by  the  remark  that,  “With 
mind  you  have  nothing  to  take  hold  of.”  “ If,”  the 
argument  proceeds,  “ mind  were  physical  substance* 
it  would  be  different,  as  you  can  take  hold  of  that.” 
My  reply  is  that  mental  substances  are  even  more 
easy  to  handle  than  are  their  co-ordinate  physical 
substances.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  results  of 
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the  examination  of  such  definite  mental  composite 
substances  as  love  and  hate,  or  avarice  and  generosity, 
being  the  elements  of  life  from  their  mental  aspect, 
with  those  of  the  grey  and  white  matter  of  the  brain, 
and  the  composite  substance  of  protoplasm.  The 
two  latter  have  defied  the  efforts  of  analysts  to  dis- 
cover the  differentiations  which  are  known  to  exist 
in  them,  while  the  former  mental  compounds  can  be 
reduced  by  analysis  into  their  original  elements. 

Herein,  then,  begins  the  claim  of  the  Greater 
Mind  theory  to  the  initiation  of  a new  departure, 
the  which  is  the  discovery  of  a method  of  analysing 
the  mental  compounds  into  the  elementary  sub- 
stances of  mind,  and  hence,  having  come  to  the 
elements  of  mind,  all  of  which  may  be  numbered 
and  named,  one  of  the  most  difficult  obstacles  to 
psychological  research  has  been  overcome. 

The  experimental  part  of  my  theory  of  mind 
begins  with  those  abstract  nouns  which  express, 
or  describe,  some  particular  feeling  in  the  subject, 
although,  of  course,  I do  not  suggest  that  an  ab- 
stract noun  is  anything  more  than  a name  ; each  of 
these  abstract  nouns  has  generally  but  one  meaning 
applied  to  it ; and  even  when  it  has  two,  or  more, 
meanings,  as  a lule  only  one  of  them  is  in  common 
use,  the  other,  or  others,  usually  becoming  obsolete. 

Another  characteristic  of  these  nouns  and  their 
feelings,  is  that  they  can  hardly  be  described  in 
their  various  degrees  of  strength  otherwise  than 
b)  adjectives.  Some  of  the  exceptions — and  even 
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they  are  doubtful — are  dislike  and  hate,  acquisitive- 
ness and  theft,  anger  and  rage ; dislike,  acquisitive- 
ness, and  anger,  being  perhaps  only  milder  forms 
of  hate,  theft,  and  rage. 

Although  the  great  majority  of  these  nouns  have 
the  quality  of  being  both  subjective  and  objective, 
at  present  only  the  subjective  ones  need  be  con- 
sidered, since  objective  abstract  nouns  often  produce 
in  the  object  a feeling  different  from  that  which 
is  in  the  subject. 

All  distinctive  abstract  nouns  relating  to  the 
subject,  represent  distinctive  feelings  and  emotions, 
being,  from  the  standpoint  of  this  theory,  the  result 
of  combinations  of  the  Greater  Mental  elements 
or  elementary  substances  of  mind,  and  they  can  be 
classified  as  : — 

(i.)  Those  in  which  the  resultant  combination  is 
produced  by  outside  influence  through  the  sensory 
nerves,  and 

(2.)  Those  in  which  the  resultant  combination 
is  produced  by  inward  stimuli. 

But  no  precise  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
two,  because  the  inward  stimulus  is  often  the  result 
of  the  environment. 

The  character  of  some  of  these  nouns  is  vague 
and  general,  as  love,  interest,  &c.  ; and  in  order  to 
particularise  the  feeling  produced  by  them,  we  have 
to  suggest  the  sort  of  love  or  interest  intended 
to  be  indicated,  as  love  of  children,  interest  in 
business,  interest  in  a friend’s  or  a neighbour  s affairs, 
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■&c.  Others  are  merely  general  terms  for  the  results 
in  intellectual  or  manual  labours,  as  philosophy  or 
gardening  ; and  to  make  the  feeling  relate  to  the 
subject,  we  have  to  prefix  them  with  such  terms 
as  love  of,  or  interest  in  ; and  we  thus  obtain  the 
feelings  of  interest  in  philosophy  or  in  love  of 
gardening.  Others  represent  the  disorganisation 
of  the  orgatls  of  the  greater  mental  elements,  as 
madness,  hysteria,  intoxication,  &c.,  and,  in  a lesser 
degree,  anguish,  grief,  and  so  on. 

Some  of  them  are  less  complex  than  others,  and 
approach  very  nearly  to  the  elements  of  mind  them- 
selves, as  aerial  flight,  the  feeling  of  which  would 
be  the  inclination  to  fly  through  the  air,  while 
hunger  is  the  feeling  of  the  elements  of  the  stomach 
in  need  of  food. 

In  every  abstract  noun  relating  to  the  subject 
there  is  a distinctive  feeling,  or  perhaps  more  than 
one.  In  the  following  table  the  first  column  (A)  is 
devoted  to  a few  of  these  nouns  relating  to  subject,  a 
complete  list  of  which  would  comprise  the  whole  of 
mmd,  and  indicate  every  initiative  in  the  individual. 

In  the  second  column  (B)  we  have  the  feeling,  or 
emotion,  while  it  is  being  experienced,  and  of  which 
the  abstract  noun,  or  quality,  is  the  result ; and  in 
the  third  column  (C)  we  have  the  feeling  analysed 
into  a number  of  elements,  among  which  there  is 
always  a definite  dominant  element,  just  as  there 
is  in  a chemical  compound,  of  which  the  special 
characteristic  is  determined  by  a dominant  element, 
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or  it  may  be  that  the  dominant  element  is  a group 
of  the  elements  closely  affiliated,  which  gives  a 
special  colouring  to  the  particular  mental  compound. 

Table  of  Analysis  of  the  various  distinctive  states  of  feeling  which 
suggest  some  elementary  or  fundamental  difference. 


A. 

Abstract  nouns  which 
represent  distinc- 
tive feelings. 


Awe. 


Tenderness. 

Disgust. 

Love. 

Generosity. 

Anger. 

Theft. 

Dislike. 

Penitence. 
Perception  of  space. 


B. 

The  feeling  being  a 
compound,  made 
up  of  elementary 
Greater  Mental 
forces,  of  which 
one  element  (or  it 
may  be  more  than 
one)  is  dominant, 
and  gives  its  distin- 
guishing character 
to  the  compound. 

Feeling  (used  as  a 
present  participle) 
awestruck. 


Feeling  tender. 

Feeling  disgusted. 
Feeling  loving. 
Feeling  generous. 
Feeling  angry. 
Feeling  a desire  to 
steal. 

Feeling  of  disliking. 
Feeling  penitent. 

The  feeling  of  per- 
ceiving space. 


C. 

The  elementary 
dcftiinant  Greater 
Mental  force, 
which,  by  com- 
pounding with 
kindred  elements, 
produces  a given 
feeling. 


No  name  has  yet 
been  given  to  the 
element,  but  it  is 
obviously  the 
fundamental  ele- 
ment (or  elements) 
in  the  compound, 
so  long  as  that 
compound  lasts. 

Ditto,  but  of  a differ- 
ent character. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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The  majority  of  the  qualities  described  by  abstract 
nouns  when  subjective  are  only  the  result  of  these 
emotions.  It  is  easy  enough  to  distinguish  the 
leading  spirit  in  love,  but  not  that  in  dignity,  as 
we  may  display  dignity  without  feeling  dignified. 
Nevertheless  I imagine  that  there  will  be  found  a 
leading  spirit  in  dignity  which  is  striving  to  assert 
itself. 

The  study  of  abstract  nouns  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing : in  the  first  place  it  reveals  the  fact  that  they 
comprise  the  whole  mind,  the  entire  subject  world, 
and  all  the  states  of  consciousness. 

To  make  objective  abstract  nouns  apply  to  subject, 
we  must  generally  turn  the  substantive  into  a verb, 
as : the  inclination  to  fight ; the  inclination  to  love. 

In  some  of  the  simple  feelings  the  dominant 
element  is  clearly  observable,  as  in  awe,  theft,  &c., 
but  in  others,  such  as  the  feeling  of  the  perception 
of  heat,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  there 
is  a single  dominant  element  in  the  feeling,  or 
whether  it  is  simultaneously  felt  by  the  collective 
states  of  the  whole  Greater  Mind. 

But  difficult  though  it  is  to  discover  in  every 
instance  the  dominant  element  in  some  of  these 
feelings,  it  is  easy  enough  to  discover  the  elements 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  combination ; for 
instance,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  dominant 
element  in  dislike  cannot  find  a place  in  the  feel- 
ing of  affection,  nor  can  the  dominant  element  in 
humility  have  a place  in  the  feeling  of  arrogance. 
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We  will  now  dismiss  the  abstract  nouns  in  favour 
of  the  feelings  which  they  describe,  and  the  elements 
which  comprise  the  feelings. 

In  the  development  of  this  theory  it  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  number  and  names  of 
these  elements.  This  task,  however,  I have  not 
as  yet  thought  it  necessary  to  accomplish. 

However  psychologists  may  differ  with  regard 
to  what  an  idea,  and  the  transcendental  ego,  are, 
and  whether  such  things  as  they  exist,  at  least 
they  will  all  agree  about  what  theft,  and  fear,  are, 
and  that  they  exist. 

It  is  particularly  noticeable,  that  while  the  feelings 
have  been  given  names,  which  are  fixed,  and,  as  it 
were,  inelastic,  the  feelings  themselves  are  infinite 
in  their  degrees  of  intensity,  and  of  infinite  variety. 
How  many  differences  there  are,  for  instance,  in  the 
feeling  called  love — the  passionate,  the  passive,  the 
brutal,  the  gentle,  the  impulsive,  the  patient,  the 
despairing,  the  sanguine,  and  so  on  ; and  yet,  vary 
as  they  may,  from  extreme  to  extreme,  there  is  but 
one  stereotyped  name  for  the  emotion,  or  feeling, 
in  all  its  widely  differing  and  ever-changing  phases ; 
and  thus  all  nature’s  kaleidoscopic  effects  of  the 
feeling  are  condensed  into  a hard,  inflexible  mono- 
syllable. 

An  introspective  examination  will  show  us  that 
every  feeling  remains  fully  developed  and  intact 
in  the  brain  for  a momentary  space  of  time  only; 
it  then  begins  to  decay,  to  dissolve  into  nothingness, 
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and  its  elements  return  to  inner  consciousness,  or 
what  is  now  generally  described  as  the  unconscious 
mind.  In  this  it  resembles  the  birth  of  the  feeling ; 
rising  apparently  from  nothing,  it  develops,  a 
presently  arrives  at  full  maturity  in  the  brain.  It 
may  be  likened  to  a snowflake,  which,  piesent  y 
joined  by  others,  becomes  a mass  of  snow,  and  anon 

disappears. 

Only  the  fully  developed  feelings  have  been  given 
names,  and  then  very  often  imperfect  ones.  There 
is  never  anything  in  the  name  of  a feeling  to  dis- 
tinguish it  at  its  birth,  or  during  its  development, 
or  at  its  decay,  and  demise  ; and  yet  its  dominant 
element,  or  essence,  is  there  all  the  time.  If  the 
feelings  are  distinct  from  one  another  at  the  period 
of  their  full  development,  they— or  their  essences 
are  equally  so  at  their  births,  and  in  their  decadence. 

If  there  be  a given  number  of  fully  developed 
feelings,  there  must  previously  have  been  the  same 
number  of  them  undeveloped ; and  so,  if  a person 
possess  all  the  fully  developed  feelings,  he  must 
have  previously  possessed  all  their  elements. 

The  endeavour  to  elucidate  the  secrets  of  mind 
through  physiology,  is  what  to  a large  extent  has 
led  to  its  stultification;  as  well  might  we  attempt 
to  discover  the  beauties  of  an  oil-painting  by  analy- 
tically examining  its  colours  and  canvas.  No  doubt 
a full  knowledge  of  physiology  is  advantageous  to 
the  psychologist,  even  as  a knowledge  of  colours 
and  canvases  is  to  the  artist ; but  those  materials 
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are  only  the  physical  means  by  which  the  artist 
works  out,  and  perpetuates,  his  ideas  ; and  in  the 
same  way  physiology  is  the  means  which  psychology 
uses  to  reveal  some  of  the  otherwise  hidden  and 
unfathomable  secrets  of  nature.  Therefore,  I main- 
tain, that  to  learn  what  mind  is,  we  must  seek  out 
its  elements,  and  endeavour  to  examine  them  inde- 
pendently of  those  of  matter  and  force,  and  not  be 
content  with  merely  examining  its  outward  and 
physiological  aspect. 

Every  thought,  all  the  virtues  and  vices,  all 
feelings,  emotions,  sensations,  all  pains  and  plea- 
sures, all  the  forces  which  dominate  the  organs ; 
everything  that  is  mental,  in  short,  all  mind,  is 
made  up  of  these  elements,  and  is  included  in 
what  is  called  life. 

A feeling  at,  or  before,  its  birth,  is  simply  its 
dominant  element,  like  the  initial  flake  in  a snow- 
ball— in  which,  however,  the  first  grain  of  snow  is 
but  a particle  in  an  aggregate.  While  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  feeling  is  actually  compounded  with 
its  kindred  Greater  Mental  elements. 

Our  investigations  will  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  every  normal  human  body  there  is  a colony 
of  the  elementary  substances  of  mind,  comprising 
the  Greater  Mind  ; and  it  is  easily  conceivable  that 
they  can,  by  compounding,  form  practically  endless 
trains  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  myriads  of  varia- 
tions may  be  produced  by  the  interchanging  of  the 
twelve  notes  of  the  musical  scale. 
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We  have  now  arrived  at  the  hypothesis,  that  in 
the  normal  human  body  there  is  a fairly  numerous 
colony  of  elementary  forces,  or  substances,  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  organism,  and  not  confined 
to  the  brain ; and  our  next  endeavour  will  be  to 
portray  their  character. 

That  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  endowed  with 
full  intelligence  will  be  obvious  when  we  come  to 
the  question  of  self-compounding  of  elements.  All 
the  evidence,  so  far,  goes  to  show  that  the  elements 
have  but  a single  intelligence — that  is,  only  a portion 
of  an  idea.  Select  any  one  of  the  feelings,  hate,  for 
instance ; deprive  it  of  speech  and  action,  of  all 
facial  and  bodily  expression ; even  deprive  it  of 
reason,  and  render  it  apparently  absolutely  impotent, 
yet  still  the  element  will  be  there.  The  elementary 
substances  are,  therefore,  when  taken  separately, 
evidently  void  of  the  complex  intelligence  of  what 
we  know  to  be  life.  But  each  one  would  have  a 
solitary  inner  consciousness  of  its  own,  which,  how- 
ever, has  no  power  unless  compounded  with  other 
elements,  but  this  compound  may  then  be  conscious 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  organism. 

The  intention  of  this  argument  is  to  show  that  the 
Greater  Mind  is  a colony  of  single-intelligenced 
elementary  substances  working  generally  without  a 
substiatum  of  brain,  but  capable  of  compounding 
with  themselves,  and  becoming  outwardly  conscious 
when  the  compound  obtains  possession  of  some  of 
the  organs  of  the  brain. 
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The  effects  of  stimuli  upon  the  elements  of  life, 
and  which,  generally,  is  immediately  shown  by  a 
movement  of  the  motor  muscles,  or  by  a sensation 
in  the  brain,  is  most  likely  produced  by  an  ex- 
tension, or  contraction,  of  the  elements  themselves, 
as  probably  any  expansion  or  contraction  of  a com- 
bination of  the  elements  may  be  occasioned  by 
stimuli ; thus,  grief,  or  anger,  will  induce  tears. 
May  not  this  phenomenon  be  caused  by  the  ex- 
pansion or  contraction  of  the  affected  elements, 
meaning  the  compounded  elements  of  mind,  matter, 
and  force,  which  induces  them  to  discharge  the 
tears  as  a relief?  It  would  be  interesting  to  test 
the  soundness,  or  otherwise,  of  this  view  by  experi- 
ment. 

That  a mental  element  can  have  a full,  or  even 
a complex,  intelligence  of  any  sort,  seems  to  me 
impossible ; all  the  elements  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  whether  chemical  or  physical,  have  a 
single  property ; and  hence  mental  elements  cannot 
at  the  same  time  have  complex  intelligence  and  be 
the  elements  of  intelligence. 

The  soundness  and  stability  of  the  Greater  Mind 
theory  depends,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  possibility 
of  its  elements  being  able  to  compound  and  pro- 
duce complex  intelligence,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  this  part  most  carefully,  as  the  idea  of 
the  self-compounding  of  mental  elements  has  been 
mercilessly  condemned  by  the  majority  of  psycho- 
logical writers.  Thus  Professor  William  James 
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(of  Harvard  University)  advances,  under  the  head- 
ing of  “Self-compounding  of  mental  facts  is  in- 
admissible,” in  his  “Principles  of  Psychology,” 
what  he  calls  a “ fatal  objection  to  the  theory  of 
mental  units  ‘ compounding  with  themselves,’  or 
‘ integrating.’  It  is  logically  unintelligible,”  he 
goes  on  to  assert ; “ it  leaves  out  the  essential 
feature  of  all  the  ‘ combinations  ’ we  actually  know. 
All  the  1 combinations  ’ ivhich  we  actually  know 
are  effects  wrought  by  the  units  said  to  be 
‘ combined  ’ upon  some  entity  other  than  them- 
selves. Without  this  feature  of  a medium  or 
vehicle,  the  notion  of  combination  has  no  sense.” 
Then  the  Professor  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  Montgomery  in  Mind : “ A multitude  of 

contractile  units,  by  joint  action,  and  by  being  all 
connected,  for  instance,  with  a single  tendon,  will 
pull  at  the  same,  and  will  bring  about  a dynamical 
effect  which  is  undoubtedly  the  resultant  of  their 
combined  individual  energies.  ...  On  the  whole, 
tendons  are  to  muscular  fibres,  and  bones  are  to 
tendons,  combining  recipients  of  mechanical  energies. 
A medium  of  composition  is  indispensable  to  the 
summation  of  energies.  To  realise  the  complete 
dependence  of  mechanical  resultants  on  a combining 
substratum,  one  may  fancy  for  a moment  all  the 
individually  contracting  muscular  elements  severed 
from  their  attachments.  They  might  then  still 
be  capable  of  contracting  with  the  same  energy 
as  before,  yet  no  co-operative  result  would  be 
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accomplished.  The  medium  of  dynamical  combina- 
tion would  be  wanting.  The  multiple  energies, 
singly  exerted  on  no  common  recipient,  would  lose 
themselves  on  entirely  isolated  and  disconnected 
efforts.” 

“ In  other  words,”  then  continues  Professor 
James,  “no  possible  number  of  entities  (call  them 
as  you  like,  whether  forces,  material  particles,  or 
mental  elements)  can  sum  themselves  together.  Each 
remains,  in  the  sum,  what  it  always  was  ; and  the 
sum  itself  exists  only  for  a bystander  who  happens 
to  overlook  the  units  and  to  apprehend  the  sum 
as  such ; or  else  it  exists  in  the  shape  of  some 
other  effect  on  an  entity  external  to  the  sum 
itself.  Let  it  not  be  objected  that  H2  and  0 
combine  of  themselves  into  ‘ water,’  and  thence- 
forward exhibit  new  properties.  They  do  not. 
The  ‘ water  ’ is  just  the  old  atoms  in  the  new  posi- 
tion, H — O — FI ; the  ‘ new  properties  ’ are  just 
their  combined  effects,  when  in  this  position,  upon 
external  media,  such  as  our  sense-organs,  and  the 
various  reagents  on  which  water  may  exert  its  pro- 
perties and  be  known.”  “ Aggregations,”  then 
again  quotes  the  professor,  this  time  from  Professor 
Royce  in  Mind,  “ are  organised  wholes  only  when 
they  behave  as  such  in  the  presence  of  other 
things.  A statue  is  an  aggregation  of  particles  of 
marble;  but  as  such  it  has  no  unity.  For  the 
spectator  it  has  one ; in  itself  it  is  an  aggregate ; 
just  as,  to  the  consciousness  of  an  ant  crawling 
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over  it,  it  may  again  appear  a mere  aggregate.  No 
summing  up  of  parts  can  make  an  unity  of  a mass 
of  discrete  constituents,  unless  this  unity  exist 
for  some  other  subject,  not  for  the  mass  itself.” 

When  Professor  James  put  forward  the  foregoing, 
he  had  not  seen  my  theory  of  the  Greater  Mental 
elements,  which  attributes  to  each  one  a single  and 
different  portion  of  a complete  intelligence.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  the  fact  that  “no  summing  up  of  parts 
can  make  an  unity  of  a mass  of  discrete  constituents, 
unless  the  unity  exist  . . . not  for  the  mass  itself,” 
but — and  here  it  is  that  psychologists  appear  to  have 
1 made  one  of  their  stumbles — every  unity,  whatever 
i its  nature  may  be,  must  have  parts.  And  thus  we 
have  the  apparent  paradox,  that  while  it  is  impossible 
to  make  up  an  unity  by  combining  a number  of 
separate  parts,  yet  an  unity  may  be — and,  indeed, 
invariably  is — composed  of  parts. 

No  doubt  if  the  Greater  Mental  elements  cannot 
compound,  my  theory  must  fail  at  its  very  beginning. 
But  we  have  distinct  evidence  that  elements  do  com- 
pound, and  that  it  is  the  nature  of  certain  elements 
to  combine.  In  light,  we  find  the  elements  in  com- 
bination, and  forming,  not  a mere  aggregate  of  units, 
but  a complete  and  perfect  unity. 

When  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  production 
of  light  are  compounded,  the  resultant  light  occupies 
no  greater  space  than  did  any  one  of  its  constituents, 
though  its  density  and  power  would  be  greater 
It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  the  Greater 
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Mental  elements,  when  not  actively  engaged,  remain 
in  the  organism  in  an  isolated  condition  ; they  are 
more  likely  to  be  in  a passing  state  of  fusion, 
forming  the  complete  and  undivided  Ego,  each  and 
every  portion  being  ready,  when  stimulated,  to  pro- 
duce certain  phenomena.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  part  producing  the  phenomena  has  no 
responsibility,  that  of  course  being  the  attribute  of 
the  complete  unity,  the  Greater  Ego. 

Professor  James  is  right  in  maintaining  that  the 
properties  in  a compound,  are  also  in  the  constituents 
of  the  compound,  though  it  may  be  that  they  are 
latent.  We  cannot  wash  our  hands,  or  make  our  tea, 
with  H2  — O,  unless  they  are  formed  into  water. 

It  is  clear  that  the  statue,  mentioned  by  Professor 
Boyce,  being  an  aggregation  of  particles  of  marble, 
can,  as  such,  have  no  unity ; but  a combination  of 
the  elements  of  mind  may  have  unity ; the  com- 
bination may  have  no  new  properties,  for  all  its 
properties  were  no  doubt  latent  in  its  parts  ; and 
although  in  the  case  of  the  statue,  the  particles  of 
marble,  when  combined,  must  form  a mere  aggregate, 
the  elementary  substances  of  mind  or  life  when  com- 
bined, being  only  part  of  the  original  unity,  can 
sum  themselves  together — in  fact,  they  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  unity. 

But  I differ  from  Professor  Boyce,  in  that  a marble 
statue  can  have  no  unity  by  itself.  Though  the 
parts  capable  of  composing  the  unity  are  necessarily 
of  a sort  different  from  the  particles  of  marble  from 
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which  the  statue  is  formed,  yet  the  statue  is  a one 
and  undivided  whole,  with  all  its  parts  perfectly 
compounded,  and  forming  the  unity.  Thus  there 
are  the  head,  the  trunk,  the  arms,  the  legs,  and  all 
the  minor  parts,  and  we  cannot  deprive  it  of  any  one 
of  its  parts  without  destroying  its  entirety  ; whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  might  chip  out  the  particles 
of  marble  from  the  interior  of  the  statue,  and  yet 
leave  it  complete. 

Those  who  maintain  that  self-compounding  is  im- 
possible, forget  that  a part  may  be  equal  to  the 
whole,  at  least  as  regards  size  ; they  seem  to  imagine 
that  a part  must  necessarily  be  smaller  than  the 
whole.  It  is  of  course  evident  that  if  two  or  more 
elements  compound,  the  compound  must  either 
be  of  a greater  size,  of  greater  bulk,  or  of  greater 
density,  than  either  of  its  elements,  but  it  will  be 
also  evident  that  the  compound  may  be  of  the  same 
size  but  of  greater  bulk  or  density,  the  same  bulk 
but  of  greater  size  or  density,  or  of  the  same  density 
but  of  greatei  size  or  bulk.  Yet  curiously  enough 
those  who  say  compounding  of  mental  elements  is 
unintelligible  always  take  the  third  alternative  and 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  other  two,  notwith- 
standing the  well-known  fact  that  one  may  take 
an  air-tight  vessel  and  fill  it  as  full  of  gas  as  it 
will  hold,  yet  a large  quantity  of  gas  of  another  kind 
can  still  be  introduced  into  the  vessel,  therefore  it 
is  plain  that  two  elements  compounding  need  not 
occupy  a greater  bulk  than  either  element  separately. 
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But  with  regard  to  density  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes,  we  cannot  make  a compound  of  two 
elements  with  the  compound  of  the  same  density  as 
one  of  its  elements,  unless  the  bulk  is  increased. 

Elementary  sounds  may  also  compound  so 
thoroughly  as  to  elude  the  analysis  of  a skilful 
musician,  although  the  scale  of  elementary  sounds 
is  not  considerable. 

The  difficulty  of  imagining  any  modus  operandi 
whereby  different  elements  may  be  formed  into  one 
more  or  less  harmonious  whole,  whether  it  be  a soul 
or  the  universe,  would  be  insurmountable  if  the 
elements,  like  monads,  are  all  equal  to  one  another 
in  value  ; there  would  then  be  no  conflict  in  nature, 
such  as  there  undoubtedly  is.  And  if  they  could 
compound  there  would  be  nothing  gained,  since  the 
compound  would  be  precisely  the  same  thing,  only  in 
greater  quantity.  Thus  there  would  be  no  variety, 
nothing  in  any  way  resembling  the  human  mind.  If 
some  of  the  elements  have  arbitrary  power  over  the 
others,  we  must  necessarily  come  at  last  to  a great 
controlling  power,  and  consequently  to  a full  stop, 
because  this  great  controlling  power  has  not  fully 
and  scientifically  revealed  Himself,  and  unless  He 
does  so  it  is  inconceivable  that  we  can  discover 
what  He  is. 

As  each  of  the  elements  of  mind  and  life  has  only 
a single  part  of  an  intelligence,  and  so  can  have  no 
knowledge  or  experience  of  anything  beyond  its  own 
extremely  limited  sphere,  and  therefore  can  impart 
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no  information,  nor  form  any  judgment,  many  scien- 
tists infer  that  any  number  of  the  same  elements 
combined  must  be  in  similar  condition.  But  to 
show  that  memory  and  judgment  may  be  possessed 
by  the  whole,  while  there  is  no  sign  of  them  in  the 
parts,  let  us  suppose  that  a human  brain  be  divided 
into  a number  of  sections,  and  that  each  section 
retains  its  former  life ; no  section  alone  would  have 
memory  or  judgment.  But  rejoin  the  sections,  and 
the  brain,  being  entire  again,  would  of  course  be  in 
possession  of  its  former  memory  and  judgment. 

Another  question  to  be  considered  is : Can  an 
element  suffer?  We  have  postulated  the  dogma 
that  an  element  is  only  one  portion  of  an  intelli- 
gence, one  portion  of  a desire  which  it  ever  seeks 
to  gratify — except  of  course  when  satisfied ; now  it 
is  obvious  that  if  the  desire  be  gratified,  the  element 
is  at  rest,  and  must  feel  somewhat  of  inner  conscious 
pleasure  ; but  if  the  desire  be  thwarted  by  a powerful 
combination,  the  element,  with  its  affiliated  elements, 
will  feel  unrestful  and  so  disorganise  the  common- 
wealth. Therefore  there  is  suffering,  of  a sort, 
through  unsatisfied  desire.  But  the  suffering  is  not 
confined  to  the  element.  The  unsatisfied  desire  of 
the  element  would  probably  not  be  felt  if  it  did  not 
share  the  desire  with  its  kindred  elements,  and  thus 
become  conscious  to  the  outer  consciousness  of  the 
brain,  for  no  outer  conscious  sensation  of  pain  can 
be  felt  unless  through  the  brain,  and  only  then  by  a 
combination  of  elements. 
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With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  inner  and 
outer  consciousness,  I mean  by  inner  consciousness, 
the  consciousness  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  because 
it  is  impossible  for  the  brain  to  feel  it  (although  it 
is  evidently  felt  by  the  elements  when  not  working 
through  the  brain) ; and  by  outer  consciousness,  1 
mean  the  consciousness  which  is  felt  by  the  various 
combinations  in  the  brain. 

The  principal  result  to  be  learned  from  this 
chapter  is,  first,  there  are  in  life  three  divisions, 
or  three  kinds  of  elementary  substances,  and  that 
the  elementary  substances  forming  the  first  division, 
namely,  mind,  are  as  real  and  technical  as  those 
of  matter  and  physical  force  ; second,  that  the  ele- 
mentary substances  of  all  three  divisions  are  perme- 
able to  one  another  and  that  it  is  their  nature  to 
compound. 

The  question  to  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter 
is  how  these  various  elementary  substances  can  form 
and  produce  out  of  themselves  that  constitutional 
unity,  a high-class  animal. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY SUBSTANCES  OF  LIFE  COMPOUNDED  IN 
A HIGH-CLASS  ORGANISM 

In  our  last  chapter  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
in  every  organism  there  was  a colony  of  elementary 
substances  more  or  less  numerous,  according  to  the 
nature  and  complexity  of  the  organism,  or  in  other 
words,  every  organism  was  composed  of  these  ele- 
mentary substances  and  of  nothing  else. 

I have  already  put  forth  the  assumption  that  the 
elements  of  life  may  be  divided  into  three  divisions, 
namely,  the  elements  of  mind,  the  elements  of 
matter,  and  the  elements  of  force  ; but  in  a living 
organism  all  the  various  elementary  substances  are 
so  perfectly  compounded  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
for  the  sake  of  studying  these  elements,  to  separate 
the  elements  of  one  division  from  those  of  another, 
and  yet  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  organism. 

Hence,  as  we  cannot  analyse  the  elements  of  each 
division  separately  while  they  compose  life,  when 
we  speak  of  the  elements  of  mind  we  can  only 
gather  an  idea  of  their  nature  by  studying  the  ele- 
ments of  life  as  seen  from  the  mental  point  of  view, 
when  we  wish  to  arrive  at  the  nature  of  the  elements 
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of  organic  matter  we  can  only  do  so  by  studying 
the  elements  of  life  from  their  material  and  chemical 
point  of  view,  and  when  we  wish  to  arrive  at  the 
nature  of  the  elements  of  physical  force,  still  taking 
the  elements  as  belonging  to  a living  organism,  we 
can  only  accomplish  it  when  we  study  their  nature 
through  the  elements  of  life. 

In  the  highest  class  of  organisms,  as  in  man, 
there  are  elementary  substances  which,  for  con- 
venience’ sake,  we  may  describe  as  those  of  the 
highest  grade,  descending  gradually  to  those  of  the 
lowest.  Some  of  them,  when  in  combination,  are 
visible,  while  possibly  some  are  invisible.  But  the 
majority  of  them  are  certainly  visible  in  some  form 
or  other,  even  such  compounds  as  love,  hunger, 
and  so  on. 

Each  organism  possesses  its  own  constitution, 
the  peculiarity  of  which  is  produced  by  the  number 
and  character  of  the  elementary  substances  of  mind 
which  form  the  intellectual  aspect  of  life  rather  than 
those  of  the  other  divisions  ; and  it  is  the  nature  of 
this  constitution  which  we  are  now  about  to  inves- 
tigate. I found  it  no  easy  matter  to  discard  the 
current  formulae  of  accepted  psychological  teachers. 
Hence,  to  account  for  the  evident  control  that  is 
exercised  over  the  emotions  in  the  Greater  Ego,  it 
first  seemed  to  me  that  the  elements  formed  a sort 
of  council,  or  parliament,  as  it  were,  before  which 
all  their  own  various  combinations  had  to  appear,  in 
order  to  obtain  permission  to  assume  the  role  of  the 
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Ego.  But  further  consideration  made  it  evident 
to  me  that  the  elements  which  form  the  second 
consciousness,  possess  each  an  organ  in  the  brain , 
and  that  therefore  this  “ parliament,”  by  withholding 
from  the  combinations  permission  to  use  their  own 
organs,  would  be  opposing  the  theory  of  the  equality 
of  the  powers  of  the  elements.  Moreover,  there  were 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  determining  the  nature 
of  the  self-constituted  authority  of  the  “ parliament.” 
The  Greater  Mind  would  not  be  the  simple  com- 
munity of  elementary  substances  which,  I felt 
convinced,  was  necessary  to  constitute  the  govern- 
ment of  our  organism. 

So  from  that  conclusion  I proceeded  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  surmised  that  all  the  elements 
combined,  and  conflicted  among  themselves  in  their 
various  combinations,  and  that  it  was  only  a question 
of  the  strong  overcoming  the  weak. 

But  to  this  view  there  is  the  objection  that  it 
separates  the  elements  into  sections,  and  fails  to 
coincide  with  the  obvious  fact  that  each  Greater  Ego 
is  an  unity. 

These  two  theories,  as  I have  described  them,  I 
have  now  discarded  in  favour  of  a combination  of 
both,  and  I think  we  may  postulate  the  fact  that  all 
the  elements  comprising  each  Greater  Ego  form  an 
individual  whole ; that  the  different  combinations 
of  elements  do  conflict  with  each  other,  must,  I 
imagine,  also  be  postulated  ; and,  in  order  to  make 
the  postulates  agree,  it  must  be  assumed  that  when 
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a combination  of  the  elementary  substance  of  life  is 
formed,  if  it  has  the  approval  of  the  Greater  Ego 
as  an  entirety,  it  then  becomes  the  dominant  one, 
holding  possession  of  the  brain.  But  should  this 
dominant  combination  be  without  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  Greater  Ego,  the  latter  is  unable  to 
suppress  it  by  force  ; the  only  means  it  can  use  to 
prevent  the  injury  to  the  organism  which  this  com- 
bination is  likely  to  effect,  being  to  stimulate  oppos- 
ing combinations  of  elements,  and  by  building  up 
a stronger  force,  stultify  the  power  for  evil  of  the 
objectionable  combinations. 

The  elements  of  the  Greater  Mind,  either  singly  or 
in  combination,  cannot  work  quite  independently  of 
the  Greater  Ego,  which  is  responsible  for  all  thought 
and  action  in  the  organism,  through  its  possession 
of  the  faculty  by  which  it  can  stimulate  opposing 
combinations  into  consciousness.  The  parts  which 
actually  execute  the  phenomena  carry  no  responsi- 
bility. 

It  is  obvious  that  a community  of  the  elements  of 
life,  many  of  which  are  antagonistic  to  each  other, 
must,  since  they  may  have  to  exist  together  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  possess  some  sort  of 
constitution  or  government. 

In  all  human  communities  the  question  of  con- 
stitution or  government  is  of  paramount  importance, 
since  harmonious  communities  of  mankind  are  im- 
possible without  some  sort  of  constitution,  embody- 
ing laws,  and  rules,  and  regulations. 
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All  the  various  forms  of  government  adopted  by 
men  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two  classes  the 
autocratic  and  the  democratic,  these  two  systems 
being  of  course  subject  to  modifications,  accoiding 
to  circumstances.  But  a commonwealth,  puie  and 
simple,  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  community, 
the  youngest  and  the  oldest,  the  weak  and  the  strong, 
are  equal  to  each  other — that  is,  where  there  is  no 
authority — is  never  met  with. 

In  every  human  community  there  must  necessarily 
be  different  grades  of  authority,  one  over  another, 
from  the  highest  in  the  scale  to  the  lowest,  and — as 
I have  already  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  work — 
authority,  however  limited,  cannot  exist  unless  it 
possesses  power  to  inflict  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience ; but  this  rule  which  applies  to  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  material  communities 
need  not  apply  to  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  elements  of  life. 

Our  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  elementary 
substances  of  life  tended  to  show  that,  unlike  the 
elements  comprising  communities  of  mankind  and 
other  animals,  they  are  not  entities  with  a separate 
existence ; that  is,  instead  of  a life  possessing  a 
number  of  complete  intelligences,  it  has  only  one 
complete  intelligence,  the  which  is  made  up  of 
fractional  parts  of  this  intelligence,  each  fractional 
part  having  a peculiar  character  of  its  own,  which  it 
naturally  loses,  in  so  far  as  regards  identity,  when 
compounded  with  its  kindred  elements,  just  as 
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oxygen  and  hydrogen  lose  their  peculiar  characters 
when  they  compound  and  form  water. 

The  effort  in  this  chapter  will  be  to  find  out  how 
the  elementary  substances  which  constitute  a life 
govern  themselves  or  are  governed. 

It  will  he  observed  that  we  are  now  considering 
the  complete  organism,  or  life,  and  not  the  mind 
only. 

We  are  not  compelled  to  regard  the  governing 
power  of  the  elements  of  life  as  being  similar  to  any 
of  the  various  forms  of  government  prevailing  in 
human  communities,  seeing  that,  if  there  be  any 
authority  among  the  elements  of  the  Greater  Ego, 
then,  as  in  the  other  communities,  there  must  be 
various  grades  of  authority,  leading  up  to  one  which 
exercises  supreme  control ; and  as  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  scientific  method  of  elucidating  what 
such  supreme  authority  (if  any)  is,  we  must  perforce 
remain,  respecting  it,  as  contentedly  as  we  can  in 
the  dark. 

Until  recently  it  has  been  considered  that  the 
mind  worked  under  the  autocratic  system  of  govern- 
ment, but  now  the  prevailing  theory  is  that  its 
controlling  power  is  a vague  sort  of  dual,  or 
oligarchic,  or  republican,  form  of  rule,  more  or  less 
analogous  to  one  or  other  of  those  adopted  by  human 
communities. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  modern  thought 
has  brought  the  question  of  the  government  of  the 
mind  into  a peculiarly  contradictory  and  unsatis- 
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factory  condition ; the  theory  which  used  to  prevail 
among  scientists,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  one  and 
indivisible,  is  no  longer  entertained,  and  no  psycho- 
logist or  physiologist  of  the  modern  school  of  thought 
ever  now  advances  the  theory  of  the  indivisible 
mind  ; all  modern  discoveries  go  to  prove  that  there 
is  something  of  mentality  in  every  organism,  besides 
the  mind  of  the  brain.  But  modern  scientists  do 
not  propose  anything  in  place  of  the  discarded 
notion  of  the  one  and  indivisible  mind  of  the  brain, 
and  consequently  that  important  part  of  the  question 
is  left  in  a state  of  chaos. 

Thus  the  one  and  indivisible  mind,  as  it  has 
always  been  presented  to  us,  has  been  shorn  of  half 
its  former  importance,  for  a second  mind,  called  the 
unconscious  mind,  has  been  discovered,  and  made  to 
share  with  it  the  honours  of  place.  And  this  newly 
found  unconscious  mind,  we  are  told,  is  not  posterior 
to  the  mind,  but  anterior  to  it,  distinctly  independent 
of  it,  and,  as  it  were,  a feeder  to  it — in  fact,  we  have 
now  a dual  mind.  But  we  are  not  told  which  of 
these  two  minds  is  the  superior  one,  or  if  both  are 
equal ; certainly  if  either  of  them  has  superior  power 
to  the  other,  that  one  must  possess  authority,  which 
takes  us  back  to  mental  autocracy. 

And  while  modern  science  has  deprived  the  mind 
of  the  brain,  its  whilom  sovereignty,  it  has  not  pro- 
vided or  suggested  any  other  form  of  mental  govern- 
ment, or  constitution,  in  place  of  the  deposed  system. 

There  are  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way 
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of  theorising  that  the  communities  of  life’s  elements 
are  governed  by  an  autocratic  power,  because,  if  so, 
what,  and  where,  is  the  autocrat  ? Science  reveals 
no  knowledge  of  it ; and  if  the  government  be  really 
autocratic,  there  can  be  practically  no  limit  to  its 
power  over  the  community,  because  any  limit  to  the 
power  of  an  autocrat  would  stultify  it. 

Equally  impossible  seems  a tripartite,  or  an 
oligarchical  government,  or  a dual  mind ; in  fact 
any  of  these  systems  of  rule  would  be  even  more 
incomprehensible  than  an  autocracy.  And  govern- 
ment upon  the  republican  principle,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  human  communities,  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  some  members  of  the  community, 
headed  by  the  president,  must  possess  power  over 
other  members,  and  hence  authority  comes  in. 

Likewise  government  or  constitution  founded 
upon  the  simplest  commonwealth  principle  where 
all  the  elements  have  equal  'power  if  applied  to  a 
mind  or  a life,  is  open  to  the  unanswerable  objection 
that  we  cannot  conceive  a means  whereby  a number 
of  diverse  elements,  if  separate  entities , can  com- 
pound and  produce  that  which  is  so  evident  a unity, 
namely,  an  organism. 

This  was  fully  explained  in  the  last  chapter  on 
the  compounding  of  mental  units. 

As  the  principles  of  all  the  foregoing  descriptions 
of  government  have  been  applied  to  the  mind,  and 
found  to  be  unworkable,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
necessary  to  conceive  an  entirely  new  sort  of  con- 
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stitution  for  it.  No  doubt  it  may  be  urged  that  a 
constitution  unlike  any  on  earth  is  not  government 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  it  may 
be  self-government. 

It  is  true  that  the  self-governing  system  has 
already  been  applied  to  life’s  elements  by  many 
psychologists,  including  Lotze  and  Durand  de  Gros, 
but  they  have  all  had  their  labours  in  this  direction 
checked,  and  they  have  all  failed  to  discover  the 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  success. 

The  reasons  of  their  non-success  are  several.  For 
instance,  they  invested  some  monads  with  powers 
over  others,  such  as  an  arch-cell,  or  pontifical  monad 
— which  hypothesis  must  be  fatal,  as  it  would 
necessarily  lead  to  Authority;  or  they  imagined  all 
monads  to  be  of  the  same  pattern,  which  is  also 
fatal  to  the  compounding  and  producing  of  any- 
thing other  than  a greater  number,  or  a larger 
bulk,  of  themselves. 

Thus  the  nature  of  the  elements  with  which  they 
worked,  being  all  complete  and  separate  entities  in 
themselves,  made  the  task  of  forming  them  into  a 
one  and  undivided  whole,  such  as  a Greater  Mind,  or 
a soul,  an  impossibility.  They  began  at  the  wrong 
end.  Had  they  taken  the  soul  as  an  unity,  and 
■ reduced  it,  by  analysis,  into  its  elements,  they  might 
have  solved  the  problem. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  take  the  printed  leaf  of 
a book.  It  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a complete  whole, 
and  we  cannot  strike  out  any  part  of  it  without 
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destroying  its  completeness.  Now,  tear  it  into  small 
pieces.  It  will  not  be  difficult,  by  putting  the  parts 
together  in  their  original  positions,  to  reconstruct  it, 
so  that  it  may  be  as  easily  read  as  it  was  before  it 
was  torn  ; but  it  would  be  impossible  to  construct 
the  pieces  in  the  first  instance  and  form  them  into 
an  entire  leaf  so  that  the  letterpress  could  be 
read. 

Yet  such  is  the  sort  of  task  which  many  of  the 
scientists  have  set  themselves,  and  endeavoured  to 
perform.  Obviously,  if  a torn  or  a shattered  article 
is  to  be  reconstructed,  all  the  parts  which  belonged 
to  it  in  its  entirety  must  be  replaced,  or  it  cannot  be 
reconstructed  ; the  torn  or  shattered  parts  cannot  be 
constructed. 

Thus  a Greater  Mind  or  a soul  may  have  parts, 
but  each  part,  separately,  is  incomplete,  and  it  cannot 
be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a part.  Hence,  if  we 
are  to  discover  what  a soul  is,  we  must  take  the  parts 
as  incomplete  fragments,  and  build  up  the  soul  with 
them,  as  an  osteologist  would  build  up  a complete 
skeleton  from  loose  bones,  but  he  can  only  use  the 
loose  bones  of  the  skeleton  he  is  building  ; to  use  any 
other  bones  would  make  the  skeleton  incomplete. 

This  theory  argues  that  every  organism  is  an  unity, 
and  that  every  unity  must  have  parts,  the  possibility 
of  an  active  unity  without  parts  being  inconceivable. 

Therefore,  although  in  one  sense  an  organism  is 
a community  or  commonwealth  of  elementary  sub- 
stances, yet,  as  these  substances  are  permeable,  they 
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may  manifestly  compound  and  form  a single  sub- 
stance which  must  be  the  sum  of  all  its  parts. 

This  nature,  which  all  the  parts  of  an  organism 
possesses  of  being  able  to  compound  and  produce  a 
single  substance,  necessarily  does  away  with  authority 
as  pertaining  to  the  parts,  as  when  all  the  parts  are 
compounded  in  an  organism  there  can  be  no 
authority  in  any  of  these  parts. 

Let  us  further  consider  the  terms  Authority, 
Equality,  and  Unity,  as  applied  to  the  elementary 
substances  of  life. 

By  the  term  Unity,  I mean  a single  substance  of 
perfectly  compounded  elements,  whether  universal, 
organic,  or  inorganic. 

By  Authority,  I mean  the  supposition  that  any 
element,  or  combination  of  elements,  can  possess 
power  over  any  other  element  or  combination  of 
elements  to  compel  its  submission. 

By  Equality,  I mean  that,  although  the  elements 
of  the  unity  may  have  qualitative  differences,  yet 
there  is  no  absolute  separation,  and  all  the  elements 
are  equal,  as  regards  power,  to  each  other,  whether 
' singly  or  in  combination. 

Seeing  that  absolute  Authority  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  unity  which  this  theory  maintains, 
I imagine  that  further  research  will  show  that  it 
cannot  exist. 

No  doubt  philosophers  generally  theorise  in 
favour  of  authority  in  some  form,  but  there  are 
exceptions,  and  the  arguments  of  these  latter  are 
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certainly  the  more  logical.  And  although  some  of 
our  greatest  thinkers  — Herbert  Spencer  among 
them — maintain  that  all  phenomena  are  due  to 
variations  of  force,  to  most  students  it  must  seem 
unnatural.  Yet  the  theories  are  so  well  reasoned 
out  that  it  appears  impossible  to  detect  a flaw  in 
them.  But  my  investigations  seem  to  have  disclosed 
one,  in  the  fact  that  the  philosophers  who  have 
rejected  the  authority  argument  have  omitted  from 
their  calculations  the  existence,  as  a compound  sub- 
stance, of  the  soul,  or  vital  essence — by  which  I 
mean  all  intelligence  which  is  apart  from  force  and 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophers  who 
recognise  the  soul  are  unable  to  dispense  with 
authority,  since  to  the  soul  they  attribute  power 
over  matter,  and  consequently  give  it  authority. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  whatever  exists  now 
upon  earth  exists  in  the  universe,  and  has  existed, 
though  doubtless  in  other  forms,  through  all  time. 
And  if  authority  exists  now  in  this  world,  then  it 
exists  in  the  universe.  But  can  authority,  or  ab- 
solute power,  exist  in  this  world,  or  anywhere? 
Let  us  premise  that  authority  means  a power 
which  makes,  or  enforces,  or  endeavours  to  enforce, 
laws,  and  punishes  those  for  whom  they  are  made 
when  they  disobey  them.  Yet  no  power  can  com- 
pel obedience  to  any  law  or  command  ; authority 
may  torture  its  victim,  and  yet  not  conquer  him. 
A man  may  be  made  to  meet  death  in  its- most 
agonising  form,  and  yet  retain  the  secret  which 
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authority  would  have  wrested  from  him  had  it 
possessed  the  power  to  do  so.  The  old  adage, 
“ You  may  lead  a horse  to  the  water,  but  you  cannot 
make  him  drink,”  exactly  illustrates  the  limit  to 
which  even  the  most  powerful  authority  must  al- 
ways be  confined,  namely,  the  willingness  or  other- 
wise of  the  commanded  to  obey  the  commander. 
Even  the  power  of  God  is  unable  to  compel  a man 
to  do  His  wish  if  the  man  be  rebelliously  opposed 
to  doing  it.  And  we  need  go  no  further  than  this 
to  prove  that  absolute  authority  does  not  exist. 

What  limited  authority  there  is  can,  as  already 
pointed  out,  only  be  maintained  by  the  power  to 
inflict  punishment  for  disobedience ; for  all  life 
exercises  its  own  discretion,  and  obeys  only  when  it 
deems  fit,  for  some  sufficient  reason  as  fear,  duty, 
affection,  self-interest,  and  so  on.  But  disobedience 
is  a quality  that  must  always  be  reckoned  with, 
since  rebellion  against  authority  is  always  possible. 

These  facts  tend  to  show  that  whatever  forces 
there  may  be  in  an  organism,  no  force  or  forces 
can  have  absolute  power  over  any  other  force  or 
forces;  therefore  the  soul,  or  vital  essence,  cannot 
have  the  absolute  power  in  the  organism  necessary 
to  enforce  obedience. 

Those  who  contend  in  favour  of  the  authority 
theory,  should  endeavour  to  explain  what  power 
the  soul  can  possess  over  matter,  which,  if  it  be  not 
inert,  must  have  the  power  of  refusal  to  obey ; and 
if  it  be  inert,  then  how  can  the  vital  essence  con- 
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struct  from  it  such  an  organ  as,  for  instance,  the 
eye,  and  make  mere  inert  matter  exhibit  such 
phenomena  as  the  emotions  ? Surely  the  supposi- 
tion that  inert  matter  can  be  made  to  do  these 
things  at  the  command  of  the  vital  essence  is 
opposed  to  reason. 

That  man  is  an  unity,  composed  of  one  substance — 
that,  in  fact,  he  is  the  soul,  used  to  be  accepted 
as  an  indisputable  fact,  until  science  showed  that 
the  physical  matter  composing  the  organism  can 
be  reduced  to  the  same  elements  as  those  which 
constitute  inorganic  matter,  and  that  each  of  the 
forces  of  life,  as  heat,  &c.,  can  be  examined  apart 
from  life.  But  the  rejection  by  modern  scientists 
of  ancient  theories  does  not  invariably  prove  them 
to  be  wrong,  and  it  is  possible  that,  however  wrong 
the  ancient  philosophers’  conception  of  the  pheno- 
mena may  have  been  in  detail,  they  may  have  been 
right  in  the  abstract,  and  it  does  not  follow  that 
their  unity  theory  should  be  inconsequently  dis- 
missed merely  because  it  was  surrounded  by  obvious 
errors,  since  further  consideration  might  make  it 
feasible  that  mind,  matter,  and  force,  can  so  per- 
fectly compound  as  to  produce  the  single  compound 
we  know  as  life,  just  as  two  forces  travelling  to- 
wards each  other  at  an  angle,  may,  on  meeting, 
compound  and  produce  a single  force  different  from 
that  of  either. 

Unity  with  equality  of  power  in  the  elements  and 
forces  constituting  an  organism,  is,  so  far  as  we  can 
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judge,  an  absolute  necessity  if  we  hope  to  realise 
what  life  is.  Even  if  we  are  able  to  imagine  the 
existence  of  absolute  authority,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  relegate  it  to  the  unknown,  and  consequently 
stultify  ourselves.  Moreover,  if  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  as  mind,  matter,  and  force,  cannot  com- 
pound and  become  one  substance,  then,  if  driven  to 
their  limits,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  middle 
course  between  the  theories  of  absolute  authority  and 
absolute  independence  of  parts.  Now  both  of  these 
theories  will  permanently  close  the  gates  against 
any  comprehensive  understanding  of  what  life  is, 
because  in  the  first  instance  any  absolute  authority 
we  may  meet  with  in  this  world  must  eventually 
lead  up  to  a great  supreme  controlling  power  Who 
is  utterly  beyond  any  conception  we  are  able  to 
form,  and  of  Whom  we  cannot  possibly  know  any- 
thing, and  in  the  other  instance,  anything  like 
absolute  independence  of  parts  would  lead  to  such 
a state  of  existence  which  may  be  described  as 
simply  impossible.1 

It  would  thus  appear  according  to  the  Greater 
Mind  theory  that  absolute  authority  and  absolute 
independence  cannot  possibly  exist  either  in  the 
universe  as  a whole  (except  the  whole  is  regarded 
from  the  objective  point  of  view)  or  in  any  part  of 
it,  and  there  only  remains  to  us  the  conception  of 
the  universe  as  an  Unity  having  within  it  smaller 
Unities. 

1 See  “Compounding  of  Mental  Units,”  chap.  ii. 
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This  may  seem  like  a paradox,  but  are  we  not  con- 
fronted with  many  seeming  paradoxes  in  the  uni- 
verse? It  would  he  easy  to  say  that  because  we 
cannot  conceive  any  terrestrial  thing  which  never  had 
a beginning  and  which  will  never  have  an  end,  that 
the  cosmos  must  necessarily  have  had  a beginning, 
and  that  when  we  look  at  the  starry  firmament  we 
cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  it  to  go  on  and  on  to 
Infinity,  and  yet  paradox  as  it  seems,  such  is  really 
the  case. 

Let  us  rather  examine  the  things  amongst  which 
we  live,  and  see  whether  there  are  any  unities  in 
this  world  having  unities  within  them,  undivided 
wholes  made  up  of  parts.  If  there  are  such,  we  can 
then  conceive  it  possible  for  a Greater  Ego  to  he  an 
unity  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  composed 
of  a number  of  elements,  and  that  these  parts  may 
possess  neither  authority  nor  independence. 

We  only  realise  an  undivided  whole  through 
our  conception  of  it  as  a whole,  and  whilst 
viewing  it  as  a whole,  although  it  is  composed 
of  parts,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  conceive 
its  parts  separately. 

To  explain  my  meaning,  let  us  take  as  an  illustra- 
tion Sebastian  del  Piombo’s  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery,  representing  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Now 
this  picture  is  made  up  of  parts ; there  is  the  figure 
of  Christ,  there  is  the  figure  of  Lazarus,  the  figures 
of  the  Apostles  and  bearers  of  Lazarus  and  others, 
yet  in  the  conception  of  every  beholder  it  is  an 
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undivided  whole,  for  block  out  any  portion  and  the 
whole  ceases  to  be  the  whole  you  have  been  looking 
at ; it  becomes  another  whole,  and  directly  you  turn 
from  the  whole  and  look  intently  at  a part,  the  whole 
fades  away  and  the  part  you  are  looking  at  becomes 
an  undivided  whole. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  the  picture  as  a whole 
whilst  examining  a part,  although  you  may  realise 
that  the  part  is  only  a part.  You  cannot  see  both 
distinctly  at  the  same  time.  If  you  are  looking  at 
and  admiring  the  marvellously  painted  hand  of 
Lazarus,  you  cannot  see  the  picture  as  a whole ; 
and  if  you  are  looking  at  the  whole  you  cannot  see 
the  technique  of  the  hand.  Take  also  as  an  illustra- 
tion the  building  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome.  It  is  made  up 
entirely  of  parts,  but  it  becomes  in  the  conception 
of  the  beholder  a distinct  and  undivided  whole — 
an  unity.  Cast  your  eyes  upon  the  altar  and  the 
altar  becomes  an  unity ; cast  your  eyes  upon  a part 
of  the  altar  and  the  part  you  are  looking  at  becomes 
an  unity. 

This  is  the  kind  of  unity  which  best  represents 
the  Greater  Ego,  but  whereas  the  picture  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  and  the  building  of  St.  Peter  s 
represent  object,  the  Greater  Ego  may  represent  both 
object  and  subject. 

The  two  instances  given  make  beautiful  unities ; 
but  of  course  there  may  be  incongruous  ones  also  as 
there  are  beautiful  Greater  Egos  and  discordant 
Greater  Egos. 
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Thus  each  Greater  Ego  is  always  an  unity,  for 
when  the  parts  are  working,  they,  like  the  parts  of 
the  picture,  cannot  be  disunited  from  the  whole,  and 
when  examined  separately  the  whole  which  is  always 
present  is  either  not  seen  or  is  seen  indistinctly. 

The  elementary  substances  of  Mind  and  their 
various  combinations  have,  like  the  figures  in  the 
picture  when  examined  separately,  the  appearance 
of  being  separate  parts,  but  in  reality  they  cannot 
be  disunited  from  the  unity. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a Greater  Ego  cannot  be 
an  unity  because  a true  unity  cannot  have  within  it 
opposing  forces,  and  if  the  term,  “a  true  unity,”  means 
something  homogeneous,  with  no  one  part  different 
from  any  other  part,  or  even  with  no  parts  at  all, 
then  there  can  be  no  such  a thing  as  an  unity. 
Nevertheless  whether  the  unities  above  mentioned 
come  within  the  limited  meaning  of  the  word  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  the  unities  are  as  I have 
described  them,  and  if  there  is  no  better  word  to 
represent  the  particular  kind  of  unities  of  my  theory, 
let  the  word  be  understood  in  the  light  of  this 
explanation. 

We  see  the  parts  of  an  unified  whole  when  we  turn 
a terrestrial  globe  on  its  axis.  We  can  centre  our 
interest  only  upon  one  part  of  the  sphere  at  a time, 
although  the  whole  may  be  grasped  at  once  by  the 
mind,  and  hence  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  may 
be  said  to  be  comprehended  at  once,  as  an  entirety. 
And  as  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  are  necessary  to 
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the  whole,  so  all  the  peculiar  elements  of  a particular 
life  (without  any  chance  elements)  are  necessary  to 
form  the  particular  Greater  Ego. 

From  one  point  of  view,  the  Greater  Ego  is  an 
independent  unity,  with  complete  power  over  itself ; 
while  from  another  standpoint,  we  see  a community 
of  conflicting  elements  producing  the  inconsistencies, 
variableness,  and  contradictions  which  are  always 
present  in  the  Greater  Ego. 

Such,  then,  is  the  constitution  of  the  Greater  Ego, 
in  which  are  (apparently  paradoxically)  combined 
the  principles  of  an  autocracy  and  a commonwealth. 
It  is  both  an  individual  unity,  and  a pluralistic 
compound  of  elements. 

The  whole  of  the  fundamental  part  of  my  theory 
has  now  been  explained ; in  the  last  chapter  I gave 
an  explanation  of  the  substances  which  this  theory 
maintains  are  the  elements  of  Mind  which,  although 
distinct  from,  yet  are  always  found  compounded  with, 
the  well-known  substances  which  are  the  elements 
of  Force  and  the  elements  of  Matter ; and  in  the 
present  chapter  I have  given  an  explanation  of  a 
means  whereby  the  whole  of  the  elementary  sub- 
stances forming  an  organism  may  constitute  an  unity 
in  which  authority,  that  great  stumbling-block  to 
the  formation  of  a true  unity,  is  absolutely  non- 
existent. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work 
is  to  follow ; the  chapters  immediately  succeeding 
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show  a series  of  experiments  which  the  writer 
maintains  will  go  far  to  solve  the  problems  as  to 
the  meaning  and  nature  of  the  various  phenomena 
which  are  given  at  the  heading  of  each  chapter,  and 
in  the  later  chapters  there  will  be  an  endeavour  to 
discover  whether  this  theory,  as  already  explained, 
affords  also  a reasonable  explanation  of  the  mysterious 
phenomena  associated  with  the  universe. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  EGO  AND  THE  GREATER  EGO 

I must  now  advance  my  reason  for  giving  to  the 
organism  the  term  Greater  Ego,  and  show  in  what 
respect  it  differs  from  what  is  known  as  the  Ego. 

Modern  psychological  discoveries  have  destroyed 
the  long  entertained  theory  of  an  indivisible  brain 
personality ; and  yet  every  person  in  normal  mental 
condition,  is  conscious  of  the  possession  of  a distinct 
individuality. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  form  some  hypothesis 
which,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  facts 
apparently  antagonistic  to  the  conception  of  an 
indivisible  personality,  will  at  the  same  time  account 
for  the  commonly  prevailing  sense  each  person  has 
that  he  is  an  unity,  that  he  is  always  the  same  person. 

By  the  theory  of  the  Greater  Ego,  the  unifying  of 
well-known  phenomena,  comprising  everything  in  a 
human  life,  is  effected  by  natural  process,  and  made 
to  represent  each  organism  as  a distinct  and  single 
personality.  And  if  upon  examination  this  view 
proves  to  be  correct,  it  will  have  the  desirable  effect 
of  closing  up  what  has  long  been  a puzzling  hiatus. 

I should  point  out  that,  although  the  Greater  Ego 
in  this  theory  is  primarily  divided  into  a certain 
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number  of  elementary  and  distinctive  qualities, 
they  must  not  be  mistaken  for  separate  entities, 
seeing  that,  for  reasons  concerned  with  self-com- 
pounding, it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  there  is 
but  one  element  of  each  sort  in  the  universe,  and 
that  each  of  them  pervades  all  space.  Therefore  the 
elements  in  each  organism,  as  well  as  those  of 
inorganic  matter,  are  only  portions  of  the  universal 
— and  original — elements. 

And,  further,  we  must  infer  that  it  is  the  com- 
pounding of  these  portions  of  elements,  under  certain 
conditions,  which  determines  each  phase  of  conscious- 
ness ; and  that,  as  life  rises  from  its  lowest  to  the 
higher  forms,  there  is  in  it  a pro  ratd  increase  of  these 
elements  ; that  while,  as  evolution  advances,  some 
of  these  elements  will  become  less  pronounced,  the 
powers  of  others  will  be  greater.  That  the  definite 
but  temporary  combinations  of  elements  in  the 
Greater  Ego  are  produced  and  excited  into  action 
by  stimuli,  which  may  be  either  external,  or  existent 
in  the  organism  (in  which  case  they  will  provide  the 
organic  appetites,  as  hunger,  thirst,  lust,  &c.  ; and  the 
combination  will  exist  until  either  its  desire  be  ful- 
filled, or  it  has  been  deposed  and  replaced  by  some 
other  combination),  and  that  the  combination  will  be 
determined  by  the  relation  of  the  organism  to  its 
environment.  But  the  essential  nature  of  the  com- 
bination will  necessarily  correspond  to  the  nature  of 
the  elements  which  make  up  the  combination,  and  are 
contained  in  the  organism,  and  not  in  the  environment. 
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As  the  elements  of  life  are  neither  fully  intel- 
ligence^ nor  possessed  of  any  complex  intelligence, 
it  is  for  that  reason  alone  that  they  are  capable  of 
compounding  and  forming  themselves  into  a fully 
intelligenced  self-governing  commonwealth  such  as 
a Greater  Ego  is.  If  all  the  latter’s  elements  were 
fully  intelligenced ; if  they  were  entities  with  a 
separate  existence,  their  formation,  through  any 
synthesis,  into  what  is  both  an  unity  and  a common- 
wealth, would  not  be  conceivable. 

Hence  the  Greater  Ego  may  be  regarded  as  a 
community  of  describable,  but  unanalysable,  ele- 
ments (portions  of  the  parent  elements),  neither 
directing  any  inferior  elements  nor  subject  to  any 
superior  ones,  for  the  reason  that  no  others  exist. 
It  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  everything 
pertaining  to  the  organism,  the  physical  being  its 
outward  aspect,  which  it  has  formed,  and  built  up, 
and  directs,  and  keeps  in  order,  each  organism  being 
its  own  architect,  and  builder,  and  overseer. 

As  previously  explained,  this  theory  starts  from 
the  position  that  mind  and  matter  are  but  different 
phases  of  the  same  noumena,  and  that  at  present 
the  only  tenable  hypothesis  adequate  to  explaining 
the  variety  of  phenomena  existing  in  this  world, 
necessitates  the  assumption  that  there  are  more 
than  one  elementary  substance,  and  that  all  ideas 
must  be  logically  regarded  as  containing  an  ele- 
mentary something  which  imparts  to  them  its 
peculiar  property  and  characteristics. 
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Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  what  we  call  life 
may  be  regarded  as  a quantitative  aggregation  and 
combination  of  those  elements  which  exhibit  a 
greater  amount  of  the  so-called  vital  characteristics 
than  others.  Of  these  elementary  substances,  when 
not  affiliated,  we  probably  are  not  actually  conscious, 
each  element  being  manifest  to  us  only  in  combina- 
tion with  others,  one  (or  more)  of  which  is  always 
dominant,  and  produces  in  the  combination  its 
peculiar  character. 

We  are  led  to  infer  the  presence  of  this  peculiar 
and  dominant  element,  simply  by  the  characteristics 
of  the  group  of  phenomena  named  by  the  word 
which  represents  the  idea. 

The  Greater  Mind  being  represented  by  the  pro- 
cesses which  go  on  in  the  organism,  will  consequently 
be  the  result  of  the  varying  activity  of  the  different 
elements  comprising  it.  The  Conscious  Mind, 
under  these  circumstances,  will  consist  of  a series 
of  continually  changing  phases,  which  will  depend 
upon  environment  for  their  individual  activity. 
Hence  different  combinations  of  these  elementary 
substances  will  be  called  into  activity  at  different 
times  ; the  sense  of  continuity  will  be  produced 
by  the  more  gradual  transition  of  one  combination 
into  another.  The  more  complex  the  organism, 
and  the  higher  its  development,  the  greater  will 
be  the  number  of  combinations  and  recombinations, 
the  greater  the  complexity  of  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  more  gradual  substitution  that  will 
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take  place  in  the  passing  from  one  stage  of  con- 
sciousness to  another.  ITence  a greatei  sense  of 
continuity. 

While  this  theory  maintains  the  unity  of  the 
Greater  Ego,  it  argues  that  without  such  unity  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  life  is 
impossible.  Therefore  to  allow  the  brain  an  in- 
telligence differing  fundamentally  from  that  of  any 
other  of  the  vital  parts,  would  be  to  break  up  the 
organism  into  separate  and  independent  sections, 
and  all  notion  of  unity  must  then  be  relinquished  ; 
and  so  if  unity  be  a necessity — as  I feel  convinced 
it  is — it  can  only  be  attained  by  such  an  unification 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  organism  compounded  into 
one  massive  intelligence  as  is  achieved  by  the 
Greater  Ego. 

Many  are  the  names  which  have  been  given  to 
parts  of  the  Greater  Ego — as  mind,  consciousness, 
: subconsciousness,  states  of  consciousness,  emerged 
self,  submerged  self,  mental  forces,  mental  faculties, 
will,  intellect,  feelings,  emotions,  brain  power,  nerve 
power,  and  so  on.  The  Greater  Ego,  embodying,  as 
it  does,  the  entire  organism,  necessarily  includes 
them  all,  as  well  as  all  the  vital  processes  concerned 
with  the  organism. 

I will  repeat  here  that  the  Greater  Ego  means 
; and  includes  the  whole  of  the  organism  regarded 
from  its  mental,  rather  than  from  its  physical 
[ aspect ; and  although  no  doubt  the  term  will  seldom 

if  ever  be  applied  otherwise  than  to  mankind,  it 
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of  course  does  not  follow  that  the  constitution  of 
man  is  different,  save  in  degree,  from  that  of  the 
other  higher  class  animals. 

The  Greater  Ego  is  the  man  as  he  actually  is ; 
besides  including  the  Ego,  it  represents  the  whole 
of  the  elements  of  life,  mental  and  material,  and 
therefore  it  is  superior  to  the  Ego. 

The  Greater  Ego  also  represents  the  man’s  per- 
manent individual  personality — so  far,  that  is  to  say, 
as  the  personality  can  be  considered  permanent, 
for  during  life  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  con- 
tinually changing  by  waste  and  renewal.  Yet  in 
the  course  of  a man’s  life  his  Greater  personality 
alters  but  little.  The  old  saw  that  “ the  boy  is 
father  to  the  man  ” is  obviously  an  unchallengeable 
truth. 

Since  Nature  but  rarely  indicates  any  very  dis- 
tinctive line  between  her  various  productions,  but 
rather  blends  each  kind  gradually,  and  more  or  less 
imperceptibly,  into  other  varieties,  so  we  must  re- 
cognise the  blending  of  the  Mind  into  the  Greater 
Mind,  the  Ego  into  the  Greater  Ego,  and  the  Per- 
sonality into  the  Greater  Personality. 

The  Greater  Mind  is  more  distinct  from  the  con- 
scious Mind  than  the  Greater  Ego  is  from  the  Ego, 
and  the  Greater  Ego  is  more  distinct  from  the  Ego 
than  the  Greater  Personality  is  from  the  Personality ; 
the  Personality  approaches  very  closely  to  the  Greater 
Personality.  For  while  the  intelligence  of  the  vital 
organs,  although  parts  of  Greater  Mind,  are  not 
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parts  of  the  conscious  Mind,  there  is  very  little  in  a 
man’s  Greater  Personality  which  is  not  also  in  his 
Personality. 

Investigators  of  this  theory  often  ask  how  a man 
can  logically  be  considered  as  a community  of  ele- 
ments, when  he  feels  himself  to  be  master  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  actions,  and  is  therefore,  in  that 
respect,  an  autocrat.  The  answer  is,  that  although 
a man  in  his  entirety  is  a community  of  elements 
which  form  the  Greater  Ego,  yet  his  brain  is  a series 
of  small  autocrats  following  one  another  in  con- 
secutive succession.  The  combination  of  elements 
which  the  Greater  Ego  allows  to  become  momen- 
tarily dominant  in  the  brain,  is  for  that  space  of 
time  a single  force,  the  which,  during  its  brief 
existence,  is  an  absolute  autocrat.  It  is  the  Ego, 
but  not  the  Greater  Ego,  master  of  itself,  and  there- 
fore of  its  actions. 

And  so  we  have  the  whole  community  of  elements 
representing  the  Greater  Ego,  and  the  kaleidoscopic 
combinations  of  the  same  elements  in  the  brain,  re- 
presentative of  the  ever-changing  Egos,  or  autocrats. 

The  explanation  of  the  continuity  of  mind — the 
flow  of  reason  being  the  result  of  the  combinations 
of  the  elements  of  life  continually  dissolving  and 
reforming  is  that  the  combination  of  elements 
which  is  dominant  in  the  brain,  can,  of  course, 
only  remain  in  power  while  it  is  doing  its  work  ; 
when  its  task  is  completed,  or  it  can  proceed  no 
further  with  it,  or  if  the  Greater  Ego  is  dissatisfied 
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with  the  combination,  another  combination  will  re- 
place it. 

Each  of  these  combinations  employs,  and  uses  up, 
during  its  short  life,  but  an  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  elements  of  the  Greater  Ego.  Suppose  that 
a combination  of  low-class  elements  has  assumed 
the  dominancy  of  the  brain.  It  will  then  be  a ques- 
tion of  either  allowing  it,  for  a fleeting  enjoyment’s 
sake,  to  retain  its  ascendancy,  or  of  suppressing  and 
displacing  it  in  favour  of  a combination  of  superior 
elements.  In  every  case,  if  the  Greater  Ego  pos- 
sesses the  organs  of  the  higher  grade  elements,  it  is 
within  its  power  to  adopt  either  the  easy  and  seduc- 
tive, but  mischievous,  or  the  right  and  wholesome, 
though  generally  more  irksome,  alternative.  From 
which  it  should  be  gathered  that  it  is  easy  for  a 
small  combination  of  inferior  elements  to  lead  the 
Greater  Ego  into  disaster,  in  the  absence  of  suffi- 
cient stimuli  to  arouse  and  maintain  an  effective 
opposition  to  it  by  elements  of  the  higher  grade. 

Hence  it  will  be  understood  how  the  possessor  of 
a noble  mind  may  be  betrayed  into  the  performance 
of  ignoble  actions — how,  for  instance,  an  official  of 
justice,  in  administering  punishment  to  an  offender 
for  cruelty,  may  be  guilty  of  greater  cruelty  than 
that  committed  by  the  culprit;  and  how  a person 
may  be  gentle  and  kind  one  instant,  and  vicious  and 
vindictive  the  next.  And  it  teaches  us  the  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  and  exercising  the  organs  of  the 
higher  grade  elements. 
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If  the  Greater  Ego  be  as  other  communities,  it 
would  hardly,  grammatically  speaking,  be  correct  for 
it  to  refer  to  itself  as  “ I,”  or  be  referred  to  as  “ he.” 
The  pronouns  should  be  “ we,”  and  “ it.”  To  make 
my  meaning  clear  on  this  point,  I will  give  a de- 
scriptive illustration  wherein  “ it  ” is  used  instead  of 
“ he,”  and  “ we  ” is  substituted  for  “ I,”  and  in  which 
I have  endeavoured  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  brain 
distinct  from  the  Greater  Mind. 

We  will  supposititiously  take  for  our  example  a 
mentally  and  physically  healthy  working  man.  The 
animal  (Greater  Ego)  in  its  entirety,  is  a machine  of 
surpassingly  marvellous  construction,  and  each  of  its 
parts,  or  organs,  represents  its  own  peculiar  elements. 
Thus  there  are  the  Greater  Mental  elements  con- 
stituting the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  the  brain, 
and  so  on,  respectively. 

Now  we  will  assume  that  this  animal,  or  Greater 
Ego,  having — within  certain  well-defined  limits — 
control  of  its  own  physical  organs,  makes  for  its 
daily  occupation  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a thirty  minutes’  interval  for 
its  breakfast,  it  works  steadily  on  until  mid-day,  by 
which  time,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  its 
physical  forces  which  has  been  going  on  all  these 
hours,  it  needs  replenishing.  The  stomach  of  the 
machine  is  empty,  and  a feeling  of  discomfort  in  and 
about  its  vicinity  is  the  result.  The  elements  con- 
stituting it  are  clamouring  for  food.  But  many  ele- 
ments, constituting  many  structures,  are  necessary  in 
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order  to  procure  the  food,  and  the  excited  stomach 
elements  so  persistently  disturb  and  rouse  all  the 
other  elements  with  their  demand  for  food,  that  all 
are  compelled  to  give  their  whole  attention  to  the 
stomach.  The  animal,  not  having  brought  its  dinner 
with  it,  the  meal  will  have  to  be  procured  some- 
where, and  herein  come  the  higher  grade  elements  ; 
the  expenses  have  to  be  calculated,  a decision  arrived 
at  with  regard  to  where  the  food  shall  be  obtained, 
the  sort  to  be  selected,  and  so  forth ; the  stomach 
itself,  of  course,  being  unable  to  calculate,  or  reason. 

We  will  go  on  to  imagine  that  the  majority  of  the 
elements  interested  in  this  matter  being  affiliated — 
for  individually  they  can  have  no  intelligent  interest 
— they  determine  to  visit  an  eating-house  in  the 
next  street.  Now  that  part  of  the  animal  which 
happens  to  be  in  the  temporary  position  of  domin- 
ancy  in  the  brain,  though  appearing  to  be  supreme, 
is  only  so  through  the  Greater  Ego  allowing  it  to 
assume  this  position  for  its  own  purposes  ; the  brain 
is  merely  an  intermediate  agent,  a “ go-between,”  as 
it  were.  Considered  objectively,  the  animal,  through 
its  conscious  mind,  assumes  that  its  conscious  mind 
is  paramount,  which  no  doubt  for  the  moment  and 
for  the  purpose  it  may  be,  but  only  on  sufferance  of 
the  Greater  Ego.  The  animal  may  stand  in  front  of 
the  eating  establishment  and  say  to  itself,  “ I will 
not  dine  in  this  place,  because  here  there  are  no 
illustrated  newspapers.  I will  go  to  some  other  shop 
where  the  publications  which  I want  to  see  are  pro- 
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vided  ! ” But  the  conscious  mind  does  not  say  that 
on  its  own  responsibility,  for  it  is  without  authority. 
It  is  the  Greater  Ego  allowing  that  part  of  its  ele- 
ments which  comprises  the  conscious  mind  to  speak 
for  itself,  by  permission,  as  it  were. 

It  is  therefore  not  the  Ego,  or  conscious  mind, 
which  wields  the  power  over  the  Greater  Ego,  but 
rather  it  is  the  Greater  Ego  which  has  the  power 
over  the  Ego,  or  conscious  mind  ; it  is  the  Greater 
Ego  which  determines  its  own  course  of  action, 
using  the  brain,  or  conscious  mind,  as  a means  to 
this  end. 

The  human  machine  is  put  in  motion  and  de- 
ployed according  to  the  particular  combinations  of 
elements  which  are  permitted  for  the  time  being 
to  dominate  the  brain.  The  elements  in  combina- 
tion are  omnipotent  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  by 
the  Greater  Ego  to  maintain  their  dominancy ; but 
the  outwardly  conscious  part  of  the  machine  has  no 

knowledge  of  the  elements  in  the  background,  which 
rule  it. 

To  learn  anything  of  these  elements,  we  must 
have  a combination  with  a peculiar  nature  assuming 
dominancy  in  a superior  sort  of  brain— that  is  to 
say,  we  must  have  the  organs  of  these  elements.  If 
we  can  but  get  the  right  elements  and  the  right 
organs  in  the  brain,  there  is  no  reason  why  a com- 
bination of  greater  mental  elements  should  not  be 
ormed  which  would  explain  the  mystery  of  infinity. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  because  the  con- 
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scious  mind,  or  Ego,  appears  to  assume  omnipotency 
in  the  organism,  that  it  is  assuming  a position  to 
which  it  has  no  claim.  It  assumes  nothing,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  qud  mind,  it  has  no  existence. 
It  is  the  Greater  Mind  which  speaks,  as  it  were, 
in  sections.  The  conscious  mind  is  but  a repro- 
duction of  one  or  more  of  these  sections. 

Life  is  the  only  compound  of  elements  having 
initiative  intelligences,  and  to  it  as  represented  by 
man  custom  has  given  the  nominative  singular. 
Seeing,  however,  that  the  case  is  unique,  custom  in 
this  instance  may  well  be  conceded  the  advantage. 

When  a man  says,  “ I am  the  same  self  that  I was 
yesterday,”  although  his  statement  is  perfectly  true, 
it  is  liable  to  a wrong  interpretation. 

The  actual  position  is  that  a small  combination 
of  the  elements,  having  obtained  dominance  in  the 
brain,  and  so  becoming  the  Ego,  is  permitted  to  say 
the  words  which,  while  true  with  regard  to  the 
Greater  Ego,  are  misleading  when  uttered  by  the 
small  combination.  But  it  must  be  clear  that  the 
Greater  Ego,  as  a whole,  is  only  responsible  when 
the  words  are  applied  to  itself,  and  it  is  not  respon- 
sible for  their  being  applied  to  the  small  combination 
representing  the  conscious  mind,  for  the  latter  can 
only  represent  the  full  powers  of  the  Greater  Ego 
by  its  continuous  changes. 

Thus  while  the  Greater  Ego  must  be  regarded  as 
responsible  for  the  sayings  and  doings  of  all  its 
various  combinations  of  elements,  just  as  the  printer 
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of  a periodical  publication  is  responsible  to  the  law 
for  the  character  of  its  contents,  although  in  fact 
both  Greater  Ego  and  printer  may  be  opposed  on 
principle  to  the  words  for  which  they  are  answerable. 

A great  deal  of  the  student’s  difficulty  of  com- 
prehending what  Mind  is  might  be  overcome  if  he 
would  understand  the  reason  why  the  words  uttered 
by  one  combination  of  elements,  comprising  the 
conscious  mind  at  one  time,  need  not  coincide  with 
the  opinion  of  another  combination  of  elements 
comprising  the  conscious  mind  at  another  time : 
that  while  the  Greater  Ego  is  to-day  the  same  as  it 
was  yesterday,  consciousness,  as  represented  by  the 
Ego,  is  continually  changing.  The  true,  or  Greater 
Ego,  is  always  in  the  background,  he  never  exhibits 
himself  in  all  his  fulness,  for  we  cannot  conceive  the 
whole  commonwealth  of  elements  framing  a single 
combination  in  the  brain.  The  Greater  Ego  can 
only  be  inferred  by  closely  watching  all  the  words, 
actions,  and  looks,  both  conscious  and  unconscious, 
of  the  individual. 

Each  of  the  five  sensory  feelings— -seeing,  hearing, 

feeling,  tasting,  and  smelling — possesses  organs  in 

the  brain,  and  also  organs,  structures,  and  nerves,  in 

the  body ; or  rather,  to  be  accurate,  the  elements  of 

the  senses  are  there,  for  the  senses  are  themselves 
the  organs. 

-Ihe  elements  of  the  sensory  feelings  have  a verv 
simple  nature  in  themselves,  until  they  are  com- 
pounded With  other  elements;  for  instance,  it  is 
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possible  that  a person  may  see  without  perceiving ; 
he  may  hear  without  realising  what  he  hears ; he 
may  touch,  or  be  touched,  without  knowing  what  he 
has  touched  or  been  touched  by  ; he  may  taste,  with- 
out knowing  what  he  has  tasted ; and  he  may  smell, 
without  knowing  what  he  has  smelled.  But  usually 
the  elements  comprising  the  senses  arouse  various 
feelings  and  emotions  through  association,  which 
combine,  and  thus  become  different  in  character 
from  the  simple  sensory  elements. 

We  cannot  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
describable  emotions,  or  sensations,  other  than  those 
already  indicated  among  the  abstract  nouns. 

Sensations  and  emotions  are  closely  connected, 
the  sensation  coming  before  the  emotion.  The 
difference  between  a sensation  and  an  emotion  may 
be  demonstrated  by  lightly  touching,  say,  a stranger’s 
hand  with  any  pointed  instrument.  A slight  prick- 
ing sensation  will  be  felt,  and  if  the  point  of  the 
instrument  is  pressed,  a sensation  of  pain  will  be 
felt,  and  will  probably  be  accompanied  by  an  emotion 
of  annoyance,  and  perhaps  of  anger.  To  further 
experimentalise,  the  surreptitious  conveyance  of  a 
living  reptile,  as  a frog  or  a toad,  into  the  unsuspect- 
ing hand,  would  be  likely  to  result  in  the  sensation 
of  touch  being  succeeded  by  a series  of  violent 
emotions,  among  which  even  cruelty  might  be 
represented,  since,  however  humanely  the  owner 
of  the  unpleasantly  surprised  hand  may  ordinarily 
treat  the  perhaps  beautiful  and  inoffensive  animal  em- 
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ployed  to  startle  him  with,  he  would  now,  in  his  rage 
and  excitement,  hardly  stay  to  consider  the  measure 
of  injury  he  inflicted  upon  it ; nor  would  he  for  the 
moment  regret  its  sufferings,  or  even  think  of  them. 

The  sensations  and  emotional  feelings  experienced 
by  a person  who  is  reading,  or  writing,  or  speaking, 
are  distinct  from  the  motor  actions  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  these  phenomena ; for  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  speaking,  can  hardly  be  described  as  dis- 
tinctive feelings.  I rather  incline  to  think  that,  in 
themselves,  they  might  with  some  accuracy  be  called 
habits — the  means  by  which  the  ever-continuous 
stream  of  emotions  and  feelings  is  received  from,  or 
given  to,  the  outer  world.  In  reading,  the  emotions 
are  aroused  by  the  authors  words  or  word  pictures, 
but  in  writing  and  speaking  they  come  into  exist- 
ence from  within  the  subject,  and  are  communicated 
to  the  outer  world  by  the  method  which  nature  has 
taught  them  to  adopt. 

As  this  theory  of  life  simplifies  the  different 
mental  phenomena,  and  reduces  all  into  one  family 
of  elements,  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween a sensation,  a thought,  an  emotion,  or  a feeling  ; 
continuous  thought  is  only  a continuity  of  emotions  ; 
general  consciousness  is  only  a constant  alternating 
of  combinations  of  the  various  elements.  Thus 
all  forms  of  consciousness  are  only  the  elements 
working  in  the  brain,  and  all  forms  of  unconscious- 
ness (inner  consciousness)  are  only  the  same  elements 
working  without  a substratum  of  brain. 
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Therefore  we  cannot  separate,  otherwise  than 
superficially,  the  different  mental  phenomena,  but 
must  include  sensations  with  thought,  and  thought 
with  emotions,  and  feelings  with  consciousness. 

With  regard  to  thought,  Professor  William  James 
rightly  argues  that  the  most  simple  method  of  stat- 
ing the  fact  would  be  to  say  “ it  thinks.”  “ The 
first  facts  for  us  as  psychologists,”  writes  the  pro- 
fessor, “ is  that  thinking  goes  on.  I use  the  word 
* thinking  ’ . . . for  every  form  of  consciousness 
indiscriminately.  If  we  could  say  in  English, 

‘ it  thinks,’  as  we  say  ‘ it  rains,’  and  ‘ it  blows,’ 
we  would  be  stating  the  fact  most  simply,  but 
as  we  cannot,  we  must  simply  say  that  thought 
goes  on. 

“ Five  characters  in  thought. 

“How  does  thought  go  on?  We  notice  immedi- 
ately five  important  characters  in  the  process — 

“ (i.)  Every  thought  tends  to  be  part  of  a personal 
consciousness. 

“ (2.)  Within  each  personal  consciousness  thought 
is  always  changing. 

“ (3.)  Within  each  personal  consciousness  thought 
is  sensibly  continuous. 

“(4.)  It  always  appears  to  deal  with  objects  inde- 
pendent of  itself. 

“(5.)  It  is  interested  in  some  parts  of  these  ob- 
jects to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  welcomes  or 
rejects — chooses  from  among  them,  in  a word — all 
the  while.” 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  flow  of  reason,  the 
continuity  of  thought,  the  production  of  emotions 
and  feelings,  are  due  to  association. 

Perhaps  a good  way  to  convey  this  idea  to  the 
reader  will  be  to  resort  again  to  imagery. 

Let  us  picture,  then,  a cottage,  far  out  in  the 
open  country.  Its  occupier,  with  a pipe  in  his 
mouth,  is  lounging  idly  against  the  garden  gate. 
Anon  he  notices  a moving  something  in  the  extreme 
distance,  which,  although  too  far  away  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  form,  his  apperception  suggests 
to  him  is  probably  a pig,  that  being  the  prevailing 
animal  in  the  district.  At  once  the  combination 
of  elements  conjured  up  by,  and  constituting,  the 
mentally  pictorial  representation  of  the  pig,  con- 
tinues without  cessation  to  add  to  its  forces,  and 
presently  forms,  by  association,  a mental  view  of 
an  unsavoury  pigstye,  and  a feeling  of  disgust 
ensues.  The  procession  of  the  elements  flows  on, 
compounding  and  decomposing  as  it  comes,  and 
bringing  presently  the  idea  of  a pretty  pastoral 
scene,  in  which  pigs,  small  and  large,  are  roaming 
and  feeding  among  stacks  of  corn.  The  feeling 
of  aestheticism  has  now  taken  possession  of  the 
subject.  Continuing  its  progress,  the  procession 
of  the  elements  carries  him  in  thought  to  his 
kitchen,  where  the  imagination  of  roast  pork  and 
its  odour  excites  his  appetite  for  food. 

But  as  the  moving  object  approaches  nearer  to 
the  man,  he  discovers  that  it  is  not  a pig,  but  a 
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human  person.  And  now  the  combination  of  ele- 
ments forming  apperception,  suggests  that  the  on- 
coming individual  may  be  the  postman,  which  in 
turn  suggests  the  likelihood  of  a letter  from  a 
son  who  is  somewhere  in  the  colonies ; and  thus 
family  affection  is  momentarily  in  the  ascendant. 
The  stream  of  elements  then,  however,  suggests 
the  greater  probability  of  the  looked-for  missive 
being  from  a lawyer,  and  concerning  certain  pro- 
perty ; and  so  business  obtains  temporary  sway. 
But  the  elements  go  on  to  suggest  that  it  is  too 
early  in  the  day  for  the  letter-carrier  to  be  on  his 
rounds,  and  so  the  feeling  now  pervades  our  subject 
that  the  oncomer  is  a poor  tramp,  and  he  thereupon 
experiences  the  emotion  of  compassion  ; and  the 
impulse  takes  him  to  provide  the  object  of  his  pity, 
when  he  arrives,  with  a substantial  meal ; and  hence 
he  comes  under  the  domination  of  charity.  A few 
seconds  more,  and  the  watcher  perceives  that  the 
man  is  not  a tramp,  but  appears  to  be  a gunner 
carrying  a fowling-piece,  and  a feeling  of  sport 
takes  possession  of  him.  Still  nearer,  and,  judging 
from  the  figure,  he  suspects  that  it  may  be  his 
enemy,  consequently  his  brow  wrinkles,  his  lips 
compress,  and  he  is  a victim  of  the  feeling  of  hate. 
Finally  the  supposed  bearer  of  the  gun  approaches 
near  enough  for  his  features  to  be  distinguishable, 
whereupon  the  lounger  at  the  gate  recognises  in 
him  his  bosom  friend,  and  his  heart  goes  out  to 
him  in  brotherly  love.  Visions  of  pleasant  dis- 
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cussions  and  controversies  with  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  mental  philosophy  occupy  his  mind,  and  so, 
for  the  instant,  science  prevails. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  speculative  in  this  pic- 
ture ; it  is  as  commonplace  and  matter-of-fact  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  It  is  simply  what  we  all 
have  experienced  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways. 

Here  we  have  eleven  different  Feelings,  or 
Emotions.  But  we  have  no  name  for  the  initial 
undeveloped  promptings,  brought  into  existence 
through  associations,  from  unconsciousness,  and 
which  undoubtedly  have  a distinct  character  of 
their  own. 

If  these  eleven  Feelings  be  traced  backwards,  there 
will  be  found,  among  their  many  elements,  eleven 
distinct  initial  promptings  or  elements  which  after- 
wards become  the  dominant  elements. 

Scientists  apparently  are  content  to  vaguely 
classify  these  initial  promptings  as  impulses,  and 
instincts.  Nor  have  they  made  any  attempt  to 
differentiate  them. 

These  eleven  examples  of  feelings  may  be  increased 
indefinitely,  and  as  each  of  them  is  possessed  by  at 
least  one  element  which  is  not  in  any  of  the  others 
— or  at  least,  which  is  not  dominant  therein — there 
must  obviously  be  a large  colony  of  them. 

Allowing  them,  then,  a workable  constitution,  we 
have  the  foundation  of  a new  and  reasonable  theory, 
which  may  possibly  solve  the  great  problems  of 
ethics. 
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My  point  in  this  theory  will  be  better  explained 
by  the  ensuing  process  : — 


The  idea  of  the  pig,  leading 
to  the  mental  picture  of  the 
pigstye. 

The  pig,  leading  on  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  homestead. 

The  pig,  leading  on  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  kitchen. 

The  postman,  leading  to  the 
idea  of  a letter  from  a relative 
abroad. 

The  postman,  leading  to  the 
expectation  of  a letter  from  the 
lawyer. 

The  tramp,  leading  to  the 
idea  of  his  look  of  misery. 

The  tramp,  leading  to  the 
idea  of  his  look  of  hunger. 

The  idea  of  a man  with  a 
gun,  leading  to  a mental  picture 
of  a shooting. 

The  idea  of  the  enemy,  lead- 
ing to  an  emotion  of  ani- 
mosity. 

The  idea  of  the  friend,  lead- 
ing to  the  sensation  of  brotherly 
friendship. 

The  thought  of  the  friend, 
leading  to  the  recollection  of 
scientific  conversations. 


The  birth  of  a Greater  Mental  ' 
element,  leading,  by  compound- 
ing with  other  elements,  to  the 
feeling  of  disgust. 

The  birth  of  a Greater  Mental 
element,  leading  to  the  feeling 
of  the  aesthetic. 

The  birth  of  a Greater  Mental 
element,  leading  to  the  feeling 
of  appetite. 

The  birth  of  a Greater  Mental 
element,  leading  to  the  feeling 
of  family  affection. 

The  birth  of  a Greater  Mental 
element,  leading  to  the  feeling 
of  interest  in  business. 

The  birth  of  a Greater  Mental 
element,  leading  to  the  feeling 
of  compassion. 

The  birth  of  a Greater  Mental 
element,  leading  to  the  feeling 
of  charity. 

The  birth  of  a Greater  Mental 
element,  leading  to  the  feeling 
of  a love  (or  otherwise)  of  sport. 

The  birth  of  a Greater  Mental 
element,  leading  to  a feeling 
of  hate. 

The  birth  of  a Greater  Mental 
element,  leading  to  a feeling 
of  amicable  love. 

The  birth  of  a Greater  Mental 
element,  leading  to  a feeling 
of  love  of  science. 


Of  course  these  eleven  feelings  are  but  a few  of 
what  the  man  at  the  gate  might  have  experienced 
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under  the  circumstances.  For  instance,  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  postman  might  have  led  his  thoughts  to 
all  the  various  members  of  his  family,  and  to  all  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  who  might  be  likely  to 
write  to  him. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  nerves  and  motor  muscles 
are  visibly  affected  with  every  change  in  the  feelings 
of  the  personality.  Thus,  when  a man  experiences 
disgust,  his  face  will  plainly  indicate  it,  as  it  also 
will  the  presence  of  the  other  emotions,  of  which  no 
doubt  hate  is  the  most  violent,  as  under  its  influence 
the  motor  muscles  exhibit  the  greatest  movement, 
and  cause  the  greatest  alteration  of  the  features. 

As  these  changes  of  expression  are  not  self-sought, 
or  voluntary— are  not  the  result  of  the  mind  of  the 
brain,  or  consciousness — they  must  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  processes  of  Greater  Mind. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Greater  Mind  theory, 
that  all  the  structures  and  tissues  of  the  organism 
are  comprised  of  mind,  matter,  and  force,  and  that 
they  have  built  themselves  up  so  as  to  form,  as 
a whole,  the  Greater  Ego,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  nerves,  as  instruments  of  pain,  would  have 
constructed  themselves  differently  if  pain  had  not 
been  necessary. 

But  although  in  order  that  the  elements  should 
know  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  organism,  it 
is  evident  that  the  means  of  communication  must  be 
of  an  extremely  sensitive  nature,  no  combination  of 
elements  has  yet  risen  to  consciousness' to  show  us 
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the  necessity  of  the  nerves  being  so  constructed  that 
they  possess  the  power  of  producing  pain.  If  I ask 
the  present  dominant  combination  in  my  brain — • 

which  of  course  is  equivalent  to  the  dominant  com- 
bination asking  itself — if  such  suffering  is  necessary, 
and  if  so,  why ; it  answers,  “ I do  not  know ; no  one 
knows,  and  probably  it  never  will  be  known.  No 
combination  capable  of  imparting  that  knowledge 
has  ever  been  formed.  And  yet,  despite  its  impro- 
bability, it  is  possible  that  a combination  may  some 
day  succeed  in  obtaining  a position  in  the  brain 
that  will  enable  it  to  solve  the  problem.” 

This  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  reserving  in  mind 
the  fact  that  all  thinking  is  done  by  a succession  of 
combinations  of  elements,  as  each  combination  can 
only  think  or  speak  for  itself,  and  hence  the  com- 
binations of  Greater  Mind  are  constantly  moving 
and  following  one  another  with  more  or  less  rapidity, 
after  the  manner  of  geometrical  figures  shown  by  a 
magic  lantern. 

The  nerves  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
elements  of  life — being  the  elements  themselves — 
that  every  sensation,  emotion,  thought,  &c.,  is  in- 
duced by  them,  through  the  medium  of  themselves. 
Have,  then,  we  may  ask,  the  elements  within  them- 
selves the  elements  of  original  pleasure  and  pain,  or 
are  they  compelled  to  create  the  nerves  of  so  sensi- 
tive a nature  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  a necessary 
result  ? 

These  questions,  with  our  present  limitations  of 
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knowledge,  are  difficult  to  answer,  but  there  are  two 
reasons  for  expecting  the  affirmative  to  be  for  the 
former  one  ; firstly,  because  it  favours  the  idea  of 
the  ultimate  unity  of  substance,  from  which  stand- 
point, pleasure  and  pain  cannot  be  separated  from 
universal  noumena  to  become  independent  parts  of 
the  organism  ; and  secondly,  because  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  the  elements  could  create  pleasure  and 
pain ; by  analogous  reasoning,  those  sensations  must 
be  part  of  their  nature  when  they  are  in  certain 
combinations,  and  they  must  in  themselves  be 
powerless  to  cause  or  prevent  them. 

And  here  an  interesting  incident  bearing  upon 
this  argument  occurs.  Compare  the  last  paragraph 
with  the  one  preceding  the  last  three  paragraphs, 
which  was  written  about  two  hours  before  the 
other.  The  combination  of  elements  responsible  for 
it  was  unable  to  supply  any  information  with  regard 
to  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  pain.  But  the  com- 
bination of  the  elements  responsible  for  the  last 
paragraph  has  given  an  idea,  which  was  evidently 
produced  by  association  (memory)  bringing  up  the 
monistic  theory,  together  with  that  of  the  un- 
alterable nature  of  elements,  and,  by  inference 
founding  an  opinion  from  them.  Plainly  then,  the 
desired  information  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  by  a 
priori  knowledge ; the  necessary  factor  is  experience. 

Although  there  may  be  a possibility  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a combination  of  elements  which  shall  be 
capable  of  solving  for  us  the  mysteries  of  the  be- 
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ginning,  the  reason,  and  the  end,  of  all  things,  yet, 
as  all  combinations  of  elements  producing  conscious- 
ness are  only  compounded  through  experience, 
apparently  experience  must  lead  the  way.  It  may 
be  possible  that  each  Greater  Ego,  as  a whole,  is 
a priori  the  master  of  these  mysteries ; for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  states  of  consciousness  are 
composed  of  but  a small  proportion  of  the  elements 
of  the  organism,  and  therefore  each  combination  of 
elements,  on  realising  its  second  consciousness  in 
the  brain,  must  necessarily  be  an  incomplete  com- 
bination if  the  organism  as  a whole  is  considered. 

It  is  reasonable  to  surmise  that  there  are  elements 
in  the  universe  which  we  are  unable  to  use,  by 
reason  of  our  not  having  the  organs  of  these  ele- 
ments in  the  brain  ; but  supposing  that  mankind, 
in,  perhaps,  the  distant  future,  becomes  possessed 
of  the  necessary  organs,  it  will  then,  as  I have 
already  said,  be  possible  that  the  now  apparently 
unfathomable  mysteries  of  life  and  the  universe  may 
be  understood  and  explained. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONSCIOUSNESS,  SUBCONSCIOUSNESS,  AND 
UNCONSCIOUSNESS 

Continuing  our  investigations  and  carrying  with  us 
the  previously  worked  out  assumptions  that  all  life 
is  composed  of  the  three  groups  of  elementary  sub- 
stances— Mind,  matter,  and  force.  Consciousness, 
Subconsciousness,  and  Unconsciousness  therefore 
must  be  composed  entirely  of  the  above  elements,  and, 
as  they  (the  states  of  mind)  are  evidently  repre- 
sentative of  the  mental  aspect  of  life,  the  elements 
of  matter  and  force  are  generally  left  out  of  sight, 
when  the  above  states  are  considered ; though  there 
is  no  evidence  that  consciousness  in  any  form,  or  in- 
telligence either,  exist  independently  of  matter  and 
force — but  as  we  have  already  postulated  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  above  states  comprise  the  elements  of 
each  division,  we  may  be  allowed  to  consider  them 
in  their  mental,  and  not  in  their  material,  aspect. 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  all  which  is 
initiative  in  man’s  life  is  comprised  in  the  heading 
of  this  chapter.  But  if  we  refer  to  these  three 
mental  states  by  their  alternative  names — the  con- 
scious mind,  the  subconscious  mind,  and  the  un- 
conscious mind,  no  doubt  many  scientists  will  at 
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once  object  to  certain  forces  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  unconscious — as  those  which  carry  on  the 
process  of  digestion,  for  example — being  included  in 
the  conditions  of  mind. 

But  whether  it  be  called  the  unconscious  mind,  or 
simply  the  unconscious,  all  this  particular  mind  or 
mental  state,  as  well  as  all  states  of  consciousness, 
and  subconsciousness,  will  be  found  included  in  the 
comprehensive  Mind  which  I have  designated  the 
Greater  Mind ; and  they  are  all  comprised  of  the 
same  elementary  substances. 

Thus,  when  Greater  Mind  is  doing  its  work 
through  the  brain,  we  have — 

Consciousness,  or  the  conscious  mind. 

When  Greater  Mind  is  allowing  certain  com- 
binations of  its  elements  to  use  their  organs  in  the 
brain  desultorily,  we  have — 

Subconsciousness,  or  the  subconscious  mind. 

And  when  the  Greater  Mind  is  performing  its 
functions  independently  of  the  brain,  we  have — 

The  Unconscious  ; or,  the  unconscious  mind. 

Some  of  my  critics  to  whom  I have  submitted 
certain  parts  of  my  theory  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  I had  made  a confusion  between 
the  Greater  Mind  and  the  unconscious  mind,  but 
the  Greater  Mind  very  widely  differs  from  the 
unconscious  mind,  since  it  is  much  more  com- 
prehensive, for  in  addition  to  the  unconscious,  it 
includes  the  subconscious,  the  conscious,  and  also 
every  intelligence  belonging  to  the  organism,  and  I 
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place  whatever  claim  there  may  be  of  originality 
here,  upon  the  fact  that,  in  the  term  “ Greater  Mind  ” 

as  I use  it— the  three  minds  (all  inner  intelligences 

included)  are  Unified,  and  so,  what  I profess  to  have 
discovered,  is,  not  a neiv  mind , but  the  elements  and 
constitution  of  these  three  minds  unified  as  they 
are  in  the  Greater  Mind. 

Von  Hartmann,  I must  point  out,  assumes  that  “the 
unconscious  is  a pure  and  spiritual  activity,  without 
a substratum  of  nerve  or  brain,  which  are  the  bases 
of  consciousness  ” ; while  this  theory  argues  that  the 
Greater  Mind  is  a colony  of  pure  and  spiritual 
activities,  which,  nevertheless,  are  elementary  sub- 
stances ; and  that  the  nerve  and  brain — the  bases  of 
consciousness — are  merely  organs  constructed,  main- 
tained, and  directed,  by  the  elements  of  the  Greater 
Mind,  similarly  to  all  the  other  varieties  of  organs. 

It  would  more  truly  express  my  views  if  I were  to 
say  that  the  brain,  the  nerves,  and  all  the  various 
organs  in  the  body  are  themselves  the  development 
of  the  three  classes  of  elements.  I do  not  wish  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  elements  are  outside  the  brain, 
nerves,  and  organs,  and  direct  them  as  a man  might 
direct  the  movements  of  a horse. 

From  Plato  to  the  present  time,  scientists  generally 
have  been  conscious  of  a spiritual  activity,  although 
they  have  not  been  unanimous  with  regard  to  the 
form  it  takes.  Thus,  Plato’s  conception  of  it  was 
the  Absolute  Idea.  Hegel’s  is  the  same ; von 
Hartmann’s  is  the  Will  and  Idea ; Spinoza’s  is  the 
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Substance  ; Schopenhauer  s is  the  Will ; Fichtor’s  is 
the  Absolute  Ego  ; Schelling’s  is  the  Absolute  Subject 
Object,  and  so  on. 

Such  are  some  of  the  terms  applied  to  assumed 
substances,  and  speculative  theories.  These  sub- 
stances have  never  been  analytically  reduced  into 
technical  elements,  because  the  means  to  do  this 
never  probably  occurred  to  their  authors,  nor  has 
any  one  ever  been  able  to  explain  what  they  are, 
and  how  they  work. 

But,  so  far  from  this  present  theory  being 
speculative,  I have  advanced  in  it,  many  definite 
hypotheses,  which  I hold  can  be  proved  or  falsified 
by  experiment ; and  the  elements  upon  which  they 
are  founded  are  always  conveniently  at  hand  when 
required  for  experimental  purposes. 

Dr.  Schofield,  in  his  work  on  the  “Unconscious 
Mind,”  gives  a number  of  interesting  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  thinkers  on  both  sides  of  the  Un- 
conscious Mind  theory.  From  those  who  are 
antagonistic  to  it  he  quotes  Bowne  (“  Uncon- 
scious knowing  and  willing  are  phrases  which 
defy  all  interpretation”),  Ladd  (“To  speak  of  un- 
conscious psychical  or  mental  states  as  belonging 
to  mind,  is  to  use  the  words  that  are  quite  unintel- 
ligible. To  talk  of  unconscious  mental  states  is  to 
talk  of  the  inconceivable,  of  wooden  iron,  of  the 
unconscious  conscious”),  Montgomery  (“ Every  one 
feels  that  to  speak  of  unconscious  mental  states 
is  not  only  uttering  a paradox,  but  to  be  almost  as 
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preposterous  as  if  we  were  to  assert  non-existent 
existence”),  Sully  (“Modern  science,  physiological 
as  well  as  psychological,  is  unable  to  advance  any 
proof  of  unconscious  elements  of  processions  in 
the  human  mind”),  Royce  (“If  by  the  uncon- 
scious mind  is  meant  matter,  we  remain  where  we 
were.  But  if  unconscious  mind  means  aught  else, 
then  the  term  seems  equivalent  to  unconscious  con- 
sciousness, and  all  the  ingenuity  of  generations  of 
von  Hartmanns  shall  not  induce  us  to  corrupt  our 
speculations  with  monstrous  marriages  of  contradic- 
tory  notions,  whereof  the  philosophy  of  the  uncon- 
scious ‘seems  so  proud’”),  Hutton  (“I  do  not 
think  you  can  get  the  result  of  thinking  without 
thought,  of  judging  without  judgment  . . . but 
only  physical  conditions  of  thought”),  Ireland 
(“The  theory  of  unconscious  cerebration  derives  no 
support  from  physiology”),  and  Kirchener  (“An 
unconscious  consciousness.  . . . Are  there  uncon- 
scious acts?  . . . the  proof  of  unconscious  physical 
phenomena  is  difficult,  for  in  order  to  be  experienced 
they  must  be  known  . . . what  is  adduced  as  proof 
fails  in  certainty”).1  And  from  those  in  favour  of 
it:  Bowen  (“We  have  produced  evidence  from 
known  psychologists  that  the  Unconscious  Mind 
is  the  secret  source  of  apperception”),  Rosmini 
(“  The  fundamental  source  of  all  mental  operation  ”), 

I have  slightly  abridged  Dr.  Schofield’s  quotations  for  the 
Unconscious  Mind  theory,  but  those  against  it  are  reproduced 
verbatim. 
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James  Ward  (“The  unconscious  motive  power  of 
all  actions”),  Ribot  (“The  immediate  cause  of 
all  voluntary  action.”  “ The  elaborate  arranger  of 
all  dates  and  facts  ”),  Montgomery  (“  The  basis 
of  all  mind  action  ”),  Bascom  (“  The  ceaseless  off- 
spring of  conscious  activity”),  Maudsley  (“The 
agent  that  accomplishes  all  mental  work,  conscious- 
ness being  merely  the  light.”  “ The  most  important 
of  all  mental  actions,  the  essential  process  on  which 
thinking  depends.”  “ The  deep  basis  of  all  mental 
functions  ”),  Creighton  (“  The  vast  reserve  behind 
the  scenes”),  Wundt  (“The  basis  on  which  the 
conscious  always  depends.”  “The  uniting  agent  in 
all  separate  acts  of  consciousness”),  Ladd  (“The 
source  of  happy  hits,  the  rare  achievements  of 
inventions,  of  our  most  brilliant  and  impressive 
acts”),  von  Hartmann  (“The  source  of  genius, 
instinct,  tact,  love  of  the  beautiful,  invention, 
ethics  ”),  Barrett  (“  The  seat  of  inspiration,  of 
conscience,  and  of  divine  life”),  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  quotations,  pro  and  con, 
that  the  balance  of  psychological  opinion  is  distinctly 
in  favour  of  what  is  clumsily  termed  the  unconscious 
mind  theory.  But  Dr.  Schofield  is  obviously  justified 
in  charging  some  psychologists  with  ambiguity. 
Comparing  the  contradictory  sentences  from  the 
writings  of  the  same  scientists  in  different  parts  of 
their  works  (as  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  quotations 
from  them),  it  is  difficult  to  gather  whether  they  are 
questioning  the  existence  of  the  something  called 
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the  unconscious  mind,  or  whether  they  merely  object 
to  the  paradox  suggested  by  the  term  mind,  which 
is  confined  generally  (and  no  doubt  unsatisfactorily) 
to  Consciousness,  being  prefixed  by  the  word  “ uncon- 
scious.” In  any  case  it  appears  that  inappropriate 
nomenclature  is  responsible  for  a great  deal  of  the 
misunderstanding. 

Probably  what  is  really  meant  by  the  unconscious 
mind  is  an  active  mind  (employing  the  term  “active 
mind  ” in  a wider  sense  than  psychologists  generally 
use  it)  having  an  inner  consciousness,  of  which  the 
conscious  mind  is  unconscious. 

When  a person  becomes  the  abode  of  a tape- 
worm, we  may  presume  that  his  unwelcome  tenant 
possesses  consciousness,  and  hence  it  would  be  mis- 
leading to  describe  it  as  the  unconscious  tape-worm, 
merely  because  its  host  is  unconscious  of  its  presence 
within  him. 

But  if  we  are  to  make  ourselves  properly  under- 
stood, we  must  employ  names  as  they  are  commonly 
applied,  however  unsatisfactory  we  may  consider  the 
nomenclature.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  deny  the 
existence  of  a thing  which  we  know,  or  suppose, 
exists,  simply  because  a name  which  may  mean 
something  else  is  applied  to  it.  No  doubt  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  change  the  name ; but  if  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  doing  that,  it  is  better 
to  let  the  matter  remain  as  it  is,  and  leave  the 
responsibility  to  the  authors  of  the  incongruity. 

Another  misleading  term  is  “ reflex  action  ” when 
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applied  to  an  intelligent  but  unconsciously  (because 
independently  of  the  brain)  performed  action.  Re- 
marking upon  this,  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  “Ele- 
mentary Physiology,”  says : “ The  name  is  not  a 
good  one,  since  it  seems  to  imply  that  the  molecular 
changes  in  the  afferent  nerve,  the  central  column, 
and  the  efferent  nerve,  are  all  alike,  and  differ  only 
in  direction,  whereas  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
they  differ  in  many  ways. 

“ A Reflex  Action,”  continues  the  professor,  “ may 
take  place  without  our  knowing  anything  about  it, 
and  hundreds  of  such  actions  are  continually  going 
on  in  our  bodies  without  our  being  aware  of  them. 
But  it  very  frequently  happens  that  we  learn  that 
something  is  going  on  when  a stimulus  affects  our 
afferent  nerves,  by  having  what  we  call  a feeling,  or 
sensation. 

“We  class  sensations  along  with  emotions,  and 
volitions,  and  thoughts,  under  the  common  head  of 
states  of  consciousness.  But  what  consciousness  is, 
we  know  not;  and  how  it  is  that  anything  so  re- 
markable as  a state  of  consciousness  comes  about 
as  a result  of  irritating  nervous  tissue,  is  just  as  un- 
accountable as  any  other  ultimate  fact  of  nature.” 

Despite  this  sweeping  opinion  of  Professor  Hux- 
ley’s, however,  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  explain 
what  this  consciousness  is,  and  how  it  comes  about. 

In  this  Greater  Mind  theory,  life  is  represented 
by  the  elements  which  were  in  the  original  cell  and 
wrhich  afterwards  produced  the  resultant  organism. 
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These  elements  absorb,  or  compound  with,  other 
elements  from  the  external  world — whether  they  be 
those  of  what  is  called  mind,  or  of  what  is  called 
matter,  or  of  what  is  called  physical  force — in  such 
quantity  as  may  be  necessary  to  build  up  their 
organs  and  structures.  They  extract  from  the  out- 
side world,  and  use,  by  their  combined  intelligences, 
their  kindred  elements  of  heat,  electricity,  mag- 
netism ; animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable,  substances, 
as  they  are  required,  repelling  those  which  are  mis- 
chievous, or  unnecessary,  for  their  purpose.  They 
manufacture — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say,  they  resolve  themselves  into — the  gastric 
juices  for  digesting  the  food  which  they  procure, 
and  prepare.  They  form  themselves  into  the  blood, 
and  into  the  heart,  which  circulates  it.  They  con- 
struct, and  use,  all  the  other  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  life ; and  surely,  if  the  Greater 
Mental  elements  be  capable  of  performing  such 
miracles  as  these — the  which  after  all  are  merely 
everyday  commonplace  matters  of  fact — it  should 
not  be  very  difficult  to  believe  that  they  also  have 
power  to  construct  the  brain,  in  order  to  procure  a 
second,  or  outward,  consciousness. 

This  theory  maintains  that  any  particular  com- 
bination of  Greater  Mental  elements  which  has 
obtained  dominance  in  the  brain,  has  then  a new 
consciousness  (a  posteriori). 

All  the  elements  having  organs  in  the  body  no 
doubt  possess  an  elementary  consciousness  of  their 
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own,  but  the  elements  dominating  the  organs  have 
individually  no  control,  or  at  any  rate,  only  a very 
limited  control,  over  the  motor  nerves,  through  their 
own  organs.  No  initiative  and  predetermined  move- 
ments of  the  motor  organs  can  be  made  save  only 
by  the  combination  actively  using  its  organs  in  the 
brain,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  combination.  The 
Greater  Mental  elements  construct  the  brain  for 
their  own  use  ; it  is  a part  of  themselves.  No  doubt 
they  can,  and  often  do,  live  and  thrive  without  a 
brain,  as  in  the  case  of  vegetation ; but  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  vegetable  world  are  without  motive 
power ; they  are  incapable  of  migrating  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  sustenance,  or  to  escape  from 
danger — albeit  they  not  infrequently  invent,  and 
practise,  devices  for  their  own  protection. 

Immediately  the  combination  of  Greater  Mental 
elements  obtains  supremacy  in  the  brain,  it  becomes 
manifest  to  itself,  as  it  is  also  to  the  Greater  Ego — 
that  is  to  say,  it  becomes  a state  of  consciousness. 

This  manifestation  appears  to  be  a desirable  reali- 
sation to  the  elements,  seeing  that  they  evidently 
regard  it  as  worth  contending  for. 

Man,  in  his  entirety,  is  represented  by  the  whole 
of  his  elements  constituting  the  Greater  Ego,  but 
that  portion  of  the  elements  which  are  actively  using 
his  brain  is  naturally  without  complete  conscious- 
ness of  the  character  and  quality  of  the  Greater  Ego, 
although  the  Greater  Ego  is  conscious  of  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  portion  constituting 
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the  combination.  It  is  the  successions  of  the  com- 
binations of  the  elements  dominant  in  the  brain 
(states  of  consciousness),  by  which  we — in  great 
part,  though  not  altogether — judge  our  fellow-man. 
We  know  him,  and  criticise  him,  and  commune, 
and  converse  with  him,  through  these  constantly 
changing  combinations,  which  represent  him  as  (to 
us)  he  appears  to  be  ; and  his  character  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  various  combinations 
which  assume  dominance  in  his  brain. 

At  the  same  time — as  already  indicated — it  is 
impossible  to  know  a man  entirely  by  the  com- 
binations which  pass  through  his  brain  ; many  of 
his  actions  are  unconsciously  performed,  and  they, 
when  they  come  under  our  observation,  reveal  to 
us  the  quality  of  the  Greater  Mind. 

Thus  a man  is  really  mentally  constituted  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  grade  of  the  Greater 
Mental  elements  which  possess  organs  in  his  brain. 
If  he  has  a large  number  of  the  organs,  all  well 
developed  and  evenly  balanced,  he  will  necessarily 
have  a well-developed  and  evenly-balanced  Greater 
Mind. 

The  Greater  Mental  elements  can  sometimes  use 
the  motor  organs  without  the  intervention  of  the 
brain  as  in  the  simplest  so-called  reflex  actions, 
which  are  often  “the  result  of  irritating  nervous 
tissue,”  but  the  movement  would  not  be  brought 
about  by  a state  of  consciousness,  but  rather  by  a 
state  of  what  is  called  unconsciousness ; the  move- 
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ment  having  been  made ; the  phenomena  caused 
by  the  excitation  of  some  of  the  elements  become 
manifest  to  the  Greater  Ego,  and  produce  both  a 
sensation  and  an  emotion  : hence  a “ state  of  con- 
sciousness comes  about  as  a result  of  irritating 
nervous  tissue.” 

The  elements  comprising  vegetable  life  may,  and 
in  many  cases  do,  live  for  more,  and  not  infrequently 
for  very  considerably  more,  than  a hundred  years  in 
their  environment,  obtaining  food  and  water,  pro- 
pagating their  species,  and  apparently  enjoying 
existence,  and  all  without,  so  far  as  we  know, 
possessing  any  organ  of  the  nature  of  a brain. 

The  outer  consciousness  of  the  small  combination 
is  too  often  mistaken  for  the  whole  mind  — the 
whole  organism.  The  “I”  of  consciousness  is 
generally  credited  with  more  power  than  it  really 
possesses  ; it  is,  in  fact,  merely  a small  combination 

* 

temporarily  dominant,  by  sufferance  of  the  powerful 
Unity — the  Greater  Ego — which  never  appears  in 
its  entirety  in  the  brain.  The  Greater  Ego  is  the 
real  “I”  ; the  actual,  permanent  personality. 

Professor  Huxley  describes  experiments  in  which 
certain  cold-blooded  animals,  after  decapitation, 
persistently  endeavour  to  remove,  with  their  limbs, 
a torturing  corrosive  liquid  from  their  bodies,  where- 
to it  has  been  applied ; which  of  course  shows  con- 
clusively that  feeling  and  intelligence  can — and  do 
— exist  in  the  absence  of  the  brain,  and  at  once 
disposes  of  the  supposition  that  the  mind,  or  at  least 
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intelligence,  is  solely  centred  in,  and  dependent 
upon,  it. 

Professor  Huxley,  therefore,  is  in  harmony  with— 
and  indeed  proves — my  contention,  that  the  greater 
mind  is  diffused  throughout  the  body,  instead  of 
being  isolated  in  any  particular  part  of  it,  and  that, 
independently  of  the  brain,  certain  of  the  elements 
are  sensitive  to  stimuli  affecting  their  organs,  and 
can  exercise  such  parts  of  the  body  by  permission  of 
the  Greater  Ego  as  those  organs  control.  But  the 
elements  are  unable  to  move  any  part  of  the  body 
unless  their  physical  organs  are  in  working  order. 
They  are  unable,  for  example,  to  bridge  over  a 
severance  of  the  spinal  cord,  though,  if  the  spinal 
cord,  the  afferent  and  the  efferent  nerves,  and  the 
muscles,  are  all  uninjured,  the  greater  mental  ele- 
ments can  work  through  them,  and  use  their  organs, 
which,  after  all,  are  only  part  of  themselves,  and 
which  it  is  their  function  to  direct. 

But  the  consciousness  which  is  independent  of 
the  brain  is  not  a manifestation  of  consciousness  ; it 
is  not  the  complex  outer  consciousness,  but  elemen- 
tary consciousness. 

With  a fairly  complete  list  of  the  elementary 
substances  composing  all  the  three  groups  of  which 
life  is  composed,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  self- 
compounding is  one  of  their  chief  characteristics, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  a means  whereby  they 
can  and  do  compound,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
reason  why  every  phenomena  of  life  including  con- 
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sciousness,  unconsciousness,  memory,  sleep,  dissolu- 
tion, &c.,  &c.,  should  not  be  perfectly  understood  by 
man,  and  the  only  question  left  for  us  to  which  we 
can  give  no  answer,  is,  What  is  the  inward  nature  of 
an  element  ? If  we  could  only  find  out  what  an 
element  really  is  we  probably  should  know  all ; but 
as  the  elements  individually  have  such  a limited 
amount  of  sentiency,  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon 
the  chance  of  obtaining  the  number  required  to  form 
a combination  capable  of  possessing  this  knowledge, 
and  upon  the  accident  whereby  this  combination  is 
brought  into  the  outer  consciousness  of  the  brain  ; 
perhaps  this  knowledge  is  only  known  to  the  Great 
Unity  comprising  all  the  elements,  if  so,  Infinity 
is  a sealed  problem  to  the  various  parts  of  this 
Unity. 

Among  the  questions  I have  put  to  my  theory  is 
the  following  : Must  the  organs  in  an  individual  be 
worked  from  within  or  may  they  not  be  worked  by 
the  parent  elements  from  the  unknown  regions  of 
space  ? 

Suppose,  now,  we  take,  for  illustrative  purposes, 
an  individual  with  his  organs  already  formed.  It 
cannot  make  any  difference  either  to  his  thoughts  or 
his  actions,  whether  his  organs  are  worked  from  within 
themselves,  or  from  without ; the  effect  to  him  as  well 
as  to  others  must  be  the  same  in  either  case,  because 
his  outer  consciousness  as  far  as  it  appears  to  his 
fellow-men  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  his 
brain  organs  are.  If  any  of  the  organs  of  his  brain 
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are  absent,  no  power,  whether  within  or  without,  can 
create  them,  and  no  conscious  action  can  be  exhibited 
unless  the  elements  composing  the  state  of  conscious- 
ness have  their  organs  in  the  brain.  Of  course  I do 
not  mean  by  this  that  a weak,  or  deficient,  brain 
organ,  in  its  normal  position,  may  not  be  to  some 
extent  strengthened,  or  developed  ; but  before  that 
can  be  done,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  organ 
must  be  in  its  place. 

If  we  trace  the  fully  grown  organism  back  to  its 
germ,  the  argument  is  greatly  in  favour  of  its  work- 
ing force  being  within,  since  the  organs  have  to  be 
built  up  by  their  elements  ; but  they  are  only  able  to 
build  up  those  of  which  the  potential  organs  have 
existed  in  the  ovum.  And  although  it  is  possible 
that  the  elements  may  be  able  to  communicate  with 
similar  elements  in  other  individuals,  yet  all  in- 
vestigation in  this  direction  goes  to  show  that  the 
colony  of  elements  in  each  individual,  from  the 
ovum  to  full  development,  forms  a distinctive  colony, 
albeit  each  colony  of  course  fits  into  its  own  parti- 
cular place,  and  is  perfectly  compounded  with  the 
universal  cosmos. 

When  the  body  decays,  the  elements  of  Mind 
presumably  become  disembodied  elements.  The 
common  belief  is  that,  when  the  body  dies,  the 
soul — or  what  in  the  Greater  Mind  theory  is  its 
equivalent  departs  from  it  &n  viccssc.  But  our 
experience  of  what  transpires  during  the  process  of 
dissolution  does  not  support  this  view.  No  doubt 
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when  a person  dies  suddenly,  the  soul,  or  the  life, 
may  seem  to  vacate  the  body  as  an  entirety ; but 
when  death  is  the  result  of  senile  decay,  or  a linger- 
ing sickness,  it  must  appear,  to  even  a casual  observer, 
that  the  elements  of  Mind  leave  the  body  gradually. 

In  old  age,  man  loses  the  use  of  his  organs, 
although  they  may  still  exist.  By  slow  degrees,  his 
senses  of  sight,  smell,  taste,  hearing,  leave  him ; his 
intellect,  once  perhaps  great,  diminishes,  and  even  his 
consciousness  fades  away,  until,  in  extreme  old  age, 
nothing  of  it  is  left  save  the  dimmest  flickering  of 
the  former  multitudinous  Greater  Mental  elements, 
which  originally  built  up,  and  sustained,  the  once 
mentally  and  physically  splendid  animal,  now 
wasted,  shrunken,  and  helpless. 

When  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  in  danger  of 
damage  by  wear,  sleep  becomes  necessary,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  recuperated. 

To  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  sleep,  we  have 
three  hypotheses  to  choose  from,  namely  : — 

(i.)  That  it  is  the  result  of  the  Greater  Mental 
elements  voluntarily  taking  a rest  for  their  self- 
recuperation. 

(2.)  That  it  comes  from  the  inability  of  the  organs, 
through  exhaustion,  to  accurately  record  external 
associations,  and  hence  their  failure  to  produce  the 
(consequent)  mental  combinations  which  are  associ- 
ated with  wakefulness ; and 

(3.)  That  it  is  the  result  of  the  Greater  Mental 
elements  voluntarily  according  rest  to  their  organs 
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(the  more  material  part  of  themselves),  in  order  to 
rectify  the  mischief  caused  by  wear  and  tear. 

Of  these  three  suggested  explanations,  that  of  the 
second  hypothesis  is  apparently  the  most  plausible, 
and  no  doubt  up  to  a certain  point  it  may  be  accepted 
as  correct.  But  it  cannot  be  considered  altogether 
trustworthy,  because  it  fails  to  cover  the  whole 
ground.  It  will  account  for  normal  sleep,  and  for 
the  sleep  of  the  intoxicated,  but  not  for  that  of  the 
person  who,  although  unfatigued,  and  who  may  even 
feel  an  inclination  to  continue  work,  but  who,  having 
completed  what  he  considers  to  be  a sufficiency  of 
labour  for  the  time  being,  and  having  a wholesome 
regard  for  his  physical  welfare,  retires  to  rest,  and 
straightway  falls  into  a healthful  slumber.  Still  less 
will  it  account  for  the  inability  of  an  over-worked, 
and  thoroughly  tired  out,  individual  to  sleep,  when 
he  has  for  it  the  opportunity  of  which  he  is  so 
painfully  unable  to  avail  himself. 

There  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  accepting  the 
first  tentative  explanation,  conspicuous  among  them 
being  the  fact  that,  as  the  groups  of  elements  are 
of  opposite  and  contradictory  character,  all  contend- 
ing among  themselves,  each  for  a different  object, 
we  can  hardly  assume  that  at  given  intervals  they 
raise  a flag  of  truce,  discontinue  their  mutual  aggres- 
sion, and  retire  from  the  occupation  of  the  brain, 
in  order  that  the  general  welfare  of  the  body,  in 

which  some  of  them  have  no  interest,  shall  be 
maintained. 
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Apparently  the  third  hypothesis  is  the  most 
feasible  and  satisfactory  of  the  list,  albeit  it  also 
at  first  glance  presents  certain  difficulties. 

So  far,  my  investigations  have  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  organs  of  the  brain  are  formed,  developed, 
and  directed  by,  and  out  of,  their  own  elements, 
which  are  most  probably  affiliated,  but  that  the 
organs  are  not  used  solely  by  their  own  elements — 
or  rather,  the  various  elements  and  the  various 
organs  compound,  and  produce  the  dominant  com- 
bination which  would  necessarily  have  possession 
of  the  major  part  of  the  brain.  Now,  seeing 
that  the  elements  have  constructed  the  brain, 
are  in  fact  themselves  the  brain,  it  must  naturally 
be  their  object  to  keep  it  in  a condition  of  health ; 
an  excess  of  work  tends  to  impoverish  the  tissues, 
and,  consequently,  to  render  the  organ  unhealthy. 

No  doubt  it  is  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  that 
impels  the  various  combined  elements,  whose  in- 
terests are  centred  in  the  health  of  the  brain,  to 
combine,  that  it  may  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
rest  and  recuperation,  by  freeing  it  from  those  ele- 
ments (by  not  combining  with  them)  which  would 
otherwise  overtask  it. 

But  although  I am  satisfied  that  this  hypothesis 
will  fully  account  for  sleep  in  all  its  phases,  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  I am  begging  the  question  by 
crediting  the  brain  with  any  peculiarity  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  other  organs,  since  I attribute  to  them 
all  certain  elements  which  in  combination  are  soli- 
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citous  for  their  health  and  well-being.  This,  indeed, 
is  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  from  the  fact  that  the 
organs  and  their  elements  are  one  and  the  same. 

The  second  hypothesis  may  no  doubt  account 
for  the  sleep  which  is  engendered  by  weariness,  as 
well  as  that  which  results  from  the  excessive  use 
of  alcoholic  stimulant.  But  the  third  hypothesis 
seems  to  be  equally  reliable,  and  it  also  at  the  same 
time  accounts  for  the  sleep  which  comes,  not  from 
weariness,  but  simply  from  a desire  to  sleep,  in  order 
that  the  body  may  be  invigorated,  and  its  health 
maintained. 

This  third  hypothesis  suggests  that  the  combina- 
tion of  the  elements  which  is  solicitous  for  the 
health  of  the  brain,  is  the  one  which  desires  and 
demands  sleep,  and  that  all  it  has  to  do  to  accom- 
plish its  object,  is  to  assume  the  dominancy,  by  re- 
fusing to  ally  itself  with  the  elements  which  induce 
action.  And  thus  it  ensures  rest  for  the  brain, 
because,  as  I have  already  indicated,  it  is  not 
possible  for  more  than  a single  combination  of 
elements,  if  a powerful  one,  to  be  in  possession 
of  it  at  the  same  time,  and  the  combination  which 
pioduces  rest,  once  having  obtained  dominancy,  has 
nothing  further  to  do,  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  func- 
tion, than  to  maintain  a condition  of  masterly  in- 
activity, by  preventing  the  influx  into  the  brain  of 
other  combinations  ; and  they  being  excluded,  sleep 
necessarily  results. 

The  third  hypothesis  further  indicates  how  sleep 
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can  be  induced  by  this  brain-preserving  combination, 
when  otherwise  the  mind  would  remain  active. 
Obviously,  if  it  can  exclude  the  other  combinations, 
and  thus  obtain  the  ascendancy,  sleep  will  ensue, 
and,  indeed,  it  may  even  aid  its  object,  by  using  the 
brain  itself  with  gentle  work  of  a monotonous,  or 
rhythmic  character,  as  when  a weary  but  sleepless 
individual  successfully  woos  slumber  by  counting,  or 
other  such  device. 

Sleeplessness  may  be  the  result  of  disease  affecting 
the  organs  of  the  brain,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  the 
action  upon  them  of  otherwise  wholesome  stimuli. 
In  either  case  the  brain-preserving  combination  is 
in  conflict  with  the  particular  influence,  exerting 
itself  to  procure  rest  for  its  organs,  the  which  it  can 
only  fail  to  do  by  the  disease  proving  too  powerful 
for  it  to  overcome,  or  by  the  wholesome  stimulant 
developing  into  an  unwholesome  one. 

Sometimes  we  find  it  difficult  to  sleep,  and  at 
others  we  find  it  difficult  to  remain  awake.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  conflict  between  the  elements  is 
often  very  keen,  being  generally  between  those  of 
the  higher  class,  composing  the  feelings  contained 
in  what  is  called  duty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  the  tired  organs  on  the  other.  We  may  find  an 
object  lesson  of  this  warfare  of  the  elements  of  the 
brain  organs  in  the  case  of  the  weary  soldier  on 
sentry  duty  at  an  isolated  post.  The  combined 
elements  for  preventing  him  succumbing  to  his 
weariness  are  those  which  represent  his  oath,  his 
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duty,  his  patriotism,  his  esprit  de  corps ; his  fear  of 
being  discovered  asleep,  of  being  court-martialled, 
and  disgraced. 

Here  are  a large  number  of  elements  which,  in 
combination,  should  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
sentry’s  wakefulness.  Those  which  promote  sleep 
are  of  a lower  grade,  and  are  contained  in  the  feel- 
ings of  self-gratification,  in  alliance  with  the  wearied 
organs.  But  these  feelings  obtain  supremacy  by 
reason  of  the  other  feelings,  which,  under  other 
conditions,  would  rise  against  and  counteract  their 
efforts  to  induce  sleep,  being  dormant,  for  want  of 
stimuli  to  excite  them  to  action.  If  there  were 
anything  inspiriting  for  the  sleepy  soldier  to  do,  or 
to  see,  his  remaining  in  a condition  of  wakefulness 
would  be  comparatively  easy ; but  the  effort  to  keep 
the  nerves  alert,  and  particularly  those  which  con- 
trol the  motor  muscles  of  the  eyelids,  is,  under  the 
stated  conditions,  extremely  difficult  and  painful, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  exertions 
of  the  often  powerful  elements,  to  maintain  wakeful- 
ness in  the  subject,  should  sometimes  fail. 

During  sleep  the  majority  of  the  elements  have 
but  a limited  power  in  the  brain,  the  dominant 
combination  preventing  their  access  to  it.  In  the 
healthy  subject,  dreams  are  generally  more  or  less 
agreeable  ; they  do  not  fatigue  the  brain,  and  very 
rarely  do  they  exhibit  power  over  the  motor  muscles. 
Hence  the  healthy  individual  will  rise  from  his 
repose  thoroughly  refreshed  and  recuperated, 
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mentally  and  physically,  even  after  elaborate 
dreaming. 

We  all  have  two  personalities,  the  waking,  and 
the  dreaming.  What  we  supposititiously  say  and  do 
sometimes  in  our  dreams,  we  would  not  say  or  do 
when  we  are  awake ; and  yet  what  we  say  and  do 
when  we  are  awake,  we  frequently  repeat,  often 
grotesquely,  in  our  dreams. 

Dreams  appear  to  me  to  be  various  combinations 
of  greater  mental  elements  coursing  through  the 
brain,  but  which  the  brain-preserving  combinations 
effectually  prevent  obtaining  command  over  true 
consciousness,  and  the  motor  organs.  Nevertheless, 
the  number  of  ever-changing  combinations  necessary 
to  make  up  the  living  pictures  seen  in  dreams,  can 
be  resuscitated,  similarly  as  our  experiences  in 
waking  life  can  be  revived,  by  association. 

Our  dreams  appear  to  be  founded  upon  experi- 
ences, since  we  never  dream  of  anything  which  we 
have  had  no  experience  of  in  some  form  or  other. 
But  the  incidents  of  our  dreams  are  not  often  exact 
repetitions  of  real  occurrences — that  is,  exactly  as 
we  remember  them  when  we  are  awake.  The  harm- 
lessness of  dreams  seems  to  corroborate  the  Greater 
Mind  theory  with  regard  to  the  watchfulness  of  the 
Greater  Mental  elements  over  their  organs,  in  order 
to  prevent  undue,  or  unnecessary  labour  being 
forced  upon  them. 

But  although  these  elements  can,  in  a general 
way,  prevent  their  organs  being  unduly  exercised 
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during  sleep,  by  the  elements  which  are  responsible 
for  dreams,  they  are  not  always  able  to  ensure  them 
from  harm,  as  nightmare  fully  testifies. 

The  fearful  phenomena  experienced  in  some 
phases  of  nightmare,  as  well  as  in  raving  madness, 
in  delirium  tremens,  and  in  ordinary  delirium,  suffi- 
ciently prove  the  existence  of  formidable  elements 
in  every  unified  colony ; and  further,  that  gentle, 
lovable,  amiable,  and  humane  persons  owe  their 
admirable  qualities  to  the  fact  of  their  mental  elements 
being  evenly  balanced.  But  in  the  event  of  disease 
attacking  the  organs  of  the  higher  grade  elements, 
then  the  hitherto  estimable  mind  becomes,  perhaps, 
a disastrous  chaos  of  uncontrollable  passion. 

Reverie  is  a sort  of  semi-sleep,  and  may  be 
attributed  to  the  same  cause  as  sleep ; that  is,  the 
elements  which  have  constructed  the  organs  of  the 
brain,  finding  those  organs  to  be  suffering  from 
over-work,  refuse  to  combine  with  other,  but  too 
active,  elements,  with  the  result  that  they  experience 
the  reposeful  condition  called  reverie. 


CHAPTER  VI 


REASON,  WILL,  INTELLECT 

Before  entering  into  a description  and  explanation 
of  Reason  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Greater  Mind 
theory,  we  will  consider  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
its  common  acceptance. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Reasoning  may  be  broadly 
separated  into  two  divisions,  namely  : — 

(i.)  That  wherein  different  individuals  engage 
together  in  polemical  discussions. 

(2.)  That  in  which  ideas  are  evolved  from  a single 
mind,  independently  of  others. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  reasoning  out  of  a 
subject,  according  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  is 
simply  the  expression,  by  the  individuals  engaged, 
of  the  various  relevant  thoughts  as  they  occur. 
One  individual  propounds  a theory  or  advances  an 
opinion,  and  the  others  follow  with  their  respective 
views  upon  it ; the  pros  and  cons  are  compared, 
weighed,  and  discussed  ; weak  points  are  detected, 
and  rejected,  and  the  subject  is  criticised,  and 
argued  upon  from  the  various  lights  in  which  it 
presents  itself  to  the  different  intellects. 

Each  of  the  reasoning  minds  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion is  complete  in  itself,  and  has  its  particular 
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individual  intelligence;  each  may  introduce  an 
aspect  of  the  subject  discussed  which  is  different 
from  that  of  any  of  the  others.  But  the  individual 
who  presents  his  views  in  the  most  logical  form,  and 
expresses  them  in  the  clearest,  and  plainest  language, 
will  most  likely  be  the  one  to  prevail  with  the 
majority. 

Very  distinctive  from  this  phase  of  reasoning  is 
the  second  form  of  it,  wherein  one  single  mind 
independently  exercises  its  individual  complete 
intelligence.  This  single  mind,  also  critical  of  its 
own  work,  brings  into  consciousness,  say,  a particular 
thought,  which  may  be  immediately  succeeded  by 
another  one,  more  or  less  opposed  to  it,  and  it 
then  becomes  necessary  to  compare  their  respective 
merits,  in  order  to  decide  which  of  them  shall  be 
adopted. 

To  the  mental  processes  under  both  the  foregoing 
conditions,  the  term  “reason,”  or  “reasoning,”  is 
applied.  But  all  logical  thought  may  also  come 
under  the  head  of  reason. 

Thus,  in  its  general  sense,  reason  may  be  defined 
as  logical  thought  upon  definite  subjects  where  more 
than  one  line  of  argument  can  be  taken,  and  as 
opposed  to  ordinary  conversation  which  requires  but 
little  serious  thought. 

Theieare  of  course  various  idiomatic  uses  of  the  term 
“reason,”  and  its  derivatives,  such  as,  for  instance, 
its  employment  in  the  phrases,  « he  had  reason  to 
think”  (meaning  he  had  cause  to  think),  and  “with 
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reasonable  care  ” (meaning  with  ordinary  care),  but 
with  them  we  are  not  now  concerned,  since  we  are 
here  simply  regarding  the  word  in  its  sense  of 
describing  processions  of  thoughts,  during  their 
evolution  and  passage  through  the  conscious  mind, 
and  the  consideration  of  reason  in  this  form  can 
best  be  accomplished  when  we  take  it  as  being 
performed  by  one  mind. 

The  elementary  substances  composing  reason  (the 
element  of  life)  are  the  same  as  those  which  compose 
thoughts,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some 
explanation  of  the  interworking  of  these  elemen- 
tary substances  which  constitute  the  fundamental 
properties  of  Reason. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  may  take  the  elements  of 
mind  and  life,  and  endeavour,  by  examining  them, 
to  discover  whether  they  can  be  made  to  divulge 
the  secret  of  such  phenomena  as  reason,  will,  and 
intellect ; and  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  take  the 
phenomena  themselves,  and,  also  by  experiment, 
seek  for  their  explanation  by  the  theory  of  the 
elementary  substances  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Greater  Mind  theory 
the  explanation  of  Reason  is,  that  it  is  the  inter- 
working of  Judgment  and  Memory,  and  that  its 
elements  are  the  same  as  those  which  comprise 
Greater  Mind,  but  since  these  elements  are  only 
single  intelligenced  they  are  therefore  incapable,  in- 
dividually, of  participating  in  any  sort  of  reasoning. 
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This  colony  of  intelligences  contains  elements  of 
extremely  diverse  characteristics.  In  some  of  the 
groups  they  are  closely  allied  to  one  another  by 
a natural  affinity;  in  others  they  are  antagonistic 
among  themselves,  and  in  others  again,  they  possess 
neither  affinity  nor  antagonism. 

In  this  colony  of  elementary  substances  we  have 
all  the  elements  of  Reason.  But  experiments  upon 
young  animals  show  that  reason  must  be  preceded 
by  experience,  which  begins  to  assert  itself  very 
early,  and  continues  during  life,  constantly  growing, 
and  being  added  to  by  new  combinations  of  the 
various  elements.  When  a combination  has  once 
been  formed  it  is  very  easily  formed  again. 

Every  fresh  action  learned  by  a young  animal,  is 
the  result  of  a new  combination  of  the  elementary 
substances  assuming  consciousness  in  the  brain,  and 
is  another  experience  gained;  and  all  such  new 
combinations  can  as  is  explained  in  my  chapter  on 
Memoiy  be  resuscitated  by  association  between  the 
different  combinations.  Therefore,  in  the  view  of 
this  theory,  what  is  called  Reason  in  a single  mind, 
is  a succession  of  combinations  of  its  elements— of 
course  compounded  with  those  of  matter  and  force— 
ever  following  one  another,  formed  and  learned  by 
experience,  and  brought  into  use  by  association. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  the  Greater 
Mind  theory,  each  combination,  when  it  becomes 
dominant  m the  brain,  may  straightway  proceed  to 
perpetuate  itself  through  the  organs  of  speech,  or  by 
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writing ; or  it  may  be  so  sensible  of  its  own  impor- 
tance as  to  entertain  a conviction  that  it  will  be 
resuscitated  upon  some  future  occasion. 

Having  thus  accomplished  its  present  purpose,  it 
ceases  to  use  its  organs  in  the  brain,  and  becomes 
quiescent ; but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  will 
presently  lead  up,  by  association,  to  another  com- 
bination, and  the  process  may  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  for  thus  the  flow  of  reason  goes  on. 

If  we  can  regard  the  Greater  Mind  as  a colony  of 
single-intelligenced  elementary  substances  which,  by 
the  aid  of  experience  and  association,  exhibit  a ten- 
dency to  form  themselves  into  combinations,  we  may 
imagine  that  such  combinations  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing myriads  of  intelligenced  feelings — the  latter 
of  course  being  compound,  and  the  former  elemen- 
tary— and  then  the  mechanism  of  reasoning  can 
easily  be  understood. 

Now  comes  the  question  : How  do  the  elementary 
substances  of  mind  combine  to  form  themselves, 
as  they  do,  into  the  millions  of  thoughts  ? — in 
which  word  I include  also  feelings,  emotions,  will, 
intellect,  &c. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  combination  of 
the  elements  could  occupy  a dominant  position  in 
the  brain,  unless  the  organs  of  the  elements  repre- 
sented in  the  combination  were  previously  there ; 
and  as  the  organs  are  a compound  of  the  elements 
of  Mind,  Matter,  and  Force,  the  question  is  reduced 
to  simplicity,  because,  as  I have  already  explained, 
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a hundred  organs  in  the  brain  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce myriads  of  combinations,  and  constitute  all  the 
substances  necessary  for  the  composition  of  Reason. 

The  initiatory  stage  of  the  combinations  is  pro- 
bably induced  by  the  excitation  of  one,  or  more,  of 
the  elements  by  stimuli.  The  other  elements  which 
are  most  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  with  which  it  is  in 
a constant  state  of  fusion,  are  then  immediately 
affected,  and  jointly  they  form  the  combination, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  opposition,  becomes  domi- 
nant, and  for  the  moment  is  the  Conscious  Ego.  But 
if  there  be  opposition  (and  the  beginning  of  the 
gathering  together  of  the  elements  forming  the 
combination  will  at  once  indicate  a movement 
which  may  necessitate  the  formation  of  an  opposing 
combination)  then  conflict  must  follow — temptation, 
and  resistance  to  it,  say,  or  some  similar  phenomenon. 

Ihe  result  of  this  self-contesting,  however,  if  the 
question  lie  between,  say,  virtuous  and  vicious  com- 
binations, is  arrived  at  by  power  only,  and  wholly 

depends  upon  which  of  the  combinations  obtains 
dominance  in  the  brain. 


But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  mastery  is 
due  to  accident.  If  the  Greater  Ego  allows,  through 
the  weakness  of  its  higher  grade  elements,  the  lower 
grade  to  be  victorious,  it  produces,  and  is  responsible 
or,  its  own  punishment.  It  has  fallen,  and  will 
always  be  conscious  of  its  position  whenever  Memory 
revives  the  incident  into  consciousness. 

An  explanation  is  also  needed  for  the  phenomenon 
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of  two  combinations  of  elements  sometimes  working 
in  the  brain  simultaneously,  as  when  a person  writes 
out  two  different  nursery  rhymes,  one  with  each 
hand,  at  the  same  time.  Although  possibly  at  first 
thought  it  may  appear  simple  and  easy  to  do  this, 
an  attempt  to  perform  the  feat  will  generally  prove 
it  to  be  the  reverse.  But  the  difficulty  of  writing 
impromptu  answers  to  two  abstruse  questions  simul- 
taneously, one  with  each  hand,  would  be  so  far 
greater,  that  it  has  never  yet  been  overcome. 

But  all  this  is  precisely  what,  according  to  the 
Greater  Mind  theory,  might  have  been  anticipated. 
There  must  be  occasions  when  the  dissolving  and 
the  evolving  combinations  are  both  out  of  focus,  as 
it  were — that  is  to  say,  when  their  states  of  power 
in  the  brain  are  abnormally  low.  If,  therefore,  we 
imagine  that  the  two  combinations  of  elements 
necessary  for  writing  two  nursery  rhymes  at  once, 
are  intentionally  kept  at  a low  stage  of  development, 
it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  feat  of  writing  two 
simple  and  easy  sets  of  words  may  be  performed 
as  described,  whilst  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal 
with  a couple  of  abstruse  subjects  in  the  same  way. 

A question  which  will  probably  have  to  be 
answered  is  : Can  reasoning  of  any  sort  be  exercised 
without  the  aid  of  the  brain  ; or  does  all  reasoning 
have  to  be  done  solely  in  the  brain?  Although 
there  are  intelligences  which  are  independent  of 
the  brain,  as  is  shown  in  the  repairing  of  diseased 
tissues,  yet  the  higher  grade  elements  would  be  un- 
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able  to  exist  in  the  organism  without  their  delicately 
formed  organs  in  the  brain,  albeit  I see  no  scientific 
or  other  reason  why  the  substance  known  as  life 
should  be  more  intelligent  in  one  part  of  the  body 
than  it  is  in  another. 

The  combinations  of  elements  which  form  them- 
selves into  thoughts,  on  dissolving  leave  no  trace  in 
the  organism,  except  the  emotion  is  strong  enough 
to  effect,  more  or  less  permanently,  the  physical  part 
of  themselves,  for  unless  the  thought  perpetuates 
itself  in  words  or  actions,  directly  the  combination 


meiges  into  other  combinations,  it  is  lost  j yet  not 
irretrievably,  because  the  same  combination  may  be 
re-formed,  and  so  resuscitated. 

The  diflerent  combinations  of  the  elementary 
substances  of  mind  are  constantly  changing — like  the 
sea,  they  are  an  ever-moving  mass,  sometimes  flowing 
with  unruffled  smoothness,  and  at  others,  stormily 
tumultuous.  As  the  flow  of  reason  continues,  some 
of  the  elements  are  unneeded,  and  retire  from  the 

combination,  while  others,  more  or  less  necessary 
are  drawn  into  it. 

The  higher  class  reasoning  of  a well-balanced  mind 
is,  1 - submit,  carried  on  by  the  higher  grade  elements. 
By  the  term  “ higher  grade,”  I do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  these  elements  possess  power  over  those  of  the 
ower  gra  e.  I use  it  simply  to  distinguish  them 
responsible  as  they  are  for  such  feelings*  as  ^ 

, * the  c°mbmations  of  the  lower  grade 

elements,  which  produce  feelings  like  greed,  and  so 
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on.  Often  it  happens  that  of  the  two  combinations 
the  latter  is  the  more  powerful ; but  in  a well- 
balanced  mind  the  higher  grade  elements  generally 
succeed  in  keeping  the  lower  grade  ones  in  order, 
though  not  by  the  exercise  of  any  superior  authority. 

That,  however,  they  do  not  invariably  keep  them 
in  order,  is  abundantly  testified  by  the  criminal 
classes  and  the  mentally  deranged.  In  them  the 
organs  of  the  higher  grade  elements  are  weak,  and 
the  lower  grade  ones  are  strong.  The  cause  of  this 
ill-balanced  condition  may  be  either  hereditary,  or 
post-natal  acquired,  disease ; or  it  may  be  that  the 
organs  of  the  higher  grade  elements  have  been  over- 
come, and  repressed,  by  the  encouragement  and 
exercise  given  to  the  lower  grade  ones.  Yet  even  in- 
dividuals who  are  customarily  gentle-mannered  and 
humane,  may — and  do — at  times  give  way  to,  and 
revel  in,  savage  blood-debauches — as,  for  example, 
in  periods  of  revolution  and  anarchy.  In  such  case 
the  lower  grade  elements  have  been  allowed  to 
assume  dominancy,  while  the  higher  grade  elements 
have  been  temporarily  suppressed. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  higher  grade  elements 
are  generally  so  successful  in  keeping  the  lower 
grade  ones  in  order.  It  is  because,  as  a rule,  each 
Greater  Ego  discovers,  from  experience,  that  suc- 
cumbing to  the  influence  of  the  lower  grade  elements 
brings  its  own  punishment,  which  falls,  not  upon 
them  alone,  but  upon  all  the  elements  alike.  Thus, 
when  the  lower  grade  elements,  having  obtained  the 
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ascendancy  in  the  Greater  Ego,  induce  it  to  perpe- 
trate, say,  a theft,  if  the  crime  be  detected  and 
punished,  all  the  elements  of  the  Greater  Ego  will 
suffer  equally  from  the  imprisonment,  or  whatever 
other  penalty  may  be  meted  out  for  it.  It  is  of  course 
not  necessary  that  such  extreme  measures  as  imprison- 
ment should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  subject  the 
Greater  Ego  to  a feeling  of  more  or  less  acute 
degradation.  Thus,  if  a well-ordered  child  commit 
some  trifling  misdeed,  a very  slight  reproof — a word, 
an  ejaculation,  even  a look — will  suffice  to  impart 
to  the  small  transgressor  so  lively  a sense  of  dis- 
comfort that  he  will  carefully  avoid  repeating  the 
fault  in  the  future.  And  if  the  temptation  to  do 
so  re-occurs,  so  sensitive  are  the  elements  of  the 
Greater  Ego,  that  the  higher  grade  elements  in 
combination,  vividly  remembering  the  former  ex- 
perience, will  exercise  vigilance  to  prevent  a repeti- 
tion of  it,  that  is  to  say,  they  will  marshal  a greater 
number  01  elements  to  their  side,  and  so,  by  superiority 
of  numbers,  and  more  stable  combinations,  prevent  the 
lowei  grade  elements  obtaining  a dominancy.  Such 
resistance  of  the  higher  grade  elements,  which  we 
call  Reason,  is  actually  represented  by  the  recruiting 
of  the  necessary  elements  of  that  grade,  until  they 
are  numerically  strong  enough  to  hold,  in  the  brain, 

the  supremacy  against,  and  to  rout,  those  of  the 
lower  grade. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  Reason  we 
will  supposititiously  assume  the  case  of  an  artizan 
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who  has  been  working  short  time,  and  consequently 
at  the  end  of  the  week  has  earned  less  than  his 
usual  wage.  We  will  say  that  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed, on  his  way  home  on  Saturday  afternoons,  to 
drop  into  a convenient  hostelry,  and  disburse  an 
appreciable  part  of  his  week’s  earnings  in  the  festive 
companionship  of  his  shopmates ; but  upon  this 
particular  Saturday  he  reasons  with  himself,  to  the 
effect  that,  in  the  state  of  his  diminished  finances, 
all  his  available  capital  will  be  urgently  needed  to 
keep  the  domestic  pot  a-boiling,  and  that  therefore 
he  will,  for  once,  sacrifice  inclination  to  duty,  by 
avoiding  the  customary  conviviality. 

The  way  to  his  lares  et  jpenates  takes  him  past 
his  shopmates’  meeting-place,  and,  when  he  arrives 
at  it,  he  feels  tempted  to  enter,  and  so  he  changes 
his  mind,  with  the  reservation  that  he  will  have  just 
one  glass,  and  no  more.  But  as  he  is  about  to  put 
his  foot  upon  the  tavern  threshold,  Reason  again 
interposes,  with  the  objection  that  one  glass  will 
of  a certainty  lead  to  others,  and,  Reason  prevailing, 
he  resumes  his  journey  and  goes  home  to  his  family. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  working  of  the  greater 
mental  elements  of  this  exemplary  artizan,  from  the 
time  he  receives  his  wages  until  he  reaches  his 
habitation. 

At  the  sight  of  his  attenuated  earnings,  the  ele- 
ments, which  in  combining,  lead  to  Parental  Duty, 
and  the  elements  which  induce  the  Greater  Ego  to 
act  cautiously,  and  with  circumspection,  vanquish 
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those  which  hold  out  temptation  to  selfish  personal 
pleasure,  and  so,  under  their  guidance,  he  decides 
to  go  directly  home,  instead  of  making  a stay  at  his 
usual  Saturday  afternoon  haunt.  But  the  conquered 
combinations  of  lower  grade  elements  are  still  waiting 
their  opportunity,  and  so,  when  the  workman  comes 
in  sight  of  the  haunt,  they  return  to  the  charge. 

Here  now  are  combinations  of  elements  which 
delight  in  alcoholic  stimuli,  and  festive  companion- 
ship. Possibly  our  subject  sings  fairly  well,  and 
then  these  elements  will  be  joined  by  others  which 
delight  in  the  admiration  of  his  fellows.  Maybe 
his  wife  is  a slattern,  and  his  children  are  ill- 
behaved,  and  his  home  is  disordered.  Then  the 
elements  which  delight  in  domestic  cleanliness,  and 
comfort,  join  the  other  elements,  until  they  form 
the  majority  or  rather,  they  become  temporarily 
the  strongest,  and  form  a series  of  combinations. 
These  combinations  dominant  and  subdominant  are 
now  the  Ego,  which  approaches  the  tempting  thres- 
hold with  the  intention  of  indulging  in  the  stipulated 
just  one  glass,  in  congenial  companionship.  But 
the  opposing  combinations  of  forces,  being  not  yet 
vanquished,  appeal  energetically  and  fervently  to  the 
Gi  eater  Ego,  as  a whole,  to  reconsider  its  deter- 
mination. They  show  that  the  commonwealth  is 
m danger.  They  remind  the  Ego  of  the  diminished 
wage  ; of  the  difficulty  of  adhering  to  the  resolution 
not  to  exceed  the  one  glass.  They  picture  the  babies 
a ome,  ungry,  perhaps  whimpering  for  food.  They 
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urge  that  the  Ego,  by  succumbing  to  the  tempta- 
tion it  has  set  itself,  would  be  acting  a selfish  and 
cowardly  part,  which  would  invite  the  reprobation 
and  disgust  of  persons  whose  good-will  and  esteem 
he  values.  This  series  of  combinations  have  now 
become  so  powerful  that  they  draw  over  them  many 
of  the  elements  composing  the  present  Ego,  which, 
by  joining  them,  form  a new  Ego.  And  now  this 
new  Ego  halts,  in  the  nick  of  time,  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  temptation,  and  turning  from  it,  con- 
tinues along  the  pathway  of  Paternal  Duty  to  its 
domicile. 

Will 

It  has  been  written  that  : “ The  most  prominent 
and  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  ordinary  actions 
of  working  life,  is  that  they  are  performed  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  will,  and  as  a rule  the  will  not  only 
suggests  the  action,  but  presides  over  its  fulfilment.” 

By  which  we  see  that  absolute  power  is  accorded  to 
the  will,  and  while  that  is  so,  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tions of  the  mysteries  of  mind  or  life  are  possible. 

My  theory  of  life  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  dispense  with  the  unmanageable  difficulty 
of  a supreme  will,  and  of  explaining  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  Greater  Mind — or  rather  the  Greater 
Ego — to  perform  every  act  by  its  unassisted  self; 
and  further,  how  it  suggests,  and  how  it  accomplishes, 
without  the  aid  of  a will.  How,  in  fact,  the  Greater 
Ego  is  its  own  Will. 

When  we  hear  it  said  of  a body  of  men  that  they 
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are  Working  with  a Will,  the  meaning  intended  to 
be  conveyed  is  simply  that  they  are  executing  their 
task  with  energy  and  intelligence;  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  occurs  when  a combination  of  the  ele- 
mentary substances  of  mind  is  carrying  out  the 
object  for  which  they  combined. 

The  use  of  the  word  “ Will,”  I take  it,  ought  to 
signify  the  sustained  force  and  consistency  of  the 
elementary  substances  of  mind  and  life.  But  it  is 
generally  employed  to  indicate  not  merely  an  appar- 
ently uncontrolled  initiative  power,  but  a great  con- 
trolling one — one  of  the  primary  genera  of  the  mind. 
Yet  there  is  no  justification  for  supposing  that  there 
is  any  such  power  as  this  implies,  the  elementary 
substances  of  the  Greater  Ego  being  quite  sufficient 
in  themselves ; and,  therefore,  to  imagine  the  exist- 
ence of  so  omnipotent  and  useless  a power  is  to  pile 
further  and  unnecessary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
already  sufficiently  difficult  subject. 

What  is  described  as  the  Will,  is  dependent  upon 
and,  indeed,  is  equivalent  to,  the  determination  of 
the  dominant  combination.  Each  element  is  a desire 
without  what  we  call  intelligence  ; each  combination 
is  a compound  of  a number  of  these  desires,  produc- 
ing an  Intelligence.  This  Intelligence  may  go  on  to 
success,  in  which  event  the  combination  resigns  its 
outer  consciousness,  its  place  in  the  brain  being  then 
taken  by  another;  or  the  combination  may  fail  to 
keep  itself  intact  (this  is  where  there  is  hesitancy  of 
purpose  and  the  Will  is  called  weak),  in  which  case 
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it  wavers  and  disappears  from  consciousness.  But 
probably  some  of  its  elements  will  lead  up  to,  and 
form  part  of,  the  succeeding  combinations. 

An  exhaustive  collection  of  the  names  of  Feelings 
and  Emotions  would  be  found  to  comprise  the  whole 
of  the  conscious  mind,  since  everything  that  is 
mental  has  its  name  classed  as  an  abstract  noun 
signifying  a feeling.  Will  and  Thought  are  neces- 
sarily included  in  the  emotions. 

Will  has  been  defined  as  “ the  power  of  the  mind 
which  enables  one  to  choose  between  two  courses  of 
action.”  But  although  every  feeling  and  emotion 
possesses  its  own  descriptive  term  in  a single  word, 
there  is  no  single  word  which  describes  Will,  and  yet 
does  not  at  the  same  time  express  a Feeling.  Will 
and  Mental  Power  are  alternative  terms.  The  Power 
of  the  Mind  is  the  result  of  an  Emotion  merely ; for 
we  properly  say,  “ the  power  of  revenge,”  and  “ the 
power  of  affection.”  Thus  among  all  the  multitude 
of  words  which  are  expressive  of  the  emotions,  there 
is  not  one  that  describes  only  the  Will. 

Do  we  Feel  the  will  as  we  feel  the  emotions  ? The 
emotions  are  able  to  perform  all  the  active  work  of 
the  conscious  mind ; and  as  there  is  no  active  power 
in  the  conscious  mind  save  what  may  be  consistently 
classed  among  the  emotions,  we  must  infer  that  Will 
is  a supposititious  power,  by  which  it  is  imagined 
that  the  control  of  the  emotions  may  be  accounted 
for.  From  the  Greater  Mind  standpoint,  however, 
any  such  control  is  unnecessary,  for  the  reason  that 
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the  emotions  through  their  elements  are  entirely  self- 
governing. 

Introspective  examination  shows  us  that  all  the 
elements  of  mind  are  active.  If  we  are  tempted  to 
commit  an  offence  or  an  indiscretion  it  is  from  the 
active  elements  that  the  temptation  comes ; and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temptation  to  commit 
an  offence  is  resisted,  the  resistance  also  comes  from 
the  active  elements. 

We  can  neither  feel  nor  describe  any  elements  of 
life  which  are  superior  to  the  active  elements  ; for 
the  virtues,  such  as  prudence,  honour,  &c.  (which  are 
separate  combinations  of  the  elementary  substances 
of  mind  in  a state  of  dominance,  or  subdominance,  in 
the  brain),  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  vices 
— as  anger,  envy,  dishonesty,  and  so  on.  Therefore 
the  elements  are  active  enough  in  themselves  and 
need  no  Will ; and  to  attempt  to  describe  any  power 
which  we  can  neither  see  nor  feel,  and  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  we  have  no  evidence,  is  to  blindly 
enter  the  realms  of  speculation. 

Intellect 

As  with  Will,  so  with  Intellect.  There  is  no 
single  word  which  expresses  Intellect  other  than 
may  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Feelings  and 
Emotions.  A love  of  mathematics  is  as  actually  an 
emotion  as  is  a love  of  rouge-et-noir.  Love  of 
cricket,  of  power,  of  science,  of  country,  of  dolls, 
all  aie  kith  and  kin,  albeit  some  are  combinations 
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of  the  higher,  and  some  of  the  lower,  grade  ele- 
ments. Intellect,  I submit,  is  not  proved  to  be  a 
separate  division  of  mind. 

Close  investigation  discloses  that  the  so-called 
primary  divisions  of  mind,  viz.,  Will,  and  Intellect,  are 
imaginary,  no  doubt  drawn  with  the  intention  of  ex- 
plaining Reason.  But  so  far  are  they  from  attaining 
that  object,  that  their  only  effect  is  to  create  confusion. 

I have  been  invited  to  show  how  my  common- 
wealth (a  multiplicity  in  unity)  can  be  superior  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton’s  division  of  mind  into  three 
primary  genera,  namely,  the  phenomena  of  Know- 
ledge (or  Cognition),  the  phenomena  of  Feeling  (or 
Pleasure  and  Pain),  and  the  phenomena  of  Conation 
(or  Will,  or  Desire) — or,  as  Bain  more  tersely  puts 
it,  “Feeling;  Will,  or  Volition;  and  Thought,  or 
Intellect.” 

If  these  three  categories  comprise  the  whole 
world  of  subject,  as  their  originators  and  supporters 
assert  they  do,  then  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
every  Feeling,  every  Will,  or  Desire,  and  eveiy 
Thought,  must  be  either  a single  unextended  sub- 
stance, or  a combination  of  such  substances — in 
other  words,  it  must  be  an  entity  or  a compound. 

If  we  are  to  understand  that  these  categories 
are  results  of  something,  then  we  have  to  ask  what 
is  the  something  they  are  the  results  of?  For  we 
shall  still  have  the  something  to  deal  with. 

If  we  are  to  suppose  them  to  be  combinations  of 
unextended  substances,  then  we  must  ask  what  those 
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substances  are  which  form  the  compound,  and  why 
are  they  left  out  of  the  subject  world?  But  if,  as 
was  first  suggested,  each  category  is  a single  unex- 
tended substance  or  Entity,  then  we  may  inquire. 
What  are  the  differentia  between  the  three  entities, 
Feeling,  Desire,  and  Thought?  Has  any  one  any 
power  over  another,  and  if  so,  which  is  the  con- 
trolling power?  And  wherein  do  its  powers  lie? 
how  does  it  enforce  them  ? and  how  does  it  punish 
if  disobeyed?  There  is  surely  no  chance  whatever 
of  unveiling  the  mystery  of  life  if  we  make  each 
category  independent  of  the  others.  • 

The  Greater  Mind  theory  has  the  advantage  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton’s  categories,  in  that  it  works 
upwards,  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  biological 
ladder,  with  common  Feelings— with  things  which 
are  not  less  matter  of  fact  than  those  of  the  cate- 
gories, namely,  the  common  qualities  of  an  ordinary 
individual,  as  jealousy,  envy,  &c. 

With  such  theories  as  Sir  William  Hamilton’s 
and  others’,  then,  that  of  the  Greater  Mind  is  at 
variance.  For  while  the  former  separate  the  mind 
into  permanent  divisions  of  Feeling,  Will,  and 
Thought — the  Conscious  Mind,  the  Subconscious 
Mind,  and  the  Unconscious  Mind — from  the  Greater 
Mind  standpoint,  these  divisions,  except  the  Un- 
conscious Mind,  are  only  temporary  and  secondary. 

The  exception  of  the  Unconscious  Mind  is  made 
because  it  represents  the  Greater  Mental  elements 
permanently  at  work  in  the  various  organs. 
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The  other  divisions,  according  to  the  Greater 
Mind  theory,  are  merely  the  various  phases  of  the 
different  combinations  of  the  elementary  substances 
of  mind  and  life. 

A thought,  whilst  being  evolved,  is  a combination 
of  the  elementary  substances  of  mind,  compounded 
with  those  of  matter  and  force,  yet  only  of  elements 
which  are  closely  akin,  and  connected  with  the 
leading  essence  of  the  thought.  Therefore,  if  this 
theory  be  the  correct  one,  the  mind  of  the  brain 
cannot  be  responsible  for  the  thought,  for  the 
thought  is  a portion  of  a certain  number  of  the 
elementary  substances  themselves.  The  only  con- 
trol of  the  thought  is  from  within  itself,  by  the 
various  elementary  substances  composing  it,  al- 
though it  can  be  suppressed  by  the  Greater  Ego, 
as  previously  explained.  If  the  thought  expands, 
and  brings  into  itself  other  elements,  they  will 
amalgamate  with  those  originally  comprising  it,  and 
exert  their  influence.  A thought  is  only  in  existence 
while  the  combination  composing  it  remains  intact. 
When  the  thought  is  spoken,  or  written,  it  is  no 
longer  the  Feeling  of  thought,  but  merely  the  result 
of  thinking,  and  therefore  it  has  no  substance. 

If  we  are  agreed  that  the  ruling  power  of  the 
organism  is  the  temporary  dominant  combination 
of  elementary  substances  which  are  near  akin,  or 
affiliated,  and  also  if  it  is  able  to  dispense  with 
any  not  required,  and  can  absorb  others  required 
during  its  chameleon-like  changes,  reasoning  is  an 
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easily  understood  phenomenon  , leason  in  a single 
individual  being  represented  by  the  sequence  of  the 
ever-changing  combinations. 

Man  arrogantly  assumes  that  there  is  a great 
dividing  line  between  himself  and  the  other  animals. 
He  claims  to  have  reason  and  a soul,  which  he 
denies  to  the  other  animals.  No  doubt  it  may  be  said 
that  something  in  favour  of  this  common  belief  lies 
in  the  fact  that  man  is  vastly  superior  to  the  other 
animals.  But  even  this,  truism  as  if  is,  is  mis- 
leading to  most  people,  since  it  weighs  mankind 
against  all  the  other  animals,  monopolising  reason 
to  the  one,  and  allowing  only  instinct  to  the  other. 

That  nature,  however,  draws  no  such  dividing 
line,  may  be  seen  in  the  innumerable  lower  animals 
which  possess  more  intelligence  than  many  men. 
Some  of  the  lower  animals  are  endowed  with  in- 
telligence equal  to  that  of  the  average  man,  while 
the  difference  between  an  intelligent  elephant  and 
an  intelligent  man  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison 
to  that  between  an  intelligent  elephant  and  the 
lower  forms  of  life.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  man  has  many  qualifications  which  other  ani- 
mals do  not  possess,  but  it  is  also  beyond  denial 
that  the  elephant  has  many  qualifications  which  are 
not  possessed  by  the  jelly-fish.  As  the  jelly-fish 
is  to  the  elephant,  so  is  the  elephant  to  the  man. 
If  we  can  account  for  the  superiority  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  elephant  over  that  of  the  jelly-fish, 
inference  will  account  for  the  superiority  of  the 
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intelligence  of  the  man  over  that  of  the  elephant, 
without  denying  the  elephant  possession  of  a soul. 

The  structures  of  all  animals  and  vegetables  are 
only  such  as  are  present — though  latent — in  the 
ovum : there  can  be  no  structures  in  any  living 
organism  other  than  those  which  are  built  up  by  the 
elementary  substances  of  the  ovum. 

There  must  therefore  be  a greater  number  of 
elementary  substances  in  the  ovum  of  the  elephant 
than  there  dre  in  the  ovum  of  the  jelly-fish  ; and  a 
greater  number  of  elementary  substances  in  the  ovum 
of  mankind  than  there  are  in  that  of  the  elephant. 

Another  question  occurs.  How  does  a fresh  com- 
bination of  elements — representing  materials  for  a 
thought — oust  a thought  in  possession  of  the  brain, 
from  its  position? 

I have  already  postulated  the  theory  that  each 
element  has  its  organ  in  the  brain,  and  if  a given 
number  of  brain  organs  are  necessary  to  ensure  the 
formation  of  a thought,  it  follows  that  the  elementary 
substances  of  life  composing  those  organs,  must  be 
included  in  the  compound. 

That  being  so,  then  the  elements  composing  the 
organs  have  only  to  sever  their  connection  with  the 
dominant  combination  in  the  brain,  and  allow  a fresh 
combination  to  succeed  to  the  dominancy.  Hence 
each  combination  must  possess  a distinctive  char- 
acter, more  or  less  differing  from  that  of  any  other 
combination. 

This  explanation  goes  to  show  that  intellect  is 
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represented  by  the  state  of  the  development  of  the 
organs  of  the  higher  class  elements,  and  that  its 
varying  phases  are  due  to  the  formation  of  com- 
binations of  those  elements  following  each  other. 
Intellect,  therefore,  is  not  primary,  but  secondary  ; 
and  represents  the  ability  of  the  Gieatei  Ego 
possessing  these  combinations,  to  form  judgments. 

The  intellect  of  a man  is  represented  by  the 
number  and  power  of  his  brain  organs  ; for  the 
elements  of  mind  can  only  achieve  actual  and  visible 
results  by  working  through  those  organs.  An  even 
balance  of  power  in  the  brain  organs  is  indicative  of 
a clear  intellect ; for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
organs  of  the  brain  and  their  elements  are  one  and 
the  same.  If  these  organs  are  in  a well-  and  evenly- 
developed  condition,  the  Greater  Ego  which  they 
represent  is  a person  to  be  trusted  and  respected  ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brain  organs  are  im- 
perfectly developed,  or  are  unevenly  balanced,  then 
the  intellect  of  the  Greater  Ego  is  not  of  a high 
1 order,  and  in  ratio  to  their  ill  development  and 
unevenness,  the  intellect  will  diminish,  until  it  is 
altogether  absent,  and  the  Greater  Ego  is  an 
imbecile. 

Reason  represents  the  varying  combinations  of  the 
elements  of  Greater  Mind  using  their  brain  organs. 
Ihese  elements  must  necessarily  be  those  of  the 
highest  grade/ 

Will  represents  the  energy  of  the  combinations, 
and  Intellect  represents  their  quality,  number,  and 
character. 
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MEMORY 

Memory,  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  mysterious,  part  of  the  mind,  is  perhaps 
man’s  most  valued  quality,  for  he  could  hardly  exist 
without  it. 

Memory  may  be  said  to  represent  almost  the  whole 
of  mind;  for  when  an  individual  loses  his  memory, 
he  practically  has  no  mind  left : his  brain  is  useless 
to  him.  A man  wholly  without  memory  would  be 
in  worse  case  than  the  jelly-fish ; for  the  jelly-fish 
knows  how  to  find  its  food,  which  the  man  without 
memory  would  be  unable  to  do. 

The  Greater  Mind  theory  propounds  the  hypothesis 
that  Memory,  Consciousness,  Reason,  Habit,  and  all 
the  differentiated  attributes  of  mind,  are  but  phases 
and  parts  of  Greater  Mind  and  the  Greater  Ego ; 
consequently,  the  elementary  substances  which  con- 
stitute the  Greater  Mind  and  the  Greater  Ego,  must 
be  the  same  as  those  which  comprise  Memory,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  phases  of  mind,  when  these 
phenomena  are  considered  not  as  manifestations  but 
as  the  substances  which  give  forth  the  manifestations. 

Elsewhere  in  this  work  I have  described  these 

elementary  substances,  and  I will  now  explain  how 
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they  work  and  co-ordinate  in  the  formation  of  the 

phenomena  called  Memoiy. 

I remember  being  taught,  in  my  very  early  youth, 
that  the  brain  is  a depository,  or  storage-place,  in 
which  all  thoughts,  impressions,  and  sensations, 
when  done  with  for  the  time,  are  put  away,  to  be 
kept,  until  again  needed. 

To  me  this  seemed  the  most  wonderful,  not  to  say 
improbable,  of  all  the  marvellous  mysteries  of  mind  ; 
and  I strove  to  imagine  how  the  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  concepts  which  come  into  our  minds, 
could  be  accommodated  with  storage-room  in  so 
limited  a space  as  the  human  brain.  Subsequently 
I asked  myself  whether,  when  the  thoughts  are 
stored  away,  they  are  dead  or  living.  And  if  they 
are  dead,  whether  it  is  anything  short  of  a miracle 
to  resuscitate  them,  at  a moment’s  notice,  years  and 
years  after  their  demise.  iVnd  if  they  are  living, 
then  equally  miraculous  is  it  for  them  to  be  hidden 
away,  and  preserved,  and  brought  to  light  again, 
and  revivified,  after  similar  lapses  of  time,  possibly 
without  the  remotest  indication  of  their  existence 
during  the  interval. 

Another  question  with  me  was  : Are  these  dor- 
mant concepts  and  thoughts  single  entities,  or 
compound  substances  ? To  regard  them  as  single 
: entities  seemed  against  reason ; while  to  suppose 
j that  compound  substances  of  such  ephemeral  char- 
‘ acter  could  remain  intact  for  decades,  or  scores,  of 
■ yeai’s>  seemed  very  like  supposing  the  impossible. 
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To  these  puzzles  I was  unable  to  find  any  solution. 
But  all  the  same,  my  disbelief  in  the  storage  theory 
never  weakened. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  a chance  incident 
came  to  my  aid.  Conversing  one  evening  on  the 
subject  with  Dr.  H.  and  Professor  M.,  the  former 
suddenly  turned  on  me  with  “ What  is  memory  ? ” 
and  without  waiting  for  an  immediate  answer,  he 
followed  his  question  with  the  asseveration  that  he 
could  at  will  summon  up  the  remembrance  of  any 
former  experience. 

Before  he  had  ended  his  remark,  I interposed 
with  “ While  you  are  speaking  to  me  now,  you 
cannot  recollect  what  occurred  ten  minutes  ago.” 

Watching  his  countenance  while  I said  this,  I saw 
that  my  words  appeared  to  have  upon  him  the  effect 
of  a hypnotic  suggestion ; that  he  was  evidently 
endeavouring  to  do  two  things  at  once,  namely, 
while  he  was  replying  to  me  with  “ N-no,  but  if  I 
desire  to  do  so  I can  ” (speaking  the  sentence  in  an 
absent-minded  sort  of  way),  he  was  obviously  search- 
ing in  his  mind  for  something,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  subconsciously  looking 
for  a former  combination.  His  mind  appeared  to 
be  in  a state  of  transition  ; and  then  I saw  that  the 
combination  of  the  elementary  mental  substances 
having  present  possession  of  his  brain  was  dis- 
solving, while  the  combination  of  elements  which 
had  dominancy  in  his  brain  ten  minutes  previously 
was  being  re-evolved.  All  this  was  indicated  to  my 
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mind  plainly  enough,  and  the  feeling  immediately 
expressed  itself  in  words  when  I replied  to  him, 
“ Memory  is  the  resuscitation  of  the  combination  of 
elements  dominant  in  the  brain  when  the  incident 
to  be  remembered  occurred  ; in  other  words,  it  is 
the  re-formation,  and  consequently  the  return  to 
consciousness,  of  combinations  of  the  elements 
which  have  previously  been  formed,  and  have 
already  exercised,  their  brief  dominancy  in  the 
brain,  where  their  groupings  have  been  only  partly 
disintegrated.”  And  to  this  impromptu  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  Memory  I still  adhere. 

These  more  or  less  definite  combinations,  in  a 
more  or  less  disintegrated  form,  are  always  liable  to 
be  resuscitated,  either  through  visualism  or  sequence, 
when  their  composing  elements  happen  to  be  in- 
cluded among  those  forming  the  combination  which 
is  in  temporary  possession  of  the  brain. 

To  illustrate  my  conception  of  memory,  we  will 
imagine  a pianoforte  having,  say,  a hundred  strings, 
each  one  representing  a different  note.  We  will 
suppose  that  every  string  is  a living  activity,  the  sole 
object  of  which  is  to  play  its  own  note.  If  several  of 
the  strings  emit  their  notes  simultaneously,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  result  will  be  either  harmony  or  discord. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  strings  are  producing  an 
improvised  melody.  When  they  have  finished  it,  and 
are  silent  again,  the  tune  is  gone  ; there  is  no  record 
of  it  left,  and  it  cannot  be  repeated  unless  the  strings 
are  again  affected  in  an  exactly  similar  way. 
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Memory  acts  just  as  those  pianoforte  strings  do. 
According  to  the  Greater  Mind  theory,  the  unuttered, 
or  unwritten,  thought,  when  past,  is  lost  for  ever, 
unless  the  combination  of  elements  which  originated 
it  will  reproduce  itself. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  illustration 
is  intended  to  apply  to  Memory  only,  and  therefore 
must  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  figurative  of  the 
Greater  Mind,  or  the  Greater  Ego.  Otherwise  the 
strings  would  have  to  be  ethereal  ones,  neither 
visible  nor  audible,  save  through  some  instrument, 
or  medium,  analogous  to  the  brain,  and  from  which 
issue  melodies  which  may  be  regarded  as  analogous 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  brain. 

To  continue  the  metaphor  with  regard  to  Greater 
Mind,  such  ethereal  strings  should  also  be  permeable, 
and  capable  of  compounding,  and  of  producing  an 
unity,  as  well  as  any  number  of  smaller  combina- 
tions. 

This  analogy  of  the  mind  to  a piano,  I find,  was 
anticipated  by  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  passage, 
“ Ideas  are  like  successive  chords  brought  out  from 
a piano.  And  it  would  be  as  proper  to  say  that 
these  passing  chords  thereafter  exist  in  the  piano,  as 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  passing  ideas  thereafter  exist 
in  the  brain.” 

On  the  other  hand,  I anticipated  the  objections 
which  Maudsley  raises  against  Herbert  Spencer’s 
simile — 

“ But,”  demands  Maudsley,  in  his  “ Physiology  of 
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Mind,”  replying  to  Herbert  Spencer,  “ what  about 
the  performer  in  the  case  of  the  piano  and  the  brain 
respectively?  Where,  in  the  illustration,  is  the 
equivalent  'of  the  harmonic  conception  in  the  per- 
former s mind  ? And  there  is  this  difference  between 
the  passing  chords  in  the  piano  and  in  the  brain 
and  that  is  the  essence  of  the  matter,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  chords  do  pass,  and  leave  no  trace 
in  the  structure  of  the  piano,  while  in  the  latter  they 
do  not,  without  leaving  the  most  important  after- 
effects in  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

“Whence  does  arise  in  due  time  a considerable 
difference  between  a cultivated  piano  and  a culti- 
vated brain.  Those  who  speak  of  latent  ideas  do, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  denote  thereby  an  important 
something  which  Mr.  Spencer  always  leaves  out  of 
sight.” 

Of  course  the  Greater  Mind  theory  agrees  with 
Herbert  Spencer  in  maintaining  that,  as  already 
explained,  passing  ideas  do  not  afterwards  exist  in 
the  brain  any  more  than  a melody,  when  played, 
thereafter  exists  in  the  piano.  The  brain  and  the 
piano  can  only  reproduce  the  respective  effects  by 
again  undergoing  the  process  which  resulted  in 
the  original  production. 

Dr.  Schofield  writes  : “ There  are  then  two 

hypotheses  as  to  memory.  Do  the  ideas  persist  as 
unconscious  psychological  phenomena — i.e.,  sensa- 
tions fallen  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness  ? 
Or  do  they  not  exist  at  all  as  psychical  phenomena. 
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but  are  retained  because  of  the  persistence  of  cer- 
tain changes,  traces,  or  dispositions  of  the  nerve 
centres  ? ” 

It  is  evident  that  the  Greater  Mind  theory  rejects 
both  these  hypotheses,  because  it  maintains  that 
ideas  do  not  persist,  either  as  psychical  or  physical 
phenomena. 

Memory  has  two  peculiarities  : either  it  is  visual, 
or  it  pursues  its  course  in  sequences,  apparently 
without  effort ; Consciousness  has  no  power  or 
control  over  memory,  although  it  can  in  various 
ways  assist  it  by  leading  a train  of  thought,  by 
means  of  association,  up  to  the  reformation  of 
past  concepts  and  bringing  them  again  into  con- 
sciousness. 

My  investigations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  act  of  remembering  is  not — as  seems  to  be 
generally  supposed,  and  as  the  word  itself  implies 
— a single  act  of  mind.  Nor  do  I believe  remember- 
ing to  be  a single  act  at  all ; but  rather  that  it  is 
a term  applied  to  a somewhat  complicated  process 
which  goes  on  in  the  Greater  Ego,  even  as  a man 
may  suggest  to  others  that  he  has  undergone  great 
trials  and  hardships  by  simply  using  the  words  “ I 
escaped  ! ” 

Everything  we  see  with  our  eyes  creates  a pictorial 
impression,  in  the  shape  of  a concept  formed  by  the 
compounding  of  a number  of  the  elementary  sub- 
stances of  mind  and  life,  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  are  counterparts  of  the  elements  forming  the 
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object  perceived.  When  anything  is  seen  for  the 
first  time,  a combination  of  mental  elementaiy  sub- 
stances is  formed,  which  produces  the  pictorial 
j representation  of  the  scene.  But  the  representation 
of  it  is  never  absolutely  accuiate,  since  its  diffcient 
spectators  will  generally  form  of  it  slightly  differing 
concepts. 

If  the  same  scene  be  looked  upon  again  by  the 
same  eyes,  however  long  afterwards,  it  must  cause  a 
combination  similar  to  that  which  it  produced  on 
the  first  occasion ; and  as  the  elements  forming  the 
subsequent  concept  must  be  somewhat  similar  to 
those  which  formed  the  first  one,  we  have  two 
pictorial  representations  of  the  scene,  one  within  the 
other,  the  later  one  containing  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
elements  of  the  first  one  ; and  we  naturally  want  to 
know  why  the  two  representations  of  the* scene  do 
not  coalesce — why  we  remember,  when  we  see  any- 
thing more  than  once,  that  we  have  seen  it  before  ? 

Well,  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  concepts 
do  not  coalesce.  It  is  possible,  and  probable,  that 
we  do  not  look  upon  a scene  a second  time  from 
precisely  the  same  point  of  view  as  we  did  when  we 
saw  it  first ; conditions  of  light,  colour,  form,  and  so 
on,  may  be  different ; the  remembrance  of  the  initial 
sight  of  it  may  have  faded  into  indistinctness  from 
inaction,  and  lapse  of  time,  the  elements  comprising 
it  having  in  the  meanwhile  formed  other  combina- 
tions. But  probably  the  main  reason  why  the  two 
concepts  do  not  coalesce,  is  because  another  com- 
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bination  of  elements,  that  which  is  responsible  for 
registering  the  passing  of  time,  puts  the  first  con- 
cept back.  Sometimes  recollection  of  the  scene 
may  come  immediately  to  our  consciousness,  with 
perhaps  a well-defined  remembrance  of  various  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it,  while  at  others  it 
may  come  slowly,  imperfectly,  and  indistinctly. 

Memory  is  never  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon ; 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  its  misleading, 
because  we  are  never  certain  of  being  able  to  resusci- 
tate a concept  with  exactly  the  same  elements,  and 
with  each  element  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as 
it  was  upon  previous  occasions.  Memory  is  not 
dependent  upon  a priori  knowledge,  but  upon  the 
multitudinous  phenomena  which  are  constantly 
occurring  around  us.  It  is,  therefore,  wholly  the 
result  of  experience.  As  I have  already  said,  Memory 
is  the  resuscitation  of  past  concepts,  which  must 
have  been  previously  conceived  by  particular  com- 
binations of  the  elements  of  Greater  Mind. 

I have  also  explained  the  formation  of  concepts 
by  the  elements  of  Greater  Mind,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  a concept  being  once  formed, 
may  be  subsequently  re-formed.  For  example,  if  a 
man  who  has  never  before  seen  a dragon-fly,  has 
one  settle  upon  him,  his  mental  elements  will  re- 
quire some  little  time  to  form  a concept  of  the 
animal ; but  the  concept — in  which  are  included 
fear,  wonder,  and  admiration — having  been  formed, 
it  seems  not  difficult  to  imagine  that,  when  asso- 
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ciation  leads  the  ever-moving  procession  of  com- 
binations of  elements  in  the  brain,  up  to  anything 
more  or  less  remotely  resembling  a dragon-fly,  or 
even  a place,  or  scene,  anything  like  the  one  in 
which  it  had  first  appeared  to  him,  the  elements 
forming  the  concept  should  follow  by  a sequence, 
and  re-form  themselves. 

If  the  same  man  some  time  afterwards  sees  another 
dragon-fly,  a fresh  concept  is  formed,  which  must 
naturally  include  many,  it  not  all,  the  elements  m 
the  first  concept,  and  then,  consequently,  there  are 
two  concepts  in  his  brain  at  the  same  time.  But 
the  second  concept  in  some  respects,  and  from 
various  causes,  differs  from  the  first  one,  and  so 
neither  can  be  mistaken  for  the  other,  while  the 
relative  time,  place,  and  position  of  the  first  concept 
are  gauged  and  fixed  by  the  elements  forming  the 
necessary  combinations,  as  in  those  qualified  for 
judging  comparison,  perception  of  time,  &c. 

So,  when  a person  says,  “ I remember  seeing  this 
thing  before,”  the  interpretation  of  it  is  that  the 
combination  forming  the  second  concept  has  within 
it  the  first  one,  which  therefore  must  necessarily 
have  been  resuscitated ; and  various  combinations 
of  the  elements  of  the  Greater  Mind  are  busy 
comparing  the  two,  of  which  they  are  of  course 
conscious. 

To  me  this  appeared  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 

[memory  well  enough ; but  a friendly  critic  was  less 
easily  satisfied.  Said  he : “ Your  explanation  of 
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memory,  I am  afraid,  is  not  quite  sufficient ; what 
I want,  as  critic,  is  a clear  explanation  of  why  the 
elements,  which  are  invariable,  have  a collective 
consciousness  under  certain  conditions  of  past  ex- 
perience. It  is  quite  impossible  to  assume  any  con- 
sciousness of  previous  combinations  in  the  elements 
individually.  The  question  is,  therefore,  why  a 
given  combination  which  has  been  represented  in 
the  past,  by  related  combinations,  should  be  con- 
scious of  them  any  more  than  a chord  played  on  a 
violin  is,  being  composed  of  elements  that  are  them- 
selves without  memory.  Your  theory  explains  pre- 
sent combinations ; it  has  to  explain  how  those 
present  combinations  are  related  to  the  combina- 
tions of  the  past,  and  how,  before  the  combination 
found  expression,  it  came  into  the  mind,  and  how 
each  part  of  that  combination  is  related  to  the 
whole,  and  one  combination  to  the  other.” 

I cannot  complain  that  my  critic  has  not  put  his 
crucial  question  clearly  and  concisely,  and  a com- 
pletely satisfactory  answer  to  it  would  appear  to  be 
almost  impossible.  Indeed,  the  objection  raised 
would  be  fatal  if  my  theory  with  regard  to  the 
elements  is,  as  my  critical  friend  apparently  imagines 
it  to  be,  that  the  combinations  pass  through  the 
brain,  after  the  manner  of  the  moving  targets  in  a 
shooting  gallery;  but  it  entertains  no  such  idea. 
The  Greater  Ego,  dominant  and  subdominant,  may 
have  a knowledge,  not  only  of  the  present,  but  also 
of  past  concepts,  and  even,  in  a certain  way,  of 
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future  ones,  which  are  pictorially  or  otherwise  before 
the  Greater  Ego,  all  in  the  same  momentary  space 

| of  time. 

This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  act  of  a musician 
in  playing  from  a score  at  sight,  ihe  notes  he  has 
played  are  the  Past,  the  note  he  is  playing  is  the 
Present,  and  the  note  he  is  about  to  play  (in  so  far 
as  regards  actions  which  are  going  to  be  performed) 
is  the  Future.  And  yet  he  has  a distinct  knowledge 
of  all  those  parts  at  the  same  time  ; for  while  the  act 
of  playing  a note  constitutes  the  Present,  he  has  at 
the  same  time  a distinct  knowledge  of  the  bar  he 
has  just  finished ; and  eveiy  musician  who  plays  at 
sight  will  admit  that,  during  his  performance,  he 
looks,  not  at  the  notes  he  is  actually  playing,  but 
at  those  in  advance,  and  therefore  he  knows  what 
he  is  going  to  play. 

The  combinations  of  elements  which  hold  the 
musician’s  mind  are  naturally  those  which  are  con- 
nected solely  with  music,  as  time,  and  tune  ; and 
although  something  external  may  have  imparted  a 
stimulus  to  them,  yet  they  are  not  called  into  action, 
or  made  to  fulfil  their  purpose,  by  any  influence 
outside  themselves ; they  come  together  because 
they  are  interested,  as  it  were,  and  having  come 
together,  they  continue  to  perform  their  task  until 
they  fade  away  into  other  combinations,  or  until* 
from  some  cause  or  other,  certain  stimuli  excite 
fresh  combinations  to  supplant  them. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  musician  and  his  notes, 
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we  have  at  least  three  subdominant  combinations, 
realising  respectively  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  and  yet  all  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
so  compounding,  that  they  become  one  dominant 
combination.  And  thus  the  unknown  future  be- 
comes the  known  future,  the  known  future  becomes 
the  present,  and  the  present  becomes  the  past. 

The  unseen  part  of  the  score  represents  the  un- 
known future  ; but  as  each  note  comes  in  view,  its 
concept  is  formed,  by  the  aid  of  past  experience, 
and  becomes  a minor  combination  forming  part  of 
the  larger  combinations.  It  will  then  be  seen  that, 
as  all  the  notes  are  individually  well  known  to  the 
musician,  each  one  resuscitates  itself  at  sight. 

And  now  here  are  three  other  interesting  ques- 
tions which  touch  upon  the  phenomenon  of  memory, 
namely : — 

(i.)  Is  there  a Present? 

Despite  the  poetic  thinker  who  averred  that 
11  there  is  no  present,”  there  appear  to  me  to  be 
indisputable  facts  to  prove  that  there  is  a present ; 
otherwise  how  do  we  account  for,  say,  continuous 
pain  ? 

(2.)  Is  there  a past  ? 

We  have  much  more  direct  evidence  that  there 
is  a present  than  we  have  that  there  is  a past.  We 
cannot  have  direct  material  evidence  of  a past,  as 
all  material  must  be  present  material.  There  is, 
however,  always  circumstantial  evidence  of  a past ; 
a skeleton  suggests  that  it  was  once  part  of  a living 
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creature,  and  there  is  always  circumstantial  evidence 
that  we  were  alive  yesterday. 

(3.)  Is  there  a future  ? 

The  future  generally  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
man,  although  there  is  an  immediate  future  which 
is  perceived  by  the  present.  But  that  theie  is  a 
future  is  as  indisputable  as  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
past—that  is,  of  course,  if  our  reasoning  faculties 

are  not  delusive. 

But  the  divisions  between  past,  present,  and 
future,  are  not  clearly  defined.  The  musician  in  the 
illustration  sees  all  three  at  the  same  time. 

Which  indicates  that  the  combinations  of  the 
various  elements  are  not  separated  from  each  other, 
and  do  not  appear  in  the  brain  like  the  moving 
targets  in  the  shooting  gallery. 

When  the  instrumentalist  has  played  the  composi- 
tion through,  although  its  performance  may  have 
occupied  him  half-an-hour  or  more,  he  has  the  whole 
of  it  in  his  mind  in  a single  instant  of  time.  He 
can  criticise  it  as  a whole,  and  he  can  select  the 
numbers  in  the  score  which  he  considers  commend- 
able, or  the  reverse. 

A person  intending  to  put  a question  to  another, 
has  the  whole  question  in  a complete  form  in  his 
mind,  before  he  has  time  to  utter  a syllable.  Thus 
the  combinations  of  the  brain  can  perceive  in  a 
moment  the  events  which  may  have  taken  weeks, 
or  months,  or  years,  to  transpire,  as  a drowning  man 
is  said  to  have  a complete  review  of  his  life  pass 
through  his  mind  at  once. 
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The  hypothesis  seems  to  be  fairly  well  established 
that  all  thoughts  and  actions  (not  mere  mani- 
festations of  these)  are  combinations  of  greater 
mental  elementary  substances,  allied  with  the  ele- 
mentary substances  of  Matter  and  Force  ; that  these 
combinations  are  parts  of  the  Greater  Ego ; and 
that  the  Greater  Ego  never  fully  reveals  itself  by 
thought  or  action,  but  is  only  seen  objectively,  and, 
in  the  abstract,  through  its  parts.  It  may  be  likened 
to  an  army,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  while  the 
head  is  always  necessarily  acquainted  with  the 
action  of  its  parts,  the  parts  know  nothing  of  the 
actions  of  their  head.  And  it  further  resembles  an 
army  in  that  its  parts,  through  impetuosity,  may 
occasionally  become  unmanageable,  and  endanger 
the  whole. 

Thus  the  position  of  the  Greater  Ego  is  to  know 
everything  immediately  connected  with  the  organism 
— that  which  has  transpired,  is  transpiring,  and 
(providing  it  be  within  the  range  of  vision)  will 
transpire. 

To  understand  the  relationship  of  the  various 
combinations  to  each  other,  we  have  only  to  consider 
that  the  Greater  Ego  has  full  knowledge  of  all  that 
its  parts  have  done  and  are  doing  ; that  these  parts 
are  an  ever-varying  mass  of  elements,  some  of  which 
attract  their  kindred  elements,  whilst  others  repel 
them.  That  they  sometimes  work  in  unison,  but 
at  other  times  contest  in  rivalry  for  dominion. 
And  further,  having  now  discovered  that  the  past. 
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the  present,  and  (at  times)  the  future,  can  be  seen 
at  once  by  a general  combination  of  all  the  com- 
binations, the  self-resuscitation  of  past  combinations 
assisted  by — and  at  the  same  time  assisting — present 
combinations,  becomes  comprehensible. 

To  arrive  at  the  simplest  effort  of  memory,  I have 
considered  this  question,  namely  : — 

When  an  infant  wakens  from  a slumber,  and  sees 
his  mother,  why  does  he  recognise  (or,  in  other 
words,  remember)  her? 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  wakefulness  all  the 
elementary  substances  of  mind  and  life  are  in  an 
active  condition,  and  all  sorts  of  combinations — the 
result  of  stimuli — are  instantly  formed,  one  within 
another.  The  eye  being  an  organ  of  the  Greater 
Mind,  possesses  the  faculty  to  pictorially  represent 
the  objective  world,  and  so  convey  the  stimuli  to 
the  before-mentioned  elementary  substances. 

It  seems  that  the  Greater  Ego  then  immediately 
becomes  aware  of  this  pictorial  representation,  and 
that  its  elements  are  excited,  or  otherwise,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  it  affects  them  : thus  a pretty 
child,  or  a handsome  woman,  will  excite  admiration  ; 
j a vulgar,  or  drunken,  person  will  excite  disgust,  a 
distressed  person  will  excite  compassion,  and  so  on  ; 
the  elements  which  have  affinity  are  attracted  more 
closely  to  one  another,  and  readily  form  combinations, 
which,  in  their  turn,  repel  other  combinations  which 
are  antagonistic  to  them. 


The  question  concerning  the  awakened  infant 
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necessitates  the  hypothesis  that,  before  he  fell  asleep 
he  formed  a concept  of  his  mother,  to  which  pictorial 
representation  of  her  he  had  attached  all  sorts  of 
combinations  of  the  elements.  The  combination  of  , 
the  elements  of  Affection,  which  had  been  recipro- 
cated by  the  original,  had  affixed  itself  upon  the 
representation  ; that  of  Hunger  had  looked  to  it  for 
food  ; while  those  of  comfort,  wonder,  pleasurable 
excitement,  and  all  the  other  various  combinations 
which  are  called  up  in  an  infant’s  mind,  are  centred 
in  the  original  of  this  pictorial  representation.  Before 
the  child  went  to  sleep  he  was  tired,  and  sated  with 
comforts  and  advantages  ; but  rest  and  sleep  having 
fulfilled  their  purpose,  his  appreciation  of  the  several 
gratifications  returns  to  him.  Awakened,  he  sees 
again  the  same  pictorial  representation,  all  the 
pleasurable  combinations  and  subcombinations 
straightway  fix  upon  the  pictorial  representation 
of  his  maternal  parent.  Whereas  if  a stranger 
had  been  in  her  place,  the  combination  of  the 
elements  of  fear  and  distrust  would  probably 
have  taken  possession  of  him. 

The  process  of  the  recognition  most  likely  occurs 
in  this  way  : — 

The  fresh  concept  of  the  mother  by  the  awakened 
child  is  clear  and  well  defined,  while  the  concept 
formed  before  sleep  is  indistinct ; but  the  Greater 
Ego  is,  as  I have  already  submitted,  able  to  judge 
with  more  or  less  accuracy  of  the  passing  of  time, 
it  will  naturally  place  the  two  concepts  distinctly 
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apart,  and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  the  process 

of  recognition,  or  memoiy. 

To  explain  the  method  by  which  the  memoiy  is 
produced,  we  will  consider  the  action  of  an  infant  at 
and  from  its  birth,  and  note  the  first  signs  of  intelli- 
gent articulation,  which,  of  course,  are  indicative  of 
o 

memory. 

Very  soon  after  its  birth,  the  infant  will  begin 
to  exercise  its  lungs.  Evidently  it  is  an  a priori 
instinct  which  causes  it  to  cry,  since  it  cannot  be  the 
result  of  experience  ; and  it  shows  that  there  are 
certain  combinations  of  the  elementary  substances 
of  mind— having  as  their  organ  the  larynx— which 
delight  in  creating  a noise.  This  predisposition  to 
make  articulate  sounds  is  common  to  most  animals, 
and  generally  remains  with  them  during  life. 

The  next  step  is  to  the  first  intelligent  utter- 
ance of  the  infant,  which  is  naturally  the  result  of 
experience.  If  the  sound  of  the  letter  a,  and  no 
other,  were  continually  produced  in  the  hearing  of 
the  infant,  he  would  quickly  learn  by  imitation  to 
repeat  it ; but  he  would  utter  no  other  articulate  sound 
during  his  life ; which  confirms  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Greater  Mental  elements  responsible  for  articu- 
lation have  pleasure  in  their  vocation,  even  though  it 
be  confined  to  a repetition  of  the  simple  sound  of  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Thus  we  have  the 
earliest  symptom  of  memory  in  the  infant,  in  his 
parrot-like  repetition  of  the  only  articulate  sound  he 
I has  ever  heard. 
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The  Greater  Mind  of  this  particular  infant  fulfils 
its  a priori  function  of  building  up  its  tissues  ; but 
with  regard  to  experience  of  the  world,  it  is  a blank, 
the  sound  of  the  letter  a being  the  sum  total  of  its  1 
consciousness. 

To  continue  the  hypothetical  experiment,  we  will 
suppose  that,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  letter 
a,  the  infant  were  allowed  to  hear  a continued 
repetition  of  the  simple  sounds  of  the  whole  twenty- 
six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  nothing  else.  He  would 
repeat  the  entire  alphabet,  and  only  that,  to  the  end 
of  his  life  ; and  in  doing  it  he  would  be  performing 
one  of  the  most  difficult  feats  of  memory  with  a 
brain  possessing  little  or  no  intelligence. 

This  indicates  that  only  a very  few  of  the  elements 
of  the  higher  grade  are  being  exercised  in  the  child 
(the  rest  of  them  being  wasted  by  disuse),  and  that 
the  Greater  Ego,  representing  the  child,  knowing 
nothing  but  the  alphabet,  simply  for  its  own  pleasure 
allows  a portion  of  its  elements  to  repeat  ad  infinitum 
the  only  articulate  sounds  he  has  ever  heard. 

Each  letter  sound  is  formed  by  a combination  of 
affiliated  elements,  which  performs  its  brief  duty  in 
the  brain,  and  then  retires.  But  the  combination 
is  never  entirely  dissolved,  because,  as  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  elements  to  remain  in  combination, 
absolute  dissolution  is  impossible  ; but  they  are  all 
dormant  until  stimulated,  when  they  become  active, 
following  the  combinations  they  have  been  accustomed 
to,  and  using  the  organs  of  the  brain  to  assume  the 
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outer  consciousness  habitual  to  them,  and  to  the 
Greater  Ego. 

All  combinations  in  the  brain  are  conscious,  and 
are  co-ordinated  with  other  combinations,  the  whole 
— i.e.  the  Greater  Ego — being  cognisant,  in  a single 
instant  of  time,  of  everything  that  it  is  possible  for 
consciousness  to  know ; and,  as  I have  already 
shown,  they  can  at  once  view  past,  present,  and  part 
of  the  future  ; consequently  they  recognise  that  the 
weaker  combination  is  an  anterior  one  ; and  if  the 
word  “Remember”  be  substituted  for  “Recognise,”  we 
get  a tolerably  clear  conception  of  what  Memory  is. 

In  any  explanation  of  this  faculty  of  Memory,  we 
must  always  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  of 
supposing  that  Greater  Mind,  through  its  various 
combinations,  can  distinguish  the  passing  of  present 
sensations  into  past  ones,  and  estimate,  with  more 
01  less  exactitude,  the  distance,  in  time,  between  any 
one  sensation  and  another. 

We  should  consider,  too,  what  time  really  is,  or 
what  is  implied  by  the  term,  since  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  there  is  a distinctive  element  of  time.  It 
has  been  suggested,  as  a definition  of  Time,  that  it 

is  “the  relation  of  successions  of  stimuli  to  each 
other.” 

The  perception  of  moving  phenomena  must 
necessarily,  I imagine,  be  one  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Universal  Ego,  for  it  would  appear  strange  if 
the  Universal  Ego  could  not  feel  and  perceive  His 
various  planets  revolving  around  their  respective 
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suns,  in  regular  course.  lie  must  be  conscious  of 
these  phenomena  going  on  within  Him. 

The  Greater  Ego  can  also  perceive  moving 
phenomena,  and  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  time 
required  for  a body  to  move  from  one  place  to 
another.  By  seeing  a horse  trotting,  we  are  able  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  number  of  miles  per  hour  it  is 
moving  at,  the  calculation  being  made  from  within 
the  spectator,  and  being  accurate,  or  otherwise,  in 
ratio  to  his  experience,  and  ability  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  the  matter. 

We  must  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
passing  of  time,  and  the  distance  in  time  between 
one  sensation  and  another,  are  distinguished  by 
certain  combinations  of  elements  within  the  Greater 
Ego. 

If  we  remain  motionless  in  darkness  and  silence, 
we  are  nevertheless  conscious  of  the  passing  of  time, 
and  can  even  form  a tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the 
number  of  times  we  breathe  per  minute. 

I have  been  asked  by  one  who  has  not  quite 
grasped  my  theory  whether  I have  considered  what 
an  immense  quantity  of  concepts  this  Greater  Mind 
theory  must  involve,  and  hence  the  myriads  of 
mental  units  of  the  same  order,  and  also  the  number 
of  registered  impressions  which  Memory,  under  these 
conditions,  will  have  to  account  for  in  a lifetime  of, 
say,  threescore  and  ten  years. 

No  doubt  we  are  confronted  with  this  apparent 
complexity,  and  as  we  have  not  yet  determined  how 
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many  Greater  Mental  elements  there  are  in  a higher 
class  organism,  we  must  point  analogically  to  the 
equally  formidable  opportunity  for  complexity 
arising  out  of  the  stupendous  number  of  com- 
binations of,  for  instance,  the  elements  of  speech, 
which  are  comparatively  very  few,  while  the  com- 
binations of  words,  syllables,  and  verbal  sounds,  in 
the  languages  and  dialects  of  the  world,  must  be 
reckoned  by  millions. 

A common  kaleidoscope  will  afford  a familiar 
instance  of  infinite  combinations  formed  from  a few 
elements,  represented  by  half-a-dozen  or  so  bits  of 
coloured  glass. 

Any  element  which  does  not  compound  with 
others,  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  non-existent. 
The  elements  are  never  thoroughly  known  to  us 
singly ; two  of  them  would  have  some  sort  of  a 
complex  intelligence ; three  would  have  more  than 
two,  in  increasing  ratio,  and  so  on ; and  when  a 
number  of  elements  combine,  the  character  of  the 
combination  depends  upon  which  of  the  elements 
are  the  more  excited. 

To  ask  “What  is  memory?”  and  “Why  do  we 
remember  ? ” is  almost  equivalent  to  asking  “ What 
is  mind  ? ” and  “ Why  do  we  think  ? ” 

But  asking  how  the  elements  of  a present  com- 
bination, forming  present  experience,  can  reproduce 
the  consciousness  of  past  combinations,  is  putting  the 
question,  “Why  do  we  remember?”  in  a more  concrete 
shape,  which  makes  it  more  easily  answerable. 
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It  would  not  be  correct  to  assert  that  a com- 
bination of  elements  having  dominion  in  the  brain, 
will  remain  dominant  until  displaced  by  other 
combinations,  for  every  combination  when  its  work 
is  accomplished  naturally  retires  from  the  active  use 
of  the  brain  organs.  The  elements  of  Greater  Mind 
are  in  a constant  state  of  fusion,  and  are  continually 
forming  themselves  into  groups  of  combinations 
both  large  and  small,  and  of  combinations  within 
combinations.  It  may  be  that  sometimes  two,  or  three, 
or  more,  combinations  are  occupying  the  brain  at  the 
same  time ; but  when  any  abstruse  or  difficult 
question  is  employing  the  brain,  the  combination 
forming  it  is  the  only  one  in  possession,  though 
there  may  be  subdominant  ones,  because  no  two 
combinations  of  any  importance  can  occupy  the 
brain  at  the  same  instant. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  subdominant  combina- 
tions may  remain  with  an  individual  for  an  indefi- 
nitely lengthened  period,  without  being  in  evidence 
until  wanted,  we  will  take  a man  with  an  umbrella. 
He  is  in  the  habit,  say,  of  carrying  it  about  with 
him,  always,  whatever  the  weather.  Long  famili- 
arity with  the  implement  has  filled  his  brain  with 
numerous  concepts  concerning  it.  There  is  one 
concept  about  its  appearance,  another  about  its 
materials ; others  respectively  about  where  to  place 
it  when  not  being  held ; possible  risks  of  losing 
it,  and  so  on ; and  all  these  concepts  remain  with 
him,  latently,  throughout  the  day,  coming  forward 
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for  use  when  association  leads  up  to  them — as  when 
he  is  leaving  his  home  in  the  morning,  or  his  office 
in  the  afternoon,  or  when  rain  is  threatening.  Thus 
the  concepts  are  all  past  experiences,  always  ready 
to  re-form,  and  come  into  prominence,  when  called 
upon  by  the  Greater  Ego. 

If  rain  is  descending,  these  minor  combinations 
will  suggest  that  the  umbrella  should  be  opened, 
and  used,  as  otherwise  its  owner  will  get  wet,  and 
then  be  in  danger  of  catching  cold.  Thus  the  pre- 
sent combinations  will  bring  back  those  that  are 
past ; memory  being  the  resuscitation  of  past  ex- 
periences. 

If  we  enter  a room  which  we  have  seen  several 
years  previously,  the  Greater  Ego  will  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  differentiate  the  two  concepts  formed  as 
already  explained.  It  will  say,  “ The  fainter  of  these 
concepts  was  formed  long  ago  or,  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, “We  remember  having  seen  this  room 
before.”  Then  previous,  and  related,  concepts  will 
appear  to  the  Greater  Ego,  being  brought  up  by 
association,  as  a change  in  the  positions  of  the 
furniture  and  the  pictures,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

The  combinations,  noticing  the  alterations,  are 
gratified  at  discovering  the  accuracy  of  their  previous 
concepts,  and  say  to  themselves,  “ What  an  obser- 
vant person  I am,  and  what  an  excellent  memory  I 
have  ! ” 

The  Greater  Mental  elements  are  therefore  like 
an  effervescing  mass,  forming  all  sorts  of  combina- 
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tions,  always  ready,  when  wanted,  to  come  forward, 
and  enjoy  their  brief  period  of  brain  consciousness. 

A great  deal  of  what  is  called  memory  belongs 
to  the  flow  of  thought.  The  casual  sight  of  a man 
may  immediately  transport  one’s  thoughts  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  where  some  time  previously 
one  remembers  having  seen  his  brother ; or  the 
appearance  of  the  man  may  remind  one  of  having 
met  him  a summer  or  two  before  at  the  sea- 
side, and  the  thought  of  the  sea-side  may  revive 
reminiscences  of  some  other  person ; and  so  the 
flow  of  thought  will  go  on,  ad  infinitum. 

All  thought  and  consciousness  are  dependent 
upon  memory,  which,  as  I have  said  before,  is  the 
result  of  past  experiences,  for  new  experiences  are 
rare  ; and  consciousness,  as  a rule,  may  be  described 
as  a re-shuffling  of  past  experiences.  Hence  it 
follows  that  Memory  is  simply  a transposing  and 
re-transposing  of  the  elementary  substances  forming 
past  experiences. 

The  combination  of  the  Greater  Mental  elements 
dominant  for  the  moment,  with  its  subdominant 
combinations,  are  the  moving  powers  for  the  re- 
suscitation of  past  thoughts,  by  partly  dissolving 
themselves,  and  rejecting  from  their  compound  such 
elements  as  are  not  required,  and  taking  into  it 
those  which  are.  The  result  is  that  the  new  domi- 
nant combination  will  thus  contain  the  old  com- 
bination which  was  dominant  when  the  incident  or 
aspect  occurred  or  was  seen.  This  combination, 
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when  it  has  served  its  purpose,  will  again  partly 
dissolve,  but  it  may  be  resuscitated  again  and  again, 
not  necessarily  in  the  same  form,  according  to  the 
direction  taken  by  the  stream  of  thought. 

The  reproduction  of  a thought  (according  to  this 
theory)  is  very  simple.  Here  association  comes  to 
the  help  of  the  elementary  forces,  for  by  this  means 
every  combination  of  Greater  Mental  elements 
brings  back  another  one.  If  I were  asked  to  make 
a drawing  of  a horse,  my  mind’s  eye  would  first  see 
a field,  or  a roadway,  upon  which  the  animal  to  be 
drawn  would  immediately  appear.  And  if  I were 
asked  to  make  a sketch  of  a tiger,  my  mental  vision 
would  travel  at  once  to  Indian  jungles,  or  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  And  it  is  thus,  by  association, 
that  the  Greater  Mind  can,  at  will,  revive  any  of  its 
old  and  past  combinations. 

Of  so  sensitive  a nature  are  the  mental  elements, 
that  any  stimuli,  internal  or  external,  will  at  once 
excite  them — not  abnormally  if  the  physical  organs 
be  in  healthful  condition  ; but  when  they  are  other- 
wise, the  result  may  be  one  of  two  opposite  states, 
namely,  the  elements  may  be  super-excited,  as  in 
delirium,  or  too  meagrely  so,  as  in  lethargy.  The 
combining  of  the  elements  is  due  to  their  excitation. 
But  as  the  external  stimuli  are  always  changing,  so 
the  internal  stimuli  are  necessarily  always  changing 
too.  And  thus  external  association  calls  up,  by 
gradual  changes,  internal  association  of  the  combina- 
tions of  the  Greater  Mental  elements. 
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Dr.  Edridge  Green  tells  us  that  “ the  optic 
thalami  and  the  corpora  striata  are  seats  of  sensory  . 
and  motor  memory  respectively.”  But  the  Greater 
Mind  theory  places  the  seat  of  memory  with  all 
the  Greater  Mental  elements — the  which  use  not 
only  the  optic  thalami  and  the  corpora  striata,  but 
all  parts  of  the  brain,  as  they  may  be  called  upon. 

When  a child  begins  to  use  its  tongue  for  the 
production  of  articulate  speech,  generally  the  first 
word  he  utters  is  “ mamma,”  because  he  hears  it 
oftener  repeated  than  any  other,  and  being  once 
learned,  he  never  forgets  it.  Having  committed  the 
word  to  memory,  and  being  able  to  articulate  it, 
whenever  the  child  sees,  or  needs,  his  mother, 
association  prompts  him  to  say  “ mamma.”  At  this 
stage  of  life  the  compound  of  Greater  Mental 
elements  entering  a new  existence  is  gratified  at 
discovering  that  it  is  able  to  utter  a distinct  word. 

The  elementary  substances  required  for  the  re- 
membrance of  the  word  “mamma”  are  of  the 
simplest  nature,  being  those  which  have  interest 
in  the  perception  of  its  various  sounds  and  the 
organs  of  which  are  the  ears.  Then  follow  the 
elements  which  have  interest  and  pleasure  (only  to 
be  experienced  when  they  are  compounded),  in  the 
faculty  of  Imitation  ; next  come  the  elements  which 
have  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  production  of  Arti- 
culate Sounds,  their  organ  being  the  larynx. 

This  sort  of  Memory  finds  an  apt  illustration  in 
the  individual  who,  by  frequently  hearing  long  Latin 
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prayers  said,  becomes  in  time  able  to  repeat  them 
by  rote,  notwithstanding  that  he  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  he  is  uttering. 

If  the  technical  elementary  substances  of  mind  be 
conceded  (as  are  those  of  matter  and  force),  and  if  it  be 
also  conceded  that  the  elements  of  the  three  divisions 
can  perfectly  compound  into  a single  substance,  then 
the  great  mysteries  of  Mind  and  Life — including 
Memory,  Reason,  and  all  physical  phenomena — may 
be  explained. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


HABITS  AND  REFLEX  ACTS 

What  are  described  as  Reflex  Actions  in  animals 
may  represent  (i)  acts  of  common  natural  service- 
ableness, as  walking,  talking,  flying,  &c.  ; (2)  actions 
which  apparently  serve  no  useful  purpose,  but  which 
are  not  harmful,  as  involuntary  facial  contortions,  or 
biting  the  finger-nails ; and  (3)  mischievous  actions, 
as  habitual  (and  almost  unconscious)  use  of  bad 
language,  violence,  intemperance,  and  so  on. 

These  three  varieties  of  actions  are  the  conse- 
quences of  habit,  and  relate  to  consciousness  suffi- 
ciently to  empower  it  to  check,  or  to  inhibit,  them. 
According  to  the  Greater  Mind  theory  they  may  be 
defined  as  the  effect  produced  by  particular  combina- 
tions of  the  elementary  substances  of  life  having,  as 
it  were,  a general  licence  from  the  Greater  Ego  to 
use  the  brain  organs  for  their  respective  purposes. 

As  the  actions  referred  to  in  the  initial  class  of 
this  series  are  not  only  harmless  in  themselves  but 
serviceable  and  even  necessary,  the  Greater  Ego 
exercises  very  slight  vigilance  over  them,  and  hence, 
being  unopposed  by  other  combinations,  they  fulfil 
their  several  offices  with  almost  unrestricted  freedom. 

Actions  classed  under  the  second  heading,  and 
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which  signify  some  degree  of  weakness  in  the 
individual,  but  are  not  mischievous,  may  somewhat 
similarly  be  accounted  for,  by  the  combinations  of 
the  elements  of  life,  comprising  the  nerves — and 
therefore  not  possessing  the  higher  faculty  of  wisdom 
working  without  restraint  from  the  more  intelli- 
gent combinations.  But  the  Greater  Ego  has,  and 
not  infrequently  exercises,  power  to  hinder  such 
habits,  by  stimulating  the  higher  grade  elements 
into  a more  sustained  supervision  over  them. 

But  the  habits,  or  actions,  of  the  third  class,  so 
far  from  being  necessary,  or  useful,  or  merely  useless, 
are  always  more  or  less  harmful,  and  often  positively 
dangerous. 

Now  these  mischievous  habits,  or  actions — regard- 
ing them  as  compound  mental  and  physical  sub- 
stances under  the  conditions  as  already  explained — 
resemble  those  of  the  initial  class,  in  that  they  are 
combinations  of  the  elements  having  general  licence 
to  use  the  brain  organs,  and,  consequently,  the  motor 
organs ; but  in  each  case  combinations  of  the  higher 
class  elements,  if  strong  enough  to  assume  domin- 
ancy  in  the  brain,  would  have  power  to  check  and 
suppress  the  habits ; but  if  these  higher  class 
elements  and  their  organs  are  too  weak  to  form  a 
sufficiently  strong  combination,  the  mischievous 
combinations  are  allowed  by  the  Greater  Ego  to 
pursue  their  own  course  unrestrained. 

Although  I have,  for  convenience,  divided  habits 
into  three  classes,  for  general  purposes  they  may  be 
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grouped  together,  as  actions  performed  by  certain 
combinations  of  the  elements  of  life  which  can  be 
inhibited  by  the  Greater  Ego,  but  which,  for  the 
reasons  already  advanced,  are  allowed  to  happen. 

This,  I submit,  puts  the  matter  plainly  and  con- 
cisely. There  have,  of  course,  been  other  explana- 
tions of  it  in  various  biological  works  ; but,  referring 
to  them,  Professor  James  writes  : “All  this  is  vague 
to  the  last  degree,  and  amounts  to  little  more  than 
saying  that  a new  path  may  be  formed  by  the  sort  of 
chances  that  in  nervous  material  are  likely  to  occur. 
But  vague  as  it  is,  it  is  really  the  last  word  of  our 
wisdom  in  the  matter.” 

Sudden  and  involuntary  reflex  actions  are,  how- 
ever, less  often  the  result  of  habit  than  they  are  of 
powerful  stimuli,  affecting  certain  combinations  of 
the  elements  which  react  before  the  Greater  Ego  (as 
a whole)  has  time  to  intervene  and  prevent  them. 
Thus  the  Greater  Ego  is  taken  unexpectedly,  and 
therefore,  unprepared,  and  the  elements  which  are 
most  affected  act  instantaneously,  without  affording 
the  Greater  Ego  an  opportunity  of  judging  between 
the  different  courses  which  would  otherwise  be  open 
to  it. 

Although  habits  which  are  the  results  of  experi- 
ence are  commonly  called  Instincts,  they  must  not 
be  confused  with  a priori  instincts.  While  the 
former  may  be  described  as  acquired  knowledge,  the 
latter  is  the  capacity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge. 
It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  as  the  elements  of 
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life  can  build  up  an  organism,  they  must  have  a 
priori  knowledge ; and  no  doubt  this  is  true  so  far 
as  the  building  up  of  the  organism  is  concerned; 
but  with  regard  to  the  material  they  must  use,  that 
all  rests  with  experience. 

As  the  physical  is  only  the  outward  and  visible 
indication  of  the  Greater  Mind,  so  the  evolution  of 
the  physical  is  only  the  evolution  of  the  elements  of 
life  ; and  if  a number  of  the  elements  of  each  of  the 
three  divisions  — Mind,  Matter,  and  Force  — have 
power  to  combine  with  each  other,  then,  given  suit- 
able environment,  an  organism  will  be  evolved,  the 
nature  of  which  will  be  according  to  the  nature  and 
number  of  its  elements. 

But  at  the  same  time,  as  each  element  possesses 
its  portion  of  a complete  intelligence,  it  must  neces- 
sarily have  a priori  knowledge,  so  far  as  its  atom  of 
intelligence  will  go. 

Professor  Lloyd  Morgan’s  experiments  with  newly 
hatched  chickens  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
a priori  instinct  is  far  from  possessing  the  impor- 
tance which  is  commonly  attributed  to  it,  and  he 
says,  “that  instinctive  automatic  actions  merely 
afford  data  to  consciousness,  from  which  subsequent 
actions  may  be  guided  to  finer  issues,  or  in  other 
ways  modified.  The  locomotion  and  balancing  of 
young  birds  are  instinctive,  and  owing  to  the  in- 
herited co-ordination  within  the  nervous  system ; 
the  initial  acts  of  locomotion — e.g.  walking,  swim- 
ming, and  flying — afford  data  to  consciousness,  in 
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the  light  of  which  the  actions  are  improved  and 
perfected. 

“ That  the  so-called  instinctive  acts  of  animals, 
even  to  the  finding  and  using  of  their  food,  are  due 
to  experience,  and  not  to  a priori  instinct,  is  proved 
by  experiment.” 

Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  discovered  that  a chicken 
hatched  in  an  incubator,  and  therefore  without  the 
advantage  of  maternal  instruction  in  matters  which 
are  generally  regarded  as  instinctive,  would  suffer, 
and  even  perish,  from  hunger  and  thirst,  with  food 
and  water  within  its  reach,  if  their  use  were  not 
in  some  way  indicated  to  it.  But  when  the  pro- 
fessor pecked  at  the  grains  of  corn  with  his  pencil- 
case,  the  bird  imitated  the  action  with  its  bill,  which 
disclosed  to  it  the  use  of  the  food,  and  it  began  to 
feed ; and  when  its  beak  was  touched  with  water, 
the  purpose  of  the  liquid  directly  became  apparent 
to  it,  and  it  began  to  drink.  Thus  it  seems  that  at 
the  birth  of  an  animal  the  elements  of  life  collec- 
tively have  had  no  a priori  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  that  every  combination  they  form  themselves 
into  means  an  experience  gained,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  what  presently  becomes  habit. 

Every  word  uttered  to  an  infant,  and  every  letter 
of  the  alphabet  learned  by  it,  leads  it  into  the  habit 
of  talking ; and  every  time  its  feet  are  put  to  the 
ground,  the  foundation  of  its  future  habit  of  walking 
is  being  laid.  Many  lessons  are  better  inculcated 
by  habit  than  by  reason — for  example,  language, 
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the  multiplication  table,  pianoforte  playing.  Thus, 
while  many  matters  are  learned  by  habit  (practice) 
without  much  use  of  reason,  many  matters  which 
are  learned  by  reason  develop  into  habit. 

The  elements  of  life  in  the  young  organism  appear 
to  find  pleasure  in  combining  with  each  other,  and 
so  gathering  new  experiences ; the  pleasure,  of 
course,  is  only  when  the  elements  are  compounded, 
as  singly  they  are  incapable  of  feeling  it. 

All  conscious  actions,  whether  due  to  habit,  or 
otherwise,  can  only  be  performed  by  combinations 
of  the  elements  which  have  organs  in  the  brain,  for 
they  must  originally  have  been  performed  by  the 
elements  through  the  brain  organs.  All  habits 
can  be  inhibited,  though  with  more  or  less  difficulty, 
by  the  Greater  Ego  stimulating  special  combinations 
of  elements  for  the  purpose. 

Psychologists  are  often  at  a loss  to  know  how 
it  is  that  at  times,  a person  is  able  to  perform  an 
action  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  while  his 
miud  is  wholly  engaged  in  another  direction ; the 
explanation  is  this.  When  an  action,  whether  self- 
taught  or  otherwise,  has  been  thoroughly  acquired 
in  early  life,  and  has  been  so  continually  allowed 
by  the  dominant  combinations  of  the  brain  to  be 
performed  without  their  interference  that  it  is  en- 
acted almost  automatically,  they,  because  of  its  being 
harmless,  and  probably  also  useful,  offer  no  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

In  this  sense  the  Greater  Ego  may  be  compared 
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to  a chief  clerk  in  a merchant’s  office,  who,  so  long 
as  his  juniors  perform  their  routine  work  satisfac- 
torily, plods  along  with  his  own  superior  duties, 
without  interfering  with  them  ; he  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  details  of  his  subordinates’  labours,  but  he 
necessarily  has  a general  knowledge  of  the  whole. 

Walking  is  a habit,  and  becomes  an  unconscious 
one.  But  the  Greater  Ego  has  to  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  avoid  obstacles,  which  shows  that 
it  can  inhibit  the  perambulatory  habit  when  there 
is  danger  in  the  path. 

So  far,  then,  our  investigations  point  to  the 
hypothesis  that  habits  are  unopposed  conscious 
actions — that  is  to  say,  actions  which  the  dominant 
combinations  allow  to  be  performed  by  temporarily 
subservient  combinations ; but  always  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  Greater  Ego. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  this  theory  of  life  does 
not  recognise  the  difference  which  is  generally  drawn 
between  reason  and  the  so-called  instinct  which  is 
engendered  by  habit ; the  variation  being  (according 
to  this  theory)  that  in  reason  certain  of  the  elements 
are  in  action,  and  have  to  be  watched,  and  perhaps 
opposed  and  suppressed,  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
monwealth, while  “ instinct  ” meets  with  no  opposi- 
tion, since,  from  habit  and  experience,  the  actions 
are  so  natural  and  usual,  that  the  instigating 
elements  are  permitted  to  repeat  them  without 
hindrance. 

Thus,  while  reason  is  a certain  combination  of 
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elements  which  after  successfully  contesting  with 
rival  combinations,  becomes  the  dominant  one  in 
the  brain,  in  instinct,  the  combinations  are  allowed 
to  become  subdominant,  without  contest  or  selec- 
tion ; or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  if  there  arises 
a more  or  less  useful  combination  of  elements  (com- 
posing the  instinct)  which  has  many  times  previously 
been  examined,  it  is  allowed  to  become  subdominant 
without  re-examination,  and  therefore  without  opposi- 
tion from  the  other  elements  comprising  the  brain, 
which  they  are  permitted  to  use  for  their  own 
purpose  without  the]  interference  of  reason.  But 
should  there  be  any  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  instinct — say,  by  the  introduction  of 
some  unusual  action — the  other  elements  would 
immediately  interpose,  and  contest,  and  the  result 
would  be  reason. 

What  is  generally  called  the  instinctive  faculty  in 
dogs,  will  illustrate  this  hypothesis  that  instinct  is 
the  result  of  experience  and  habit — that  is  to  say, 
acts  of  reason  so  often  repeated,  that  they  have  be- 
come more  or  less  automatic.  A dog,  we  are  told, 
knows  his  master  by  instinct.  Such  knowledge  must 
evidently  be  acquired  through  the  brain,  for  knowing 
is  an  act  of  consciousness,  and  is,  therefore,  a brain 
function.  A dog,  say,  has  learned  to  know,  by 
experience,  which  has  become  a habit,  some  parti- 
cular man  as  his  master.  All  the  animal’s  elements, 
in  their  various  combinations,  are  agreed  upon  that 
point,  and  so  there  is  no  opposition.  But  suppose 
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the  man  blackens  his  face,  and  in  other  ways  alters 
his  general  appearance,  then  the  dog’s  behaviour  is 
altogether  different,  for  there  comes  opposition  into 
his  mind.  At  first  he  regards  his  master  with  doubt 
and  suspicion,  and  it  requires  some  amount  of  reason 
(a  conflict  of  mental  elements)  to  overcome  his  dis- 
trust. But  if  the  man’s  disguise  is  continued,  the 
dog  learns  to  recognise  and  welcome  him  in  his 
changed  appearance  at  first  sight,  because  the  trans- 
formation has  been  reasoned  out,  and  the  repetition 
in  the  dog’s  brain  becomes  a habit. 

From  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  habit  is 
intimately  associated  with  memory.  It  may  indeed 
be  described  as  memoiy  in  its  subconscious  con- 
dition, applying  more  particularly  to  physical  action 
than  to  brain  consciousness.  Like  memory,  habit 
comes  forward  unbidden,  and  the  Greater  Ego  has 
no  power  to  inhibit  it  from  suddenly  appearing  and 
taking  possession  of  the  brain,  but  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  Greater  Ego  to  stifle  it  by  other  com- 
binations if  it  is  likely  to  become  mischievous, 
otherwise  it  may  allow  it  to  pursue  its  course  as 
a stream  of  thought.  Both  memory  and  habit  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  useful  possessions  of  the 
higher  class  animals,  of  course  including  man. 

One  of  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  evolu- 
tion theory,  is  that  the  accidental  variations  and 
acquired  habits  common  in  all  forms  of  life,  are 
not  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  or  that,  if  they  are, 
the  transmission  is  limited,  and  soon  dies  out.  No 
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doubt  this  is  so,  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  fauna 
of  the  world  would  become  changed  so  rapidly,  that 
stability  would  be  lost,  and  the  gradual  evolution, 
upon  which  scientists  are  now  agreed,  would  have 
been  impossible.  Yet  it  is  apparent  that  some 
accidental  variations  are  preserved  by  the  various 
organisms,  whilst  the  slowness  of  their  evolution  may 
be  due  to  the  fewness  of  the  permanently  adopted 
variations,  and  the  multitude  of  the  rejected  ones. 

Who  could  suggest  a variation  which  would 
improve,  and  make  more  beautiful  what  we  regard 
as  a perfect  animal?  And  what  an  immensity  of 
variations  there  might  be  which  would  disfigure  it. 

Should  there,  by  accident,  occur  in  the  structure 
of  an  organism,  any  variation  which  detracts  from 
its  usefulness,  or  its  physical  beauty,  or  its  adapta- 
bility to  environment,  the  Greater  Ego,  representing 
the  whole  of  the  elements  of  the  organism,  will 
naturally  endeavour,  not  only  to  overcome  the 
difference,  but  also  to  prevent  its  transmission. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  variation  prove 
advantageous  to  the  organism,  the  Greater  Ego  will 
endeavour  to  retain,  and  transmit  it. 

The  transmission  of  actual  disease,  which  the 
Greater  Ego  would  prevent  if  it  could,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  elements  being  themselves 
diseased — e.g.  foreign  and  unwelcome  elements 
have  become  compounded  with  them — and  although 
the  healthy  elements  strenuously  resist  the  intrusion 
of  the  unhealthy,  or  infected,  ones,  they  cannot  help 
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transmitting  them,  and  the  struggle  is  repeated 
continuously  in  the  descendants  until  the  objection- 
able elements  are  eliminated. 

The  hypothesis  with  regard  to  accidental  variations 
is,  therefore,  that  the  tendency  of  the  organism  is 
to  discard  all  elements  which  are  detrimental,  or 
useless,  and  to  preserve  and  transmit  those  which 
are  useful. 

But  while  accidental  variations — such  as  mal- 
formations and  physical  injuries,  which  of  course 
are  exclusively  allied  with  unconsciousness — cannot 
be  inhibited  from  disfiguring  the  organism  by  any 
act  of  consciousness,  acquired  habits  may  be  inhibited. 

If,  as  this  Greater  Mind  theory  maintains,  all 
possible  states  of  consciousness  and  subconsciousness 
are  comprised  of  the  various  elementary  substances 
of  life  and  become  outwardly  conscious,  through 
their  organs  in  the  brain,  it  follows  that  our  know- 
ledge of  a priori  instincts  is  limited  to  the  sen- 
sations that  such  instincts  exist,  and  that  they  are 
the  source  whence  all  consciousness  springs.  A 
priori  instincts,  therefore,  need  not  be  considered 
here,  because  (as  various  combinations  of  the 
elements  of  mind  and  life,  working  independently 
of  their  organs  in  the  brain)  they  have  been  fully 
considered  in  the  chapter  on  the  examination  of 
the  greater  mental  elements. 

All  habits  are  performed  by  motor  muscles, 
through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  but  without 
any  conflict  between  the  elements  comprising  the 
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muscles  and  the  brain  organs.  Hence,  by  reason 
of  the  orderly  and  harmonious  way  in  which  the 
habits  are  performed,  the  organism  may  not  be 
fully  conscious  of  them. 

Habit,  therefore,  is  not  a priori  instinct,  and 
cannot  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  progeny, 
although  the  a priori  intelligences  which  induce 
the  habit  may  be. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  take  two  dogs  of  widely 
different  degrees  of  intelligence,  and  endeavour  to 
teach  them  tricks.  The  more  intelligent  of  the 
animals  quickly  learns  his  lessons,  and  the  other 
one  is  difficult  to  teach.  But  the  former  does  not 
transmit  his  acquired  habits  to  his  descendants, 
although  he  may  transmit  to  them  the  intelligence 
which  enables  him  to  learn,  so  that  they  may  be  as 
capable  of  acquiring  similar  habits  as  he  is ; while 
the  other  dog  may  be  able  to  transmit  to  his  off- 
spring only  his  lack  of  intelligence. 

The  ensuing  letter,  which  appeared  originally  in 
the  St.  James's  Gazette , is  not  without  some  degree 
of  interest  in  its  bearing  upon  this  subject  : — 

“Sir, — Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson  offers  to  supply  Dr. 
Morton  and  myself  with  evidence  of  the  transmission 
to  the  child  of  character  acquired  by  the  parent. 
We  shall  be  delighted  to  have  his  evidence,  but  I 
hope  it  will  be  of  better  quality  than  the  specimen 
he  publishes.  He  has  discovered  that  if  rodents  be 
kept  in  small,  dark  boxes  their  sight  is  thereby 
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injured,  as  is  also  the  sight  of  their  offspring  when 
the  latter  are  reared  ‘ under  similar  conditions/  . 
One  would  have  expected  this  result.  Dr.  Johnson 
calls  it  a ‘ rigid  experiment,’  and  imagines  he  has 
proved  the  transmission  of  an  acquirement.  I sup- 
pose, if  he  amputated  a dog’s  tail,  and  thereafter,  in 
due  course,  the  tails  of  that  animal’s  offspring,  he 
would  regard  this  as  another  ‘ rigid  ’ experiment 
and  signal  proof  of  transmission.  He  is  mistaken. 
To  prove  that  offspring  may  be  injured  in  the  same 
way  as  the  parent  is  one  thing,  and  not  a very  im- 
portant thing.  To  prove  that  offspring  inherit 
parental  injuries  is  quite  another  thing.  When  he 
has  proved  that  terriers  are  commonly  horn  without 
tails,  or  that  the  offspring  of  injured  rodents  inherit 
the  parental  defect,  he  will  have  done  something  to 
establish  his  point.  It  is  often  a good  thing  to 
make  experiments,  hut  always  a much  better  thing 
to  have  clear  ideas.  Dr.  Johnson  advises  us  to 
make  experiments.  Hundreds  of  trained  observers, 
the  leading  men  of  science  in  the  world,  have 
already  made  thousands  of  them,  and  no  one  has 
as  yet  demonstrated  the  transmission  of  even  a 
single  acquirement.  Every  supposed  instance  of 
such  transmission  has  broken  down  on  investiga- 
tion.— I am,  &c., 

“ G.  Archdall  Reid,  M.B.,  F.R.S.Ed.” 

While  Dr.  Reid  here  advances  an  undoubtedly 
good  argument,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such 
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accidental  variations  as  disease  conveyed  by  con- 
tagion, may  be  inherited — that  is  to  say,  the  taint  of 
morbific  blood  in  certain  forms  of  contagions  diseases 
is  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  although,  as  already 
remarked,  the  vitiation  is  not  permanent,  and  the 
organism  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  throw  it  off. 

But  although  the  transmission  of  acquired  habits, 
or  injuries,  is  not  likely  to  occur,  there  is  no 
doubting  the  fact  that  new  intelligences  are 
developed  in  races  of  organisms  in  the  course  of 
ages.  But  they  are  a priori  intelligences,  and — 
as  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  explains — cannot  be 
manifested  as  outer  consciousness  in  an  organism, 
unless  they  are  produced  by  experience. 

Acquired  habits  are  not  a cause  of  fundamental 
change  in  the  organism.  They  really  mean  no  more 
than  that  certain  of  the  Greater  Mental  elements  have 
combined,  and  learned  some  particular  actions.  But 
their  intelligences  (combinations  of  Greater  Mental 
elements)  after  combination  are  the  same  as  they 
were  before,  and  it  is  only  these  a priori  in- 
telligences which  can  be  transmitted,  and  not  their 
combinations. 

Although,  from  the  standpoint  of  this  theory, 
Weissmann  and  his  followers  are  much  nearer  the 
truth  in  their  conclusions  upon  this  subject  than 
their  opponents  are,  their  method  of  analysis  makes 
it  necessary  for  them  to  assign  to  each  of  the  various 
organs  and  cells  an  independence,  which  the  Greater 
Mind  theory  refuses  to  them.  The  unity  of  the 
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organism  is  apparently  so  obvious,  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  regard  germ  plasm  as  being  of  so 
stable  and  independent  a nature  as  Weissmann,  in 
his  earlier  works,  claims  for  it.  He  draws  a too  hard 
and  fast  line  of  division,  instead  of  allowing  for  the 
overlapping  which  is  so  general  throughout  nature. 

The  Greater  Mind  theory,  then,  advances  the 
hypothesis  that  acquired  habits  induced  by  expe- 
rience, and  consequently  appertaining  to  conscious- 
ness, cannot  be  inherited,  though  the  ability  to 
perform  them  may  be  ; and  that  although  accidental 
variations,  belonging  exclusively  to  the  unconscious 
part  of  the  organism,  and  which  are  of  no  service 
to  the  organism,  may  be  transmitted,  they  cannot 
become  permanent.  But  accidental  variations, 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  unconscious  part  of 
life,  if  serviceable  to  the  organism,  may  be  inherited, 
and  may  even  become  permanent. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  these  useful  variations, 
which  generally  occur  through  a change  in  the 
environment,  would  by  itself  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  too  rapid  alterations  in  the  forms  of  organisms. 
But  there  are  many  conditions  in  which  changes  are 
of  common  occurrence,  as,  for  example,  that  (from 
dark  to  white)  of  the  animals  indigenous  to  the 
polar  regions,  on  the  approach  of  winter ; and  the 
frequent  adoption  of  surrounding  colours  by  reptiles 
and  insects,  to  aid  them  in  eluding  their  enemies. 

Herbert  Spencers  theory  of  the  evolution  of  in- 
telligence, which  I take  to  be  combinations  of 
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a priori  instinct,  or  Greater  Mental  elements,  is 
ingenious,  and  except  that,  for  a full  explanation, 
its  author  appears  to  take  too  much  for  granted,  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  it.  It  seems  obvious  that 
a creature  with  but  a rudimentary  eye,  cannot 
possess  intelligence  equal  to  that  of  the  superior 
animal  which  is  subsequently  developed  ; but  the 
specialisation  must  necessarily  be  simultaneously  co- 
ordinated, and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any 
variation  could  occur  without  being  accompanied 
by  co-ordinated  variations  in  the  whole  organism. 
Herbert  Spencer’s  theory  that  the  initial  development 
will  be  seen  in  the  eye,  is  no  doubt  correct,  but  to 
what  cause  is  the  development  due  ? There  is,  with 
regard  to  ultimate  purpose,  such  obvious  intention 
in  the  evolution  of  nature,  that  it  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  theory  of  an  additional  intelli- 
gence, compelling  the  eye  to  develop  new  characteris- 
tics, and  at  the  same  time  imparting  new  intelligence 

I to  the  entire  organism. 

The  phenomena  which  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
evolution  of  the  ontogony  can  only,  it  appears  to  me, 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  additional 
elements  or  mind  (life)  have  found  their  way  into 
the  organism,  and  formed  new  organs.  Such 
elements  can  only  be  those  which  are  affiliated, 
as  all  elements  which  cannot  work  co-ordinately 
with  those  already  belonging  to  the  organism,  would 
necessarily  fail  to  accomplish  anything. 
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HYPNOTISM;  AND  DUPLEX  AND  MULTIPLE 
PERSONALITIES 

Not  having  personally  had  any  experience  of  hyp- 
notism, I approach  the  subject  with  less  confidence 
than  I have  felt  when  dealing  with  the  themes  of 
the  foregoing  chapters,  and  consequently  this  divi- 
sion of  my  work  will  not  be  directed  towards  a 
synthesis,  or  analysis,  of  hypnotism,  but  rather  to 
a tentative  comparison  of  the  published  accounts 
of  the  experiments  performed  by  certain  scientists 
upon  neurotic  subjects,  with  this  theoiy  of  the 
elementary  substances  of  life,  and  an  endeavour 
to  discover  whether  the  latter  will  explain  the 
mysterious  phenomena  which  the  distinguished 
investigators  describe. 

I may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  so-called  hypnotism 
and  thought-reading  of  the  exhibition  rooms,  closely 
associated  as  they  are  with  charlatanism,  do  not 
occupy  my  attention. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  the  relations 
between  the  Greater  Mind  theory  and  the  theory 
of  Evolution  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
the  relations  between  the  Greater  Mind  theory  and 
that  of  Hypnotism. 
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The  Greater  Mind  theory  and  that  of  Evolution 
are  in  accord  upon  every  point ; each  is  allied  with, 
and  supplemented  and  supported  by,  the  other, 
and  they  combine,  and  together  form  a sound  theory 
of  the  evolution  of  the  mental  and  the  physical. 

But  while  the  theory  of  evolution  has  been  lucidly 
and  satisfactorily  explained  by  master  minds,  it  is 
otherwise  with  hypnotism,  which  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy; and  although  we  have  veracious  accounts 
of  marvellous  experiences  with  it,  we  have  little 
or  no  explanation  of  the  nature,  reason,  or  cause 
of  the  phenomenon. 

Nevertheless,  mysterious  as  hypnotism  is,  I look 
to  it  with  confidence  to  establish  the  soundness  of 
this  theory  of  Life,  and  with  equal  confidence  I rely 
upon  this  theory  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  hypnotism. 
Indeed,  I even  look  forward  to  seeing  them  both, 
in  the  not  far  distant  future,  working  harmoniously 
together  in  effecting  momentous  discoveries. 

Broadly,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Greater  Mind 
theory  should  account  for  hypnotism  in  all  its 
phases,  and  also  for  suggestion  without  hypnotism, 
as  the  natural  alliance  of  the  elementary  substances 
of  mind  of  the  hypnotiser,  or  the  suggestor,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  those  of  the  subject ; and  the 
consequent  power  of  the  former  to  use  the  latter’s 
organs. 

Without  attempting  to  venture  upon  a didactic 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  various  and 
remarkable  effects  of  hypnotism,  post  - hypnotic 
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suggestion,  and  post-hypnotic,  or  negative,  hallucina- 
tion, I submit  that  probably  one  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing postulatory  solutions  of  the  mystery  may  ' 
eventually  determine  to  be  correct,  namely  : — 

(1.)  The  voluntary  resignation  by  the  subject 
of  his  organs  to  the  hypnotiser’s  Greater  Mental 
elements. 

(2.)  The  Greater  Mental  elements  in  both  hyp- 
notiser  and  hypnotised  compound  and  coalesce  by 
mutual  agreement. 

(3.)  That  (plus  the  last  suggestion)  the  Greater 
Mental  elements  of  the  hypnotiser,  having  coalesced 
with  those  of  the  subject  and  caused  them  to  form 
a certain  combination,  this  combination  is  afterwards 
resuscitated  by  association,  and  causes  the  subject 
to  obey  the  suggestion,  even  when  the  elements 
of  the  hypnotiser  are  not  present. 

The  first  of  these  postulatory  explanations  appears 
to  me  sufficient  to  account  for  the  simpler  forms  of 
hypnotism,  of  which  the  following  instances,  de- 
scribed by  M.  Liegeois,  may  be  cited  as  examples  : — 

“ A daughter  fired  point-blank  at  her  mother’s 
breast  with  a pistol,  which  she  believed  to  be 
loaded. 

“ A young  man  dissolved  in  water  a powder 
which  he  was  told  was  arsenic,  and  gave  it  to  his 
aunt  to  drink.  When  questioned  as  to  his  act,  he 
showed  the  most  complete  ignorance  of  what  he 
had  done.” 

In  this  category  also  come  the  well-known  ex- 
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periments  of  influencing  subjects  to  go  through 
the  actions  of  washing  the  hands  without  soap  and 
water ; and  to  hold  their  arms  extended  for  periods 
which  would  be  impossible  had  they  not  been 
hypnotised. 

But  for  the  phenomena  of  post-hypnotic  sugges- 
tion, or  negative  hallucination,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing illustrations — also  described  by  M.  Lffigeois — 
are  examples,  the  first  two  explanations  are  not 
sufficient. 

M.  Liebeault  tells  a subject — one  Camille  S. — that 
she  is  unable  to  either  see  or  hear  M.  Liegeois.  She 
is  then  awakened,  but  is  absolutely  unconscious  of 
the  latter’s  presence,  even  when  he  pricks  her  with 
a pin,  although  she  displays  a lively  sense  of  pain 
when  any  other  person  does  so ; and  when  he 
addresses  her  in  her  own  name  she  shows  no  con- 
sciousness of  his  proximity.  Still  more  remarkable 
are  the  incidents  which  follow : “ I now,”  continues 
M.  Liegeois,  describing  the  experiment,  “ proceed 
impersonally,  speaking  not  in  my  own  name,  but 
as  though  there  was  an  inner  voice  addressing  her 
from  her  own  consciousness.  Then  somnambulic 

I automatism  appears  as  complete  in  this  novel  and 
unknown  form  as  in  any  of  the  shapes  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  ” 

“ I say  to  her,  aloud,  ‘ Camille  is  thirsty ; she 
I’ will  go  to  the  kitchen  for  a glass  of  water,  which 
she  will  bring  in  and  put  upon  this  table.’  She 
> • seems  to  have  heard  nothing,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
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few  minutes  she  does  what  has  been  indicated,  and 
with  that  lively  and  impetuous  manner  so  often 
noticed  in  somnambules.  She  is  then  asked  why 
she  has  brought  in  the  glass  of  water  which  she 
has  placed  upon  the  table : * What  do  you  mean  ? 
I have  not  stirred.  There  is  no  glass ! ’ I then 
say,  ‘ Camille  sees  the  glass,  but  it  is  not  water, 
as  they  would  have  her  believe.  It  is  a glass  of 
very  good  wine  ; she  will  drink  it,  and  it  will  do 
her  good.’  She  executes  at  once  the  order  given 
her,  and  has  immediately  forgotten  all  about  it.” 

M.  Liegeois  goes  on  to  relate  a conversation  be- 
tween Camille  and  the  other  persons  present,  in 
which  she  repeats  mechanically,  as  her  own,  every 
answer  with  which  he  prompts  her.  Finally,  by  a 
suggestion  in  his  own  name,  he  awakens  her,  or 
rather — for  she  is  already  awake,  except  with  regard 
to  him — he  establishes  the  negative  hallucination, 
and  she  is  completely  oblivious  of  everything  that 
has  passed. 

In  explanation  of  which  curious  phenomena  M. 
Liegeois  says:  “This  shows  that  during  a negative 
hallucination  the  subject  sees  that  which  he  seems 
not  to  see,  and  hears  that  which  he  seems  not  to 
hear.  There  are  in  him  two  personalities,  the  un- 
conscious Ego,  which  sees  and  hears,  and  a conscious 
Ego,  which  neither  sees  nor  hears,  but  to  which 
suggestions  can  be  made,  passing,  if  I may  so  express 
myself,  through  the  channel  of  the  first  Ego.  This 
duplication  of  personality  is  no  more  surprising  than 
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that  which  has  been  established  by  Dr.  Azam  in  the 
case  of  Felida  X.” 

No  doubt  from  the  standpoint  of  prevailing 
theories,  this  is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem 
that  could  be  advanced.  But  it  must  be  rejected, 
or  rather  subjected  to  further  explanations,  by  the 
Greater  Mind  theory,  which  argues  that  a man  has 
but  one  personality ; that  the  conscious,  or  second 
Ego,  has  not  a real  personality,  being  merely  a part 
of  the  first,  or  greater  Ego,  which  is  the  only  real 
personality. 

The  Greater  Mind  theory  would  advance  the 
hypothesis  that  the  hypnotic’s  first  and  only  real 
Ego  is  rapport  with  the  hypnotiser’s  elements,  and 
that  the  latter  uses  the  former’s  brain  organs  to 
work  with,  they  having  command  over  the  motor 
muscles. 

To  attempt  an  explanation  by  this  theory  of  the 
last-mentioned  experiment  with  Camille.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  subject  was  not  entirely  awakened ; 
that  she  was  still  under  the  control  of  M.  Lidbeault ; 
that  M.  Lidbeault  possessed  exceptionally  strong 
imaginative  power,  and  that,  by  a great  effort,  he 
compelled  himself  to  feel  that  M.  Lidgeois  was  not 
present.  Then,  by  impersonal  suggestion  and  in- 
hibition, he  would  be  able  to  will  the  subject  to  act 
as  he  felt. 

The  subject’s  eyesight  was  inert,  or  dormant,  until 
it  became  manifest  to  the  combination  of  elements 
having  possession  of  the  necessary  organs  in  the 
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brain ; and  as  her  greater  mental  elements  were  not 
working,  or  were  only  working  in  rapport  with  those 
of  the  hypnotiser,  she  saw  with  his  elements,  but 
used  her  own  organs. 

Dr.  Forel  relates  an  experience  of  post-hypnotic 
suggestion:  “I  told  Miss  Z.,  while  hypnotised,” 
he  writes,  “that  she  would,  on  awakening,  find  two 
violets  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  both  natural  and 
pretty,  and  that  she  was  to  give  me  the  prettier,  at  the 
same  time  I put  one  real  violet  in  her  dress.  When 
she  awoke  she  saw  two  violets,  one  was  brighter  and 
prettier,  she  said,  and  she  gave  me  the  corner  of  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  keeping  the  real  violet  to  her- 
self. I now  asked  her  if  both  violets  were  real,  or 
if  one  of  them  was  not  one  of  those  fugitive  presents 
which  on  previous  occasions  she  had  received  at  my 
hands.  She  replied  that  the  brighter  violet  was  not 
real,  because  it  looked  so  flattened  on  the  handker- 
chief. I now  renewed  the  experiment,  suggesting 
three  real  violets,  equally  dark,  sweet-smelling,  not 
flattened  out,  but  tangible,  with  stalk  and  leaves, 
but  I gave  her  only  one  flower.  This  time  Miss  Z. 
was  completely  deceived,  and  quite  unable  to  tell 
me  whether  one,  two,  or  all  three  violets  were  real  or 
suggested.  She  thought  that  all  were  real  this  time, 
while  at  the  very  moment  she  was  holding  in  one 
hand  a flower,  in  the  other  nothing  but  air.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  when  a suggestion  is  made  to 
all  the  senses  at  once,  it  is  complete.” 

This  post-hypnotic  hallucination  may  no  doubt 
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be  accounted  for  by  both  the  first  and  the  second 
explanations.  But  post-hypnotic  suggestions  which 
are  executed  some  more  or  less  considerable  time 
after  they  are  made,  and  when  the  hypnotiser  has 
his  thoughts  entirely  elsewhere,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  third  explanation. 

Dr.  Forel  says  : “ In  suggestion  one  uses  the  brain 
of  the  subject  as  a machine.  In  the  case  of  the 
insane  the  machine  is  out  of  gear,  and  will  not 
work.” 

Which  is  precisely  the  view  taken  by  the  Greater 
Mind  theory,  for  it  regards  the  brain  as  being  similar 
in  principle  to  a phonograph.  As  a phonograph 
will  mechanically  reproduce  words  which  have  been 
spoken  into  it,  so  will  the  hypnotised  subject’s  brain 
mechanically  execute  the  hypnotiser’s  thoughts  or 
suggestions.  The  greater  mental  elements  of  both 
hypnotiser  and  hypnotised  being  in  rapport,  the 
former  employs  his  own  brain  to  think  with,  and 
the  hypnotic’s  brain  for  putting  his  thoughts  into 
action. 

A hypnotiser  cannot  constrain  a hypnotic  to  do 

I anything  which  he — the  latter — cannot  do  by  himself, 
with  his  own  unaided  elements  and  organs,  which 
explains  the  difficulty,  and  often  the  impossibility, 
of  hypnotising  the  insane,  for — as  Dr.  Forel  puts  it 
— “the  machine  is  out  of  gear,  and  will  not  work.” 
Direct  hypnotism  (of  which  the  cases  of  the  young 
woman  who  fired  a revolver  at  her  mother,  and  the 
young  man  who  administered  supposititious  arsenic 
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to  his  aunt,  are  examples)  can  be  explained  by  the 
postulation  that  the  elements  of  the  subject  are  in 
rapport  with  those  of  the  hypnotiser. 

Post-hypnotism,  however,  appears  to  require  the 
additional  explanation  that  the  greater  mental  ele- 
ments of  the  hypnotiser  having  formed  certain  com- 
binations of  the  elements  in  the  subject,  these 
combinations  may  afterwards  be  resuscitated  (as 
suggested  in  the  third  explanation). 

But  it  is  common  knowledge  that  some  persons 
acquire  great  influence  over  others  without  the  aid 
of  hypnotism.  The  law  recognises  this  ; as  when  a 
married  woman  who  has  committed  an  unlawful  act 
can  show  that  it  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  her 
husband,  and  in  the  very  ordinary  plea  of  undue  in- 
fluence in  contested  will  actions,  all  of  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  what  the  scientist  would  term  suggestion. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  “ Elementary  Physiology,” 
relates  an  instance  of  suggestion  without  hypnotism. 
“ There  is  a story,”  he  writes,  “ which  is  credible 
enough,  though  it  may  not  be  true,  of  a practical 
joker,  who,  seeing  a discharged  veteran  carrying 
home  his  dinner,  suddenly  called  out  ‘ Attention ! ’ 
whereupon  the  man  instantly  brought  his  hands 
down,  and  lost  his  mutton  and  potatoes  in  the 
gutter.  The  drill  had  been  thorough,  and  its  effects 
had  become  imbedded  in  the  man’s  nervous  struc- 
ture.” In  other  words,  it  was  a reflex  action. 

But  the  Greater  Mind  theory  would  go  further 
than  Professor  Huxley,  and  point  out  that  the  effects 
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of  the  drill  upon  the  old  soldier’s  greater  mind  had 
produced  in  him  a habit,  which  is  a previously 
reasoned  out  experience  ; so  that  when  “ attention  ” 
was  called,  the  greater  mental  elements  which  are 
responsible  for  the  movement  of  the  motor  organs, 
acted  before  the  other  elements  representing  reason 
had  time  to  oppose.1 

Dr.  Walter  Leaf,  referring  to  the  observations  of 
Dessoir  and  Moll,  writes  : “ These  experiments,  and 
many  others  like  them,  all  point  convincingly  to  the 
conclusion  that  rapport  is  not  a physical,  but  a 
psychical  phenomenon  ; that  it  is  not  produced  by 
any  action  of  an  effluence  from  the  operator,  mag- 
netic or  otherwise,  but  by  the  action  of  the  subject’s 
own  mind,  obedient  to  suggestion,  whether  received 
externally,  or  spontaneously  generated.  It  is  natural 
to  conclude  that  rapport  is  no  more  than  a concen- 
tration of  attention  on  the  operator,  an  exaggerated 
case  of  the  state  of  mind  which  in  its  different  de- 
grees we  know  in  ordinary  life  as  reverie,  abstraction, 
absence  of  mind,  &c.” 

The  Greater  Mind  theory  can  endorse  the  first 
part  of  Dr.  Leaf  s foregoing  paragraph ; but  not  his 
conclusion  that  “ rapport  is  no  more  than  a concen- 
tration on  the  operator.”  The  influence  for  good, 
or  for  evil,  which  one  person  may  exercise  over 
another,  and  the  involuntary  submission  of  the  in- 
fluenced individual,  are  far  too  real  to  be  explained 
as  the  mere  concentration  of  attention. 

1 See  preceding  chapter,  “ Habits  and  Reflex  Acts.”, 
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Duplex  and  Multiplex  Personalities 

Psychological  students  generally  must  be  be- 
wildered by  the  disorganised  condition  into  which 
the  science  of  psychology  has  been  reduced  through 
modern  discoveries.  The  long  unchallenged  belief 
in  the  one  and  indivisible  mind,  the  one  soul,  the 
one  personality,  the  one  Ego,  has  all  apparently  been 
upset  and  destroyed  by  experiments  in  hypnotism, 
and  the  revelation  that  a human  individual  may 
apparently  possess  more  than  one  initiative  centre, 
and  consequently  may  have  two,  or  three,  or  more, 
personalities. 

Dr.  Dessoir  writes,  “While  there  are  abundant  ex- 
amples of  double  consciousness  in  the  waking  life, 
in  dreams,  and  in  the  abnormal  state  of  every 
one  of  us,  we  feel  on  the  other  hand  that  very 
few  observers  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  the 
multiplicity  of  the  Ego.  A mere  triplicity,  indeed, 
would  not  suffice  were  we  to  discover  in  some 
object  with  a third  condition  like  Madame  B.’s 
that  there  were  still  intelligent  acts  which  accom- 
plished themselves  below  the  level  of  the  third 
consciousness  and  ad  infinitum,  we  should  arrive 
at  a kind  of  onion  structure  of  the  soul.  But  since 
the  facts  are  there,  and  refuse  to  be  explained  away 
by  the  facile  hypothesis  of  suggestion,  we  shall  need 
the  most  patient  psychological  analysis  to  lead  us  to 
our  goal.  In  the  present  position  of  our  knowledge, 
I think  that  the  wisest  course  is  to  suspend  our 
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judgment,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  provisional 
hypothesis  that  in  certain  cases  a further  division 
of  the  secondary  self  has  been  established. 

“That  a consciousness  deeper  than  the  hypnotic 
can  be  artificially  created  is  shown  by  the  well- 
known  negative  hallucination  of  hypnotised  subjects. 
But  for  the  formation  of  a new  personality  we  need 
a new  mnemonic  chain,  and  this  seems  seldom  to  be 
found  in  existence.” 

Thus,  like  all  other  psychologists,  Dr.  Dessoir 
admits  the  inevitable  interpretation  that  a person 
may  apparently  have  more  than  one  mind,  and, 
therefore,  more  than  one  personality. 

By  the  Greater  Mind  theory,  the  explanation  of 
this  multiple  personality  is  quite  simple  ; the 
Greater  Mind  being  composed  of  a large  number 
of  elements,  may,  while  doing  its  unconscious  work, 
employ  them  all  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  evident 
that  it  uses  only  part  of  them — or  rather,  only 
part  of  its  elements  are  engaged — when  doing  its 
conscious  work,  i.e.  when  it  is  working  through 
the  brain  ; and  an  error  has  been  made  in  supposing 
that  this  part  of  the  elements,  having  the  temporary 
use  of  the  brain,  is  the  real  Ego,  although  no  doubt 
that  would  be  the  case  if  the  Ego  could  be  regarded 
as  an  ever-changing  personality. 

And  further,  in  my  chapter  on  Memory,  it  will  be 
be  remembered  I show  that  although  I recognise  a 
mnemonic  chain,  it  is  a chain  of  quite  different  con- 
struction from  what  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 
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According  to  this  theory  of  the  Greater  Mind,  a 
thought  which  has  passed  away  is  not  dead,  but  is 
merely  partly  disintegrated  with  all  its  parts  still 
living,  and  it  can  be  resuscitated  by  those  parts  be- 
coming reunited,  and  again  forming  the  dominant 
combination  of  the  brain. 

Now  it  should  be  plain  that  if,  from  inhibition, 
hypnotism,  alcoholism,  &c.,  the  combination  ready 
to  be  resuscitated  is  prevented  from  using  the  part 
of  the  brain  it  requires,  the  effect  must  be  loss  of 
memory  in  that  particular  part;  and  if  the  inhibition 
be  extended  to  other  parts,  there  will  be  further  loss 
of  memory.  At  the  same  time  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  brain  may  be  in  a healthy  condition, 
otherwise  the  individual  would  be  imbecile,  or  un- 
conscious. 

Hence  it  will  be  comprehended  that,  if  the 
healthy  portion  of  the  brain  is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  individual  to  live,  speak,  and  act  rationally, 
he  must  have  a fresh  personality,  quite  oblivious  of 
his  previous  self. 

Until  investigation  showed  duplex  and  multiplex 
personalities,  otherwise  in  relation  to  other  cases, 
called  primary  and  secondary  consciousness,  supra- 
liminal and  subliminal  self,  emerged  and  submerged 
personality,  &c.,  the  unity  of  human  consciousness 
remained  an  unshaken,  and  almost  unchallenged, 
dogma.  But  although  the  Greater  Mind  theory  is 
altogether  opposed  to  the  old  view,  it  maintains  the 
hypothesis  of  the  unity  of  human  unconsciousness 
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as  exemplified  in  a Greater  Ego,  since  consciousness 
is  but  the  varying  combinations  of  the  elements 
comprising  the  Greater  Mind  becoming  outwardly 
manifest  through  the  medium  of  the  brain. 

If  this  be  so,  it  naturally  leads  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  an  unchangeable  Greater  Ego,  and  an  ever- 
changing  number  of  lesser  Egos,  which  represent 
the  various  states  of  consciousness  of  the  brain. 

When  inhibition  of  the  part  of  the  brain  which  is 
in  general  use  takes  place,  and  past  combinations 
are  unable  to  resuscitate  themselves,  total  loss  of 
memory  ensues,  and  the  duplex  personality  is  ob- 
viously possible.  Inhibition  of  part  of  the  brain 
produces  incomplete  personality,  as  in  alcoholism,  &c. 

If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  stages  of  increasing 
alcoholic  intoxication,  or  of  any  other  form  of  anaes- 
thesia, produce,  or  permit,  a higher  state  of  mental 
capacity,  my  theory  is  negatived. 

At  first  thought,  it  might  seem  that  the  possession 
by  an  individual  of  a series  of  constantly  changing 
egos  would  imply  interference  with  the  personality, 
but  such  a result  does  not  necessarily  follow.  A 
peal  of  bells  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  this  may  be. 
The  peal  has  a distinct  character  of  its  own ; and  a 
person  who  has  had  a lifelong  acquaintance  with  it, 
would  recognise  its  tones  anywhere,  and  be  able  to 
distinguish  it  at  once  from  any  other  peal  of  the 
same  number  of  bells.  And  yet  that  peal — a single 
personality — (Greater  Ego)  can  produce  an  infinite 
number  of  changes  (lesser  Egos). 
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But  the  unsoundness  of  the  hitherto  recognised 
single  personality  theory  being  now  established, 
some  scientists  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  assume  that  a man  may  have  several  distinct 
and  independent  personalities,  instead  of  regarding 
them  as  only  phasical  parts  of  his  greater  and  com- 
plete personality. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  when  science  attributed 
to  man  a single  (and  false)  personality,  man  judged 
his  fellow-man  by  what  approached  very  nearly  to 
his  true  personality.  He  did  not  estimate  him  by 
his  words  or  speech  only,  nor  by  his  appearance  and 
expression  only,  nor  by  his  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious actions  only ; but  by  all  those  characteristics 
together ; and  together  they  are  the  qualities  which, 
besides  forming  a complete  personality,  constitute 
the  greater  personality.  It  is  the  personality  which 
civilised  man  endeavours,  more  or  less  ineffectually, 
to  hide  from  his  fellows. 

Therefore  I advance  the  hypothesis  that  a man, 
albeit  possessing  a number  of  lesser  personalities, 
portions  of  personalities,  or  brain  personalities,  has 
but  one  Greater  Personality,  which  includes  all  the 
others ; as  one  great  nation  may  be  formed  from 
any  number  of  confederated  states,  each  being  more 
or  less  independent  of  the  others. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  UNIVERSAL  EXTENSION  AND  PERMEABILITY 
OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  ELEMENTS 

The  words  “Noumenon”  and  “Noumena”  will  be 
often  used  in  this  work,  and  I use  the  words  to  repre- 
sent the  substances  of  which  that  unity  the  universe 
is  composed,  such  as  Mind,  Matter,  Motion,  and  many 
others  there  may  possibly  be  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 

By  Original  Noumenon  I mean  the  Universe  as 
we  may  suppose  it  originally  was,  before  being 
divided  into  groups,  or  before  such  groups  assumed 
their  present  forms. 

My  metaphysical  investigations  have  induced  me 
to  believe  that  original  Noumenon — however  rarefied 
it  may  be — was  and  is  a ponderable  substance,  and 
comprising  as  it  does  the  elements  of  the  three 
divisions  it  comes  under  the  definition  of  both  mind 
and  matter — although  that  there  can  be  such  a 
substance  as  inert  matter  fundamentally  different 
from  mind,  and  force  fundamentally  different  from 
matter,  is  inconceivable. 

But  if  I use  the  words  “mind”  and  “matter”  to 
signify  a noumenon  which  I believe  to  have  the 
common  characteristics  of  mind  and  matter,  it  would 
be  of  little  importance  to  me  which  of  the  two  terms 
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I employ,  since  both,  according  to  my  theory,  are  used 
to  express  the  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  reader  has  been  accustomed 
to  regard  mind  and  matter  as  fundamentally  different, 
he  would  probably  be  confused  by  my  use  of  the 
terms  in  such  a way  as  to  imply  not  an  absolute,  but 
merely  a relative,  difference  in  character. 

To  avoid  this  difficulty  there  are  three  courses  open 
to  me — to  call  everything  in  the  Universe  “ Mind,” 
and  to  eliminate  the  word  “matter”;  to  call  every- 
thing Matter  and  eliminate  the  word  “ mind,”  or  to 
apply  the  word  “matter  ” to  that  class  of  phenomena 
which  we  have  believed  to  be  material,  and  to  keep 
Mind  for  the  higher  classes  of  phenomena  which  we 
associate  with  conscious  and  subconscious  forms  of 
life  and  with  all  initiative  substance.  Mind,  as  such, 
in  this  work  is  used  to  signify  a conception  in  which 
the  more  essentially  vital  ideas  are  predominant ; 
matter,  those  in  which  the  vital  appears  absent. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  psychologists  is 
that  we  have  a series  of  phenomena  which  can  be 
grouped  under  the  heads  of  Mind,  Matter,  and 
Physical  Force.  This  classification  is  good  in  so 
far  as  it  rests  upon  simple  observation ; but  we  may 
go  further,  and  inquire  whether  this  difference  of 
phenomena  is  actually  represented  by  three  different 
classes  of  noumena.  The  extreme  materialist  prefers 
to  regard  Mind  as  merely  the  result  of  some  inter- 
action between  matter  and  physical  force,  and  the 
monist  tends  to  reduce  all  these  three  classes  of 
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phenomena  back  to  modifications,  or  different  aspects 
of,  one  noumenon. 

Taking  Mind  as  the  first  of  these  divisions,  we 
see  that  it  reaches  its  highest  known  conscious 
form  in  man  ; and  that  from  him  it  gradually  lessens, 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  down  to  the  lowliest 
organised  forms  of  life,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  consciousness  exists  at  all.  We  also 
find  that,  for  some  reason,  the  phenomena  which  we 
group  under  the  heading  of  Matter  is  in  some  way 
associated  with  it,  and  that  the  more  complex  forms 
of  matter  are  always  found  associated  with  the  more 
complex  mental  conditions,  while  the  simple  forms 
of  matter  are  often  apparently  without  any  mental 
attributes  whatever. 

Herein  we  see  that  matter  and  mind  appear  to  be 
so  closely  related  that  the  evolution  of  one  seems  to 
run  more  or  less  synchronously  with  the  other;  in 
fact,  were  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of 
phenomena  less  obvious  than  they  are,  it  might  be 
imagined,  from  their  association,  that  they  were 
merely  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  something 
which  leads,  by  alterations  in  its  mass,  to  the  vary- 
ing phenomena  which  we  have  observed. 

But  when  we  examine  matter,  we  find  the  same 
difficulty  of  realising  what,  in  its  general  properties, 
it  means  to  us.  Thus,  one  of  the  qualities  common 
to  all  forms  of  matter  that  we  know,  is  the  sense  of 
resistance — more  or  less  marked — which  it  affords 
us.  To  what  is  this  sense  of  resistance  due  ? 
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A block  of  wood  may  suggest  a sense  of  resistance 
relatively  greater  than  that  of  a piece  of  caoutchouc, 
but  less  than  that  of  a bar  of  iron.  But  if  the  caout- 
chouc loses  most  of  its  elasticity,  it  may  feel  scarcely 
less  resistant  to  the  touch  than  does  the  block  of 
wood  if  it  be  softened  by  exposure  to  steam.  Thus, 
under  different  conditions,  our  sense  of  solidity 
alters ; to  the  individual  of  nervous  temperament 
and  organisation,  whose  hands  are  not  hardened  by 
manual  toil,  the  sense  of  resistance  is  very  much 
greater  than  it  is  to  a labouring  man,  whose  hands 
are  horny,  and  whose  organisation  is  stronger  and 
coarser.  A variation  of  a few  degrees  in  temperature 
will  effect  in  the  solid,  waxlike  mixture  of  hydro- 
carbons called  paraffin,  a remarkable  difference  in 
this  sense  of  resistance.  Solidity  thus  appears  to  be 
a certain  definite  relation  existing  between  two  or 
more  variable  classes  of  phenomena,  and  apart  from 
this  relationship  it  has  no  existence. 

Shape  and  quality  of  surface  are  other  aspects  of 
matter  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  minds ; we  have 
the  sense  of  roundness,  of  squareness,  of  roughness, 
and  smoothness,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  solidity, 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  a 
certain  series  of  relations  of  one  class  of  phenomena 
with  another.  Thus  to  the  fingers  a substance  may 
seem  smooth,  which  to  the  tongue  appears  rough, 
and  a surface  which  to  the  unaided  eye  seems  per- 
fectly smooth  and  flat,  may  be  shown  by  a micro- 
scope to  be  a mass  of  rugged  inequalities. 
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If  we  examine  the  properties  of  those  groups  of 
phenomena  which,  being  associated  with  the  active 
aspects  of  life  (forces),  convey  to  us  the  impression 
of  unconscious  power,  we  have  the  same  difficulty 
in  sharply  differentiating  the  various  aspects  under 
which  such  power  is  manifested.  Light,  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  are  all  intimately  confeder- 
ated. They  may  appear  to  be  distinctive,  but  we 
cannot  fix  their  border  lines  ; and  apart  from  matter 
they  are  inconceivable. 

If  matter  seems  indefinable  in  just  those  properties 
in  which,  supposing  it  to  have  real  existence,  it 
should  be  most  definite ; if  physical  force  resolves 
by  imperceptible  degrees  from  an  active  into  a 
passive  form ; if  one  class  of  forces  passes  imper- 
ceptibly into  other  forms ; and  when  we  know  that 
— as  in  certain  maladies — even  the  highest  types  of 
mind  may  undergo  gradual  or  sudden  dissolution,  as 
marked  as  is  the  evolution  by  which  the  highest 
point  of  specialisation  was  reached ; and  further, 
when  we  see  that  consciousness  passes  more  or  less 
suddenly  into  unconsciousness,  as  in  sleep  and 
death,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  mind, 
and  matter,  and  motion,  which  by  insensible  grada- 
tions blend  into  each  other,  are  but  different  aspects 
of  the  same  phenomena,  which,  in  their  turn,  are 
modifications  of  some  other  similar  form,  or  forms, 
of  noumenon. 

While,  therefore,  so  far  agreeing  with  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Monist,  I must  reject  the  inference  he 
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deduces  from  them.  Admitting  that  there  is  a great 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  an  unification  of  these 
three  classes  of  phenomena  under  one  heading,  I 
cannot  accept  the  assumption  that  a quantitative 
modification  of  one  substance  in  space,  is  capable  of 
producing  the  infinite  variety  of  phenomena  which 
any  theory  dealing  with  the  universe  must  be  con- 
sidered accountable  for. 

On  what  hypothesis  are  we  to  explain  these  dis- 
tinctive aspects  of  phenomena,  which  seem  to  merge 
insensibly  into  others  of  equally  distinctive  character- 
istics. From  one  point  of  view  there  appears  to  be 
an  essential  unity  underlying  them  all,  while  another 
standpoint  discloses  other  aspects  no  less  character- 
istically distinctive.  How  are  these  apparent  con- 
tradictions of  an  undifferentiated  unity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  equally  characteristic  specialisation  on 
the  other,  to  be  reconciled  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  find  an  explanation  if 
we  take  for  granted  that  the  unity  is  due  to  certain 
common  characteristics  of  the  universal  noumenon ; 
that  in  this  noumenon,  which  has  certain  attributes  of 
unity,  there  are  other  characteristic  differences,  all 
the  characteristics  being  elementary. 

If  we  assume  that  all  phenomena  may  be  classed 
under  one  head  (and  in  this  case  such  generalisa- 
tion must  obviously  be  connected  with  the  only 
direct  series  of  data  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
namely,  Mind),  we  shall  have  to  follow  Berkeley 
in  his  view  that  a form  of  force,  analogous  to  that 
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which  we  class  as  conscious,  is  universal  in  its  dis- 
tribution. 

If  the  fundamental  properties  of  matter  are  simply 
a series  of  relations  between  an  external  objective 
group,  and  an  internal  subjective  group,  of  pheno- 
mena, it  would  seem  that  the  idea  of  mattei  being 
distinct  from  force  must  be  abandoned ; hence  we 
would  be  left  with  a wide  series  of  phenomena 
which  would  have  to  be  explained  on  the  inter- 
action of  forces. 

But  if  we  examine  the  characteristics  by  which  we 
distinguish  one  state  of  consciousness  from  another, 
we  find  that  the  dormant  feeling  is  awakened  by 
the  perception  of  relations  like  that  which  is  aroused 
when  we  become  conscious  of  so-called  properties  of 
matter,  and  as  we  found  that  these  alleged  properties 
disappear  when  we  attempt  to  analyse  them,  so,  in 
any  special  condition  of  consciousness,  apparently 
elementary,  we  realise  the  almost  equally  obvious 
elusiveness  of  those  characteristics  as  we  essay  to 
differentiate  and  isolate  them.  Thus,  to  analyse  the 
sense  of  fear,  the  apprehension  or  premonition  of 
danger  to  the  organism  is  distinctive  and  elementary  ; 
and  just  as  the  property  of  solidity  seems  to  lose  its 
concreteness,  and  to  consist  only  of  relations,  when 
closely  examined,  so  do  fear  and  all  other  mental 
peculiarities  or  characteristics,  as  nobleness,  courage, 
love,  lose  their  distinctiveness  when  we  attempt  to 
analyse  them  ; thus  we  experience  a definite  sensa- 
tion of  fear  when  a destructive  power  threatens  our 
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personality,  and  proportionately  as  that  power  is 
weakened,  or  becomes  less  likely  to  endanger  us,  so 
does  the  sense  of  fear  pass  away,  and  give  place  to 
some  other  emotion. 

This  failure  to  discover  anything  isolatable  in 
mentality,  seems  almost  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  reality  lies  in  a comparison  of  relation- 
ships. Yet  this  is  absurd,  since  relationships,  to 
exist,  must  obviously  be  relations  of  something, 
we  must  assume,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  analys- 
ing these  apparently  elementary  conceptions,  that 
they  really  stand  for  some  distinctive  attribute  of 
underlying  noumena.  Hence  the  noumena  must, 
in  a certain  sense,  exhibit  both  the  properties  of 
sentiency  and  materialism ; they  must  possess  the 
power  of  producing  the  wide  diversity  of  phenomena 
that  we  see  around  us,  the  fixity  of  combination 
under  some  conditions,  and  the  variableness  and 
changefulness  that  we  see  under  others. 

How  are  we  to  form  such  a conception  of  nou- 
mena, that  they  may  meet  these  conditions  of 
material  life  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  such  diversity  arising 
from  a sicgle  uniform  substance.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  it  could  be  explained  by  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  atoms  of  the  various  chemical  ele- 
ments comprising  it.  But  then  comes  the  objec- 
tion that  the  spaces  between  such  atoms  must 
be  occupied  by  something  — a something  which 
is  capable  of  being  generally  diffused.  Hence  any 
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atomic  theory  must  depend  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  elementary  matters  are  more  or  less  dif- 
fusible, and  are  also  concentrative  into  local  units. 
To  obtain  the  diversity,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
universality,  of  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
that  there  are  more  sorts  than  one  of  hypothetically 
diffused  substances,  or  ethers ; and  as  they  would 
be  universally  diffused,  this  must  imply  that  they 
are  in  some  way  penetrable  to  each  other ; and  it 
is  the  relation  of  these  hypothetical  ethers  or  uni- 
versal elements  in  their  most  attenuated  forms  and 
their  combinations,  which  forms  the  basis  for  my 
theory  of  the  universe. 

We  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  analysis  that  no 
conception  of  phenomena  is  permanent,  and  that 
the  study  of  these  phenomena  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  various  elementary  ideas 
embodied  in  every  conception.  We  have  further 
seen  that  the  physical  scientist  realises  the  necessity 
of  postulating  an  invisible  and  all-pervading  jelly- 
like  substance  of  inconceivable  tenuity,  and  that 
the  immense  rarefaction  of  this  elementary  sub- 
stance tends  to  alter  its  apparent  properties  for  this 
reason.  In  the  same  way  many  mental  physiologists 
and  pathologists  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  an  equally  all-pervading  substance,  or 
something  which  forms  the  basis  of  consciousness, 
by  its  different  aggregations  throughout  the  whole 
universe,  and  there  are  Monists  who  would  take 
these  conceptions  back  one  step  further,  and  tell 
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us  that  there  is  one  elementary  and  all-pervading 
substance,  which  comprises  the  properties  of  the 
universally  mental  and  the  equally  universal  material 
aspects  of  nature. 

If  we  assume,  as  apparently  we  must,  that  there 
are  many  elementary  conceptions  of  matter,  and 
that  matter,  as  we  know  it,  so  far  from  being 
elementary,  appears  to  be  made  up  of  combinations, 
which  are  not  merely  quantitative  differentiations 
of  the  same  substance,  but  are  at  least  in  part  also 
qualitative ; if  we  find  that  we  are  unable  to  dis- 
sociate mind  from  matter,  and  consciousness  from 
unconsciousness,  and  when  we  examine  the  various 
phenomena  disclosed  by  a study  of  the  fringes  of 
our  conscious  life,  as  it  fades  gradually  into  the 
unconscious  ; and  the  equally  gradual  lessening  of 
conscious  life  as  we  descend  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  animal  organisms  ; and  as  in  plants  there 
is  evidently  some  power  of  reacting  according  to 
environment,  it  is  impossible  to  definitely  assert 
that  the  so-called  material  aspects  of  life  are  as 
entirely  devoid  of  consciousness  as  they  superficially 
appear  to  be,  while  from  the  fact,  that  with  the 
increasing  complexity  of  chemical  organisation, 
there  seems  to  be  also  associated  qualities  which 
bring  the  so-called  inorganic  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  so-called  organic,  it  certainly  looks  as  if  we 
are  bound  to  assume  that  all  matter  has  some 
degree  of  consciousness  fundamentally  associated 
with  its  elementary  properties.  The  ponderability 
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of  the  most  attenuated  forms  of  matter  seem  to 
be  evident,  but  the  difficulty  of  estimating  it  is 
progressively  greater  as  it  becomes  less  aggregated. 
Matter  aggregated  in  certain  ways  appears  to  bring 
consciousness  into  an  easily  estimable  form,  which 
becomes  more  difficult  to  appreciate  as  it  becomes 
more  attenuated. 

Reviewing  these  few  principles,  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  postulate  universal  extension  to  whatever 
is  elementary  in  matter  and  consciousness,  as  we 
know  them,  and  that  it  is  also  necessary,  if  we  abide 
strictly  by  fact,  to  assume  that  there  is  more  than 
one  elementary  substance,  that  these  elements  are 
universal  in  their  distribution,  and  that  they  must 
in  some  way  permeate  each  other  more  or  less  in- 
definitely, there  will  then  appear  to  be  a considerable 
number  of  elements  endowed  with  vital  and  material 
properties  in  varying  small  degrees,  which,  by  at- 
tenuation or  aggregation,  will  result  in  quantitative 
differences,  and  by  combination  into  composite  aggre- 
gate groups,  to  form  qualitative  ones.  The  whole  uni- 
verse will  thus  appear  to  consist  of  widely-diffused 
and  mutually  permeable  elements,  which  tend,  by 
reason  of  their  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions, 
to  form  large  massed  groupings  of  great  permanence, 
forming  as  a whole  an  immense  universal  personality, 
or  Ego — a diffused,  massive  consciousness. 

As  these  aggregations  are  more  minutely  and  speci- 
fically considered,  minor  variations  become  of  increas- 
ing importance  ; hence  a more  definite,  yet  less  stable, 
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form  of  consciousness  becomes  manifest,  as  smaller 
and  smaller  aggregations  of  elementary  combina- 
tions come  into  action — so  long  as  these  elementary 
combinations  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  com- 
parable ; when  they  pass  this  stage  they  will  tend 
to  merge  into  particular  unconsciousness. 

Viewed  from  this  aspect,  each  combination,  or 
group,  of  phenomena,  related  to  another  combination 
or  group,  will  have  a consciousness,  if  the  aggrega- 
tion be  sufficient  to  give  them  definiteness.  But 
consciousness  will  vary,  not  only  with  the  aggrega- 
tion, or  diffuseness,  of  the  elements,  but  also  with 
their  stability ; the  more  stable  the  aggregation,  the 
more  one  leading  idea  will  predominate,  and  as  one 
idea  cannot  invite  comparison,  there  must  be  absence 
of  consciousness.  Hence  the  more  permanent  groups 
will  display  properties  similar  to  those  which  are 
usually  called  inorganic,  while  diffusibility  will  give 
indefiniteness.  Each  organism  will  comprise  a 
greater  Ego,  which  being  allied  to  the  higher  grade 
of  inorganic  relations,  will  tend  to  be  less  actively 
conscious ; and  the  series  of  complementary  groups 
(more  or  less  permanent)  will  be  the  main  condition 
present  in  plants. 

In  animals  each  organism  will  be  made  up  of  two 
parts,  the  Greater  Ego  and  the  Ego.  The  Ego  or 
lesser  part  being  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  the 
unstable,  and  more  diffuse  parts,  of  the  Greater  Ego, 
with  external  groups.  As  a consequence,  the  Ego 
represents  a variable  and  smaller  part  of  the  organism, 
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while  a more  permanent  part,  representing  the  whole 
Ego,  or  Greater  Ego,  will  remain,  as  a series  of  sub- 
conscious groupings,  so  long  as  the  organised 
aggregations  (or  personality)  continues. 

As  man  is  a compound  of  universally  diffused 
elements,  it  has  been  necessary  to  discover,  as  far  as 
is  possible,  the  characteristics  of  these  elements,  and 
their  governing  laws,  which  must  be  of  a sufficiently 
general  nature  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  phenomena, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  sufficiently  differentiated 
to  apply  to  the  various  classes  of  living  organisms. 

In  the  lower  organisms,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
each  part  of  the  organism  is  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  it  will  in  this  theory  follow 
as  a consequence,  that  the  sense  of  personality  is 
much  less  marked  than  it  is  in  the  higher  organisms, 
where  each  part  is  co-ordinated  to,  and  dependent 
upon,  the  others,  and  interrelated  by  specialisation  to 
the  entire  individual — the  greater  the  specialisation 
the  greater  the  sense  of  personality. 

On  this  basis,  the  continuity  of  the  brain  per- 
sonality must  be  a delusion,  and  those  cases  in 
which  the  personality  is  broken  up  to  form  many 
personalities,  are  explainable  as  being  the  result  of 
causes  which  tend  to  decentralise  any  part  of  the 
organism ; and  the  sense  of  personality  is  explained 
by  the  substitution  of  one  phase  of  consciousness 
for  another,  by  a process  so  peculiarly  delicate  and 
gradual,  that  the  individualistic  feeling  is  never 
lost,  nor  in  any  way  interfered  with. 
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Although  universal  extension  and  diffusibility  of 
the  elements  is  mentioned  in  this  work  many  times, 
yet  I think  it  will  bear  repetition,  as  it  is  an  impor- 
tant and  integral  part  of  this  theory  ; for  it  would 
appear  to  be  impossible  for  the  universe  to  form  an 
unity  without  universal  extension  of  each  of  its 
elements. 

The  Monists  have  been  steadily  working  for  this 
unity,  but  the  chemists,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  working  in  a contrary  direction  (though  an 
element  of  doubt  has  now  taken  hold  of  them). 
They  have  so  divided  and  subdivided  the  parts  of 
the  unity,  until  they  have  arrived  at  impermeable 
and  independent  atoms.  If  they  would  consider 
matter  as  being  in  the  same  category  as  Mind,  and 
force,  and  infer  that  each  element  is  spatial,  they 
would,  I think,  form  a more  correct  view  of  the 
universe. 

Although  an  element  can  be  apparently  separated 
into  disconnected  parts,  as  in  iron,  which  is  found 
in  all  manner  of  forms  all  over  the  globe,  yet  per- 
manent as  iron  appears  to  be,  it  is  ubiquitous  and  is 
constantly  changing.  Now  it  is  inorganic ; anon  it 
becomes  associated  with  the  organic,  and  forms  part 
of  an  organism.  Now  again  it  is  inorganic.  Now 
it  permeates  the  air  and  again  it  is  dissolved  in 
water,  whilst  in  its  most  solid  state,  if  it  ever  so 
slightly  touches  some  kinds  of  vegetable  or  animal 
matter,  it  will  not  only  change  the  colour  of  the 
substance  but  will  transfer  to  this  matter  part  of 
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itself,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  particular  taste  it 
imparts. 

Iron,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a most  active  element,  and 
its  activity  and  ubiquity  I should  impute  to  its  ele- 
mentary sentiency  rather  than  to  any  movement, 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  on  the  part  of  its  atoms, 
causing  them  to  separate. 

The  reader  will  find  the  Atomic  theory  more  fully 
considered  in  Chapter  XIII. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  UNIVERSAL  EGO 

Following  the  logical  evolution  of  this  theory  from 
the  elements  of  life  to  the  constitution  of  the  Greater 
Ego,  and  thence  to  the  more  speculative  theory  of 
the  composition  of  Universal  Noumenon,  I have 
come  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  entire  universe  com- 
prises one  immeasurable  Ego.  Apart,  however,  from 
the  method  by  which  I arrive  at  this  conclusion,  I do 
not  claim  novelty  for  it,  the  ancient  philosophers 
having  conceived  and  taught  the  same  dogma. 

That  there  may  be  no  confusion  in  the  reader’s 
mind  with  respect  to  terminology,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  whether  I use  the  terms  “ God,”  the 
“ Universal  Ego,”  “ Universal  Being,”  the  “Universal 
Cosmos,”  or  the  “Universe,”  I mean  that,  and  only 
that,  which  we  all  know  as  the  Universe  as  a whole  ; 
but  by  calling  the  universe  the  Universal  Ego,  I give 
to  it  a supreme  and  omniscient  consciousness,  made 
up,  as  in  man,  of  a number  of  differentiated  elements, 
or  intelligences ; and  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  mysterious  properties  of  Matter,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  consciousness,  and  intelligence,  can 
be  denied  to  the  universe. 

The  Universal  Ego  would  have  no  outer,  or 
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brain,  consciousness.  All  His  consciousness  would 
be  similar  to  man’s  inner  consciousness,  or  what 
is  called  the  unconscious  mind. 

The  Universal  Ego  would  have  no  need  of  a brain 
consciousness,  as  He  cannot,  like  man,  work  as  an 
Individual,  because  there  is  nothing  outside  Him. 
His  parts  only  can  work,  and  they  of  course  must 
work  co-ordinately  with  the  Ego  as  a whole. 

We  have  here  to  encounter  an  obvious  difficulty, 
which  must  lead  to  inconsistency,  for  when  we  are 
writing  about  God  — the  Universal  Ego  or  the 
Universal  Being — we  must  give,  according  to  custom, 
a capital  letter  to  the  personal  pronoun,  and  then 
in  another  part  of  the  work,  when  writing  of  the 
Cosmos,  or  Universe  ; all  meaning  precisely  the  same 
thing — custom  compels  us  to  use  the  neuter  gender 
and  omit  the  capital.  In  this  matter  I have  thought 
it  as  well  to  conform  to  the  usual  custom,  and  apolo- 
gise to  my  readers  for  the  inconsistency. 

We  are  now  in  the  realms  of  the  unknowable,  and 
what  can  we  possibly  do  but  to  take  our  knowledge 
of  nature  as  we  find  her,  and  reason  by  analogy  from 
nature  up  to  God  ? Speculation  to  be  of  any  use 
cannot  go  further,  though  there  is  no  decidedly 
marked  line  which  divides  the  knowable  from  the 
“ unknowable,”  because  the  number  of  compounds 
which  may  be  formed  by  the  numerous  elements  or 
intelligences  in  our  organisms,  seems  to  be  unlimited, 
and  each  compound  as  it  rises  to  consciousness  in 
the  brain  may  give  to  the  world  valuable  knowledge 
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which  has  not  hitherto  seen  the  light,  just  as  a 
musician,  Wagner,  for  instance,  will  produce  from  the 
well-known  musical  scale,  harmonies  and  melodies 
which  astonish  the  world  by  their  originality,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  millions  of  combinations 
which  have  been  produced  previously  from  the  same 
scale.  Elements  must  always  be  the  same  elements, 
therefore  in  this  sense  the  oft-quoted  proverb,  “ There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  is  true,  but  the  ele- 
ments composing  the  Universal  Ego  are  so  numerous 
that  the  combinations  which  may  be  formed  out  of 
these  elements  are  beyond  conception,  and  we  may 
readily  believe,  cannot  he  used  up  if  the  universe 
goes  on  “ for  ever  and  for  aye.” 

Since  the  dogma  that  a number  of  separate  and 
independent  substances  can  so  perfectly  compound 
as  to  become  one  uniform  substance,  is  shown  to  be 
untenable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  infer  that  if  two 
or  more  elements  can  compound  so  perfectly  as  to 
produce  a single  substance,  that  each  of  the  elements 
must  be  deprived  of  its  independence.  We  must 
also  infer  that  the  elements  involved  would  have  to 
equal  in  size  the  compound  into  which  it  became 
merged — that  is  to  say,  the  elements  must  permeate, 
and  fill  into,  one  another,  that  the  compound  of 
them  all  would  not  occupy  a greater  space  than  was 
filled  by  each  one  separately. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  infer  that  the  character 
of  each  of  the  elements  must  be  distinct  from  that 
of  any  of  the  others ; and  if  we  take  the  whole  of 
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the  elements  of  the  Universal  Ego,  that  the  perfect 
unity  of  the  combination,  when  effected,  is  the  sum 
of  all  its  constituent  elements.  And  further,  that 
the  unity  must  come  first ; that  it  cannot  be  formed 
by  the  compounding  of  a number  of  separated  and 
independent  elements,  but  that  the  individual  parts 
of  the  unity,  although  possessing  a certain  liberty, 
can  never  be  separated  from  it ; hence  the  nature 
of  the  Universal  Ego  must  apparently  be  prescribed 
within  certain  limits. 

This  Universal  Ego  must  comprise  the  entire  uni- 
verse, and  not  be  built  up  of  elements,  although  He 
must  contain  within  Himself  a great  number  of  them. 
If  there  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  anything  out- 
side the  Universal  Ego,  to  it  the  Universal  Ego 
would  appear  as  an  omnipotent  Entity.  But  with 
regard  to  the  behaviour  of  the  elements  within  the 
Universal  Ego,  it  is  clear  that,  although  He  may  be 
able,  by  explainable  means,  to  control  them,  yet  as 
each  individual  element  has  an  initiative  of  its  own, 
the  Universal  Ego  is  unable  to  prevent  phenomena 
occurring  within  Himself  which  may  not  be  to  His 
satisfaction  or  in  harmony  with  His  nature  as  a 
whole,  just  as  unbidden  and  unwelcome  thoughts 
of  doubtful  purity  will  occasionally  rise  to  conscious- 
ness in  even  the  most  pure-minded  individuals. 

It  seems  evident  to  our  senses  that  the  Universal 
Ego  is  going  through  an  eternal  process  of  change, 
so  His  original  condition  must  have  been  different 
from  what  He  is  now,  yet  not  from  what  He  may 
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become  again.  It  may  be  that  His  elements  were 
so  equally  distributed  that  there  was  nothing  of  what 
we  call  matter  in  existence — that  is  to  say,  some 
certain  portions  of  the  elements  subsequently  com- 
bined, in  given  necessary  volumes,  and  so  produced 
the  apparently  non-initiative  substances  which  we 
call  matter  ; and  that  other  certain  portions  have 
combined,  and  produced  what  we  know  as  the  physi- 
cal forces  ; and  that  still  other  portions  have  com- 
bined, and  produced  what  is  known  to  us  as  mind. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  if  certain  portions  of  the 
various  elements  combine  into  a dense  volume,  there 
must  be  some  part  of  the  Universal  Ego  wherein  the 
elements  have  become  more  rarefied,  or  less  dense, 
in  inverse  ratio,  which  would  naturally  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  Universal  Ego  unequal  in  His 
parts.  And  this  indeed  appears  to  be  actually  the 
case.  Yet  despite  this  inequality — productive  of 
matter  in  its  various  degrees  of  ponderability,  leading 
probably  to  such  phenomena  as  misery,  pain,  crime, 
and  all  the  other  ills  of  life,  as  well  as  all  its  bless- 
ings— pleasure,  love,  affection,  and  so  on — there  is 
withal  a general  system  of  order ; the  parts  produc- 
ing the  inequalities  must  always  remain  as  parts ; 
no  part,  or  parts,  can  overwhelm,  or  overpower,  the 
rest.  The  Whole  must  always  comprise  the  whole 
of  His  parts. 

The  noumenon  comprising  the  Universal  Ego  was 
composed  most  probably  of  a substance  which,  for 
want  of  a better  term,  may  be  called  ponderable 
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Mind,  or  what  would  mean  the  same  thing,  Matter 
so  rarefied  as  to  be  almost  imponderable.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Greater 
Mind  theory,  imponderability  does  not,  and  never 
did  exist  (unless  for  convenience  rarefied  ethers  may 
be  called  imponderable).  And  as  there  never  could 
have  been  any  separate  fundamental  substance  other 
than  the  universal  noumenon,  and  as  what  was  ori- 
ginally must  be  now  ; consequently  what  we  call 
matter  is  but  solidified  portions  of  the  original  nou- 
menon, caused  by  the  compounding  of  certain  of  the 
elements,  which  have  the  nature  of  producing  un- 
initiative substances. 

The  more  I consider  the  distinction  which  is 
drawn  between  mind  and  matter — and  which  argues 
that  the  elementary  character  of  each  substance  is 
totally  and  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the 
others — the  more  convinced  I am  that  it  is  untenable. 
It  is  never  possible  to  confine  the  meanings  of  these 
two  terms — mind  and  matter — for  the  reason  that 
their  tendency  is  to  merge  insensibly  into  others. 
The  distinction  is  utilitarian,  not  fundamental. 

The  Universal  Ego  may  be  regarded  from  different 
aspects,  and  according  to  the  standpoint  from  which 
He  is  viewed,  sometimes  mind,  and  sometimes 
matter,  appears  to  predominate.  But  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  mind  existing  without  matter,  or  of 
matter  which  may  not  be  reduced  to  the  same  con- 
sistency as  mind.  And  any  separation  which 
would  make  a fundamentally  qualitative  difference 
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must — as  is  now  generally  becoming  recognised1 — 
be  unreal,  though  of  course,  as  already  explained, 
every  element,  whether  of  mind  or  matter,  has  an 
individual  character  of  its  own. 

No  doubt  all  this  is  purely  speculative,  as  also 
is  the  supposition  that  as  man  is,  so  is  God ; in 
other  words,  so  is  the  Universal  Ego.  But  it  is  not 
more  speculative  than  the  physiologist’s  dogma  that 
the  seat  of  memory  is  located  in  a particular  part  of 
the  brain,  or  that  the  unconscious  mind  is  concealed 
in  some  cranial  recess  ; or  when  biologists  endeavour 
to  explain,  from  a chemical  analysis  of  germ-plasm, 
its  behaviour,  from  a mental  point  of  view.  For  I 
take  it  to  be  a foregone  conclusion  that  the  secret  of 
what  mind  is  will  never  be  revealed  by  any  chemical 
analysis,  or  microscopical  examination,  of  any  phy- 
siological substance  ; and  therefore  all  theories  of 
mind,  or  life,  in  the  initiative  aspect,  when  based  on 
these  experiments,  must  necessarily  be  speculative, 
although  the  scientist  may  succeed  in  making  them 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  experiment. 

The  innate  feeling  which  man  has  that  he  is 
somehow  made  in  the  image  of  God,  appears  to  me 
to  be  reasonable  enough,  and,  in  fact,  a logical  and 
scientific  deduction,  particularly  if  we  do  not  limit 
the  presumed  likeness  to  man,  but  extend  it  to  all 
life.  For  as  life  occupies  so  large  a part  of  the 
universal  cosmos  (arguing  from  the  knowledge  we 

1 Vide  numerous  papers  which  have  appeared  in  The  Monist,  and 
other  metaphysical  publications. 
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possess),  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Life 
must  be  the  essential  part  of  the  Univeisal  Ego. 

In  explaining  the  Greater  Ego,  independent  of 
the  Universal  Ego,  through  the  Greater  Mind 
theory,  I submit  that  my  hypotheses  have  very  little 
about  them  which  are  speculative , and  there  I 
would  leave  it,  but  that  some  of  the  proof  of  the 
non-speculative  part  lies  in  its  behaviour  when  com- 
pared with  the  speculative  part  of  metaphysics — 
how  it  compares  with  other  theories,  and  how  far 
it  is  consistent  and  reasonable. 

From  one  standpoint  this  theory  in  some  respects 
resembles  that  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who  argues  that 
universal  noumenon  was  originally  a single  physical 
force,  and  that  it  is  the  working,  in  various  ways,  of 
that  physical  force  which  has  produced  all  universal 
phenomena.  But  in  place  of  that  physical  force  the 
Greater  Mind  theory  puts  the  Universal  Ego — the 
Great  Unified  Commonwealth,  having  both  a single 
and  a composite  nature  ; and  it  further  advances  the 
hypothesis  that  this  Unified  Commonwealth  of  single- 
intelligenced  elements,  produces  all  the  phenomena 
which  materialism  attributes  solely  to  the  physical. 

The  late  Alfred  Barratt,  in  his  “ Physical  Metem- 
piric,”  wrote:  “The  question  of  the  relation  of 
mind  and  matter  has  always,  since  Descartes,  been 
the  great  crux  of  Metaphysic,  and  many  solu- 
tions have  been  offered,  mostly  verbal  only,  and 
in  no  case,  as  I submit,  completely  satisfying  both 
the  requirements  of  strict  theory  as  to  the  nature 
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and  conditions  of  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  demands  of  irresistible  belief  on  the  other  hand. 
The  Idealists,  starting  from  thought,  never  succeed  in 
reaching  reality  ; the  Materialists,  starting  from  the 
object  isolated  from  the  subject,  can  never  evolve  the 
latter ; while  those  who,  acknowledging  that  neither 
mind  nor  matter  can  be  produced  from  the  other, 
have  attempted  to  co-ordinate  them  as  parallel  at- 
tributes, have  not  attained  more  than  a verbal  ex- 
planation, which,  when  we  try  to  put  any  real 
meaning  into  it,  vanishes  wholly.” 

The  obvious  fourth  alternative  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  is  the  one  favoured  by  the  Greater 
Mind  theory,  and  it  therefore  agrees  with  Monism, 
in  so  far  as  it  regards  mind  and  matter  being  in 
unison,  and  not  parallel  attributes.  In  other  words, 
it  argues  that  all  matter  is  merely  original  nou- 
menon  which  has  become  materialised  through  the 
compounding  of  certain  of  its  elements,  and  that 
when  an  organism  dies,  it  means  simply  a dis- 
solution of  the  elements  of  the  noumenon.  The 
higher  class  elements  are  compelled  to  separate,  and 
leave,  by  reason  of  a vital  organ  becoming  unwork- 
able, through  accident,  disease,  or  decay;  but  the 
elements  which  remain  are  still  materialised  nou- 
menon, and  dissolution  proceeds. 

In  all  animals  there  is  continually  going  on  a 
process  of  gradual  dissolution  of  the  lower  elements, 
constituting  the  epidermis,  the  hair,  the  nails,  &c.; 
but  as  an  organism  cannot  exist  without  the  lower 
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elements,  it  is  constantly  replenishing  itself  with 
them  through  the  medium  of  food. 

Nearly  every  visible  thing  on  earth  has,  sometime 
or  other,  probably  many  times,  been  organic,  and 
therefore  associated  with  mind.  Our  houses,  our 
furniture,  our  clothes,  our  books,  are  made  from 
what  has  been  organic  life.  All  that  we  eat  and 
drink  has  been  organic  life;  and  consequently  every- 
thing has  been  associated  with  and  controlled  by 
Mind. 

The  three  divisions  comprising  the  Universal  Ego 
have  yet  to  be  exhaustively  analysed  in  order  to 
discover  their  various  elements ; the  chemists  and 
the  physicists  are  working  in  their  respective  ways 
slowly,  it  is  true,  but  surely,  towards  that  end ; and 
I trust  that  this  Greater  Mind  theory  will  open  up  a 
road  towards  success  for  mental  scientists.  After 
a 1,  the  psychologist  is  in  no  worse  case  than  the 
physicist.  For  instance,  the  dominant  element  in 
the  compound  of  fear  can  be  seen  in  the  individual 
who  is  afraid ; the  compound  elements  of  love, 
jealousy,  hate,  and  the  other  passions,  are  equally 
plainly  distinguishable  in  the  eyes  of  persons  under 
theii  influence.  "W  hat  more  can  be  seen  or  known 
of  some  of  the  physical  forces  ? 

Although  it  is  well  as  a test  of  the  truth  of  this 
theory,  to  look  upon  the  universe  as  God,  or  the 
universal  Ego,  yet  little  can  be  written  about  Him 
as  The  Individual , from  a scientific  point  of  view 
and  when  we  are  looking  upon  His  parts  we  cannot 
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help  looking  upon  them  as  being  independent  of 
God,  as  if  God  were  outside  them  and  all  of  us  ; it 
is  as  if  the  lungs  of  a man  (could  they  do  so)  were 
to  attempt  to  write  a biography  of  the  whole  or- 
ganism, they  could  probably  say  very  little  about  it 
as  a whole,  but  they  could  say  a great  deal  about 
themselves  and  the  various  organs  with  which  they 
are  co-ordinated. 

The  endeavours  which  have  been  made  to  explain 
the  evolutions  of  the  mental  and  the  physical  out 
of  universal  Being  or  universal  Ego  through  the 
medium  of  charts  are  not  successful,  as  the  reproduc- 
tions of  the  accompanying  example  will  show.  Any 
attempt  to  begin  by  separating  mind  from  matter,  as 
in  the  chart,  must  fail,  as  mind  and  matter  are 
found  combined  in  all  life,  and  are  indissolubly  com- 
pounded while  any  life  exists  in  the  compound. 
Hence  if  lines  are  drawn  to  illustrate  a separation 
of  mind  from  matter,  other  lines  should  be  drawn  to 
show  that  they  come  together  again. 

There  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  preparing  a 
chart  of  the  Greater  Mind  theory,  for  the  reason  that 
the  progress  is  continuous  and  everlasting  ; every- 
thing is  endless  ; all  is  used,  and  reused,  over  and 
over  again,  in  the  natural  process  of  evolution.  The 
Great  Universal  Ego  cannot  alter  as  an  Unity,  though 
within  Himself  changes  are  continually  going  on 
through  the  activity  of  His  various  elements. 
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Porphyry’s  Tree 

Showing  degrees  of  geniality.  A table  of  higher  and  lower 
classes  arranged  in  order. 

The  separated  groups  may  be  constituted  on  one  or  many 
properties. 

Being. 


\ 

Incorporeal. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


UNIVERSAL  RELATIONS 
(INITIATIVE  AND  NON-INITIATIVE  GROUPS) 

When  it  first  dawned  upon  me  that  I had,  through 
following  a particular  train  of  thought,  accidentally 
discovered  the  nature,  and  composition,  of  the 
actual  elementary  substances  of  which  Mind  is  com- 
posed, I endeavoured — seeing  that  these  elements, 
when  compounded,  are  well-known  abstract  qualities 
— to  keep  them  as  much  apart  from  speculative 
metaphysics  as  possible,  but,  as  “ all  roads  lead  to 
Rome,”  so  I found  that  any  attempt  to  enter  the 
field  of  mental  science  almost  necessarily  leads  to 
inquiry  into  the  composition  of  universal  noumenon  ; 
and  as  this  question  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
interest  to  most  metaphysicians,  and  as  the  revela- 
tion of  anything  previously  unknown,  with  regard 
to  Mind  and  Life,  naturally  opens  up  a new  aspect 
of  the  ultimate  composition  of  the  universe,  I have 
— as  will  presently  be  seen — succumbed  to  the 
inevitable. 

The  primary  divisions  into  which  modern  noumenon 
may  be  reduced,  are  limited  by  science  to  three, 
namely — Mind,  Matter,  and  Force.  But  from  them, 
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four  variations  may  be  obtained.  Hence,  with  the 
three  original  divisions,  and  their  variations,  we  get 
seven  different  forms,  each  of  which  may  possibly 
represent  the  composition  of  universal  noumenon, 
thus  : — 

Mind.  Mind  and  Matter. 

Matter.  Matter  and  Force. 

Force.  Mind  and  Force. 

Mind,  Matter,  and  Force. 

At  first  thought,  it  might  seem  that  original 
noumenon,  or  the  universe  before  it  assumed  its 
present  condition,  must  have  consisted  either  of  one 
of  the  three  before-mentioned  divisions  alone,  or  in 
one  of  the  four  combinations  ; but  reflections  will 
show  that : If  Mind,  Matter,  and  Force  exist  now, 
they  must — in  other  forms — have  existed  in  original 
noumenon,  and  therefore,  original  noumenon  must 
have  been  composed,  not  of  the  separate  substances 
of  mind,  matter,  and  force,  as  we  know  them,  but  of 
a compound  substance  from  which  they  have  been 
subsequently  evolved. 

This  view  is  not  out  of  accord  with  Herbert 
Spencer’s  theory  of  the  persistence  of  force,  and  that 
the  quality  of  force  is  interchangeable — provided,  we 
may  suppose,  that  Spencer’s  Force  is  represented 
by  the  universal  elements  as  they  are  according  to 
the  Greater  Mind  theory,  since  the  formation 
of  present  universal  noumenon  out  of  original 
noumenon  would  not  alter  the  quality  of  original 
noumenon  ; and  whether  we  call  original  noumenon 
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Force,  or  a community  of  initiative  elements,  there 
would  always  be  in  it  various  degrees  of  density  that 
might  produce  motion.  This  theory  differs  from 
Herbert  Spencer’s  with  regard  to  the  first  cause  of 
motion.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  the  work  of  a fixed 
quantity  of  force  in  antagonistic  forms,  while  this 
theory  advances  the  explanation  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  initiative  elements  combining  in  various 
degrees  of  density,  and  in  various  numbers. 

This  theory,  however,  is  not  at  variance  with 
Spencer’s  view  of  affinity  and  repulsion ; the  affinity 
for  one  another  which  some  of  the  elements  have, 
and  the  mutual  antagonism  of  others,  is  described 
in  Chapter  II. 

But  whether  these  substances  be  primary,  or 
secondary,  or  tertiary,  the  existence  of  the  three 
divisions  of  universal  noumenon — Mind,  Matter, 
and  Force — is  evident  enough ; and  yet,  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  define  these  substances,  either 
separately  or  together,  all  becomes  confusion.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  matter ; it  is  too 
evident  to  our  senses  for  that ; and  equally  evident 
to  us  is  the  existence  of  physical  force,  and  of  mind. 
But  mind  only  becomes  evident  to  us  in  and  through 
matter.  Of  the  existence  of  mind  by  itself — that  is, 
without  its  appearing  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
matter — we  have  no  evidence.  And  yet  that  same 
(organic)  matter  which  so  unmistakably  exhibits 
mind,  is,  when  reduced  into  its  elements,  found  to 
comprise  exactly  the  same  constituents  as  that  which 
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is  commonly  regarded  as  uninitiative,  and  which 
appears  to  be  independent  of  mind. 

And,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  there  is  in  all  life  a 
vital  essence — as  in  an  animal’s  blood  corpuscles — 
which  is  not  admitted  to  be  mind,  and  which  analysis 
cannot  show  to  be  independent  of  matter. 

Thus  we  have  matter  in  one  form  without  life  or 
intelligence,  and  the  same  matter  in  another  form 
with  both  life  and  intelligence  ; and  yet  no  analysis 
can  show  these  two  forms  of  matter  to  be  in  any 
way  elementarily  different  from  each  other  ; nor  can 
chemical  analysis  discover  in  either,  any  recognised 
substances  like  mind,  or  a vital  essence. 

No  doubt  we  may  attempt  to  account  for  these 
phenomena,  by  the  hypothesis  that  mind  possesses 
absolute  authority  over  matter.  For  matter,  which 
is  apparently  without  intelligence  in  itself,  can  only 
be  made  to  exhibit  it  through  the  instigation  of 
mind.  But  with  this  hypothesis  comes  the  difficulty 
which  arises  from  the  wide  difference  there  is  between 
organic  and  inorganic  matter.  We  might  accept 
the  authority  theory  in  the  case  of  the  physical  forces, 
but  we  cannot  imagine  it  possible  that  all  the 
wonderful  intelligences  exhibited  by  organic  matter, 
are  merely  the  ordering  of  the  inorganic  (if  inert)  by 
an  invisible  and  superior  authority. 

We  shall,  however,  no  doubt  have  advanced  a 
stage  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem,  when  we 
begin  to  realise  that  the  elements  of  matter  and  force 
are  not  always  the  absolutely  inert  substances  they 
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have  generally  been  considered,  and  that  the  ele- 
ments of  the  three  divisions  probably  feel  a certain 
satisfaction  in  compounding  and  forming  themselves 
into  a living  organism. 

The  infinite  complexity  which  we  everywhere  find 
in  nature  must  always  excite  our  wonder,  parti- 
cularly when  we  see  the  fine  details  of  the  work 
through  a microscope.  Still  closer  examination  of 
nature’s  marvels  will  reveal  to  the  student  what  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  sometimes  curious,  means  she 
employs  to  fulfil  her  purpose.  In  this  respect,  it 
may  be  noted,  man  himself,  who  is  of  course  a part 
of  nature,  is  always  endeavouring  to  imitate  her. 

Both  nature  and  experience  teach  us  that  the 
best  and  most  direct  way  to  produce  results,  is  the 
simplest.  Simplicity  is  the  aim  of  all  the  arts  and 
of  all  the  sciences. 

If  it  be  desired  to  discover  how  some  particularly 
complex  result  has  been  obtained,  examination 
will  generally  show  the  means  to  be  so  simple,  that 
but  for  the  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  would  be  thought 
impossible  for  such  simplicity  to  be  productive  of 
such  complexity. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  universal  nou- 
menon,  broadly  and  in  one  sense,  there  are  apparently 
only  two  alternatives  possible.  The  entire  universe 
must  either  be  a single  and  undivided  whole,  or  it 
must  comprise  two  or  more  independent  parts.  The 
Monist  theory,  that  it  is  a single  and  undivided 
whole,  appears  to  be  the  more  logical,  since,  as 
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Montgomery  and  others  have  argued,  if  there  are  two 
or  more  independent  parts,  they  cannot  effectually 
compound. 

If  the  universe  comprise  two  or  more  independent 
parts,  there  arises  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of 
explaining  how  they  can  accomplish  the  phenomena 
of  nature  (which  has  evidently  such  unity  of  purpose) 
unless  they  are  self-compounding,  and  work  together 
as  one  substance,  which  seems  impossible. 

Here  the  monist  has  the  advantage  that,  in  his 
endeavour  to  discover  the  composition  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  has  adopted  the  simplest  course,  by  ad- 
vancing the  theory  that  there  is  only  one  original 
substance ; that  universal  noumenon  is  not  made 
up  of  a number  of  independent  substances,  such  as 
mind,  matter,  motion,  or  other  constituencies,  but 
that  mind,  matter,  motion,  &c.,  are  only  phasial,  and 
secondary. 

If  the  monist  could  go  further,  and  explain  how 
this  single  substance  can  produce  the  vast  complexity 
there  is  in  this  world,  his  theory  would  apparently 
be  impregnable.  But  that  is  where  he  fails. 

While  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  monist  un- 
successful in  his  search  for  a connecting  link  between 
the  simplicity  of  original  noumenon  and  the  present 
complexity  of  the  universe,  on  the  other  we  have 
the  materialist  failing  to  attain  that  simplicity  which 
seems  so  absolutely  necessary  to  account  for  the  one- 
ness we  find  prevailing  in  all  things. 

This  Greater  Mind  theory  avoids  both  these  pit- 
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falls  by  adopting  a plan  of  pluralism  in  unism — a 
sort  of  pluralistic  monism,  as  it  were,  combining  the 
singleness  and  simplicity  of  the  monistic  theory  with 
the  pluralism  of  other  theories.  In  other  words,  it 
shows  how  it  is  possible  for  the  elements  which  pro- 
duce complexity  to  compound  and  form  an  unity. 
This  unity  may  be  illustrated  by  observing  a circle, 
which,  although  it  has  many  parts,  is  at  the  same 
time  an  undivided  whole.  For  it  is  only  when  all 
its  parts  are  in  situ  that  it  is  one  and  complete,  and 
then  it  is,  as  it  were,  self-compounded. 

The  materialistic  method  of  analysing  a circle, 
following  that  of  the  chemists — when,  for  instance, 
it  is  described  with  a lead  pencil  upon  paper — is  to 
reduce  it  into  an  indefinite  number  of  minute  par- 
ticles (or  imaginary  atoms)  of  plumbago,  which  must 
of  course  be  interchangeable,  and  cannot  be  perfectly 
compounded  ; for  we  may  interchange  them  without 
interfering  with  the  form  of  the  circle ; and  if  we 
give  the  circle  a half  turn,  the  particles  which  before 
had  been  its  northern  half,  become  its  southern  half, 
and  vice  versd.  But  according  to  this  Greater  Mind 
theory,  the  parts  of  the  circle  are  not  interchangeable, 
for  however  it  may  be  turned,  its  parts — that  is  to 
say,  its  eastern,  western,  northern,  and  southern 
segments — must  always  occupy  the  same  position. 

What  this  means  is,  that  according  to  the  ma- 
terialistic method  of  analysis,  self-compounding  of 
parts  is  not  possible ; while  from  the  Greater  Mind 
theory  standpoint,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  quite 
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understandable.  For  example,  the  sixty  parts  into 
which  the  circular  face  of  a time-piece  is  divided, 
are  all  perfectly  compounded  into  the  circle ; and, 
moreover,  a circle  may  exist  without  matter,  as  in 
the  degrees  of  latitude. 

The  hypothesis  that  matter  is  composed  of  certain 
elements  of  original  noumenon,  transformed  by 
combination  into  the  concrete  masses  we  see  in  this 
and  the  other  worlds,  is  not  difficult  to  believe,  since 
scientists  generally  agree  that  the  earth  was  originally 
a volume  of  gas — which  possibly,  in  extreme  rare- 
fication,  may  have  been  invisible,  without  odour  or 
flavour,  and  neither  tangible  nor  audible. 

If,  then,  this  world  could  have  originally  come 
from  such  single — though  not  necessarily  undifferen- 
tiated— substance,  it  is  probable  that  it  can  return 
to  it. 

Hence  this  almost  imponderable  substance  must 
naturally  be  undistinguishable  by  weight  from  the 
substance  we  call  mind. 

And  thus,  the  elements  of  original  noumenon, 
when  self-compounded,  may  not  only  have  produced 
the  various  qualities  of  mind,  as  the  sentiments  and 
feelings,  but  also  concrete  substances,  as  the  metals. 

Upon  this  assumption,  the  universe  is  a composite 
whole,  possessing  many  related  parts.  In  its  plan 
it  is  both  single  and  continuous,  but  pluralistic  in 
the  sense  that  there  are  many  qualitatively  different 
force  elements,  which,  although  they  may  be  studied 
apart,  yet  in  reality  have  no  separate  unrelated 
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existence — just  as  a finger,  which,  although  forming 
an  important  part  of  the  organism  as  a whole,  would 
have  no  use  or  meaning  as  a sentient  part  if  separ- 
ated from  it. 

This  theory  of  Mind  and  Life  postulates  the  hypo- 
thesis that  these  elements  are  all  of  one  family ; 
that  none  of  them  can  properly  he  called  sentient, 
since  each  respectively  possesses  only  a fractional 
part  of  only  one  of  the  known  senses — that  of  feel- 
ing. And  even  of  this  it  cannot  be  conscious. 

The  probable  explanation  of  the  phenomena  there- 
fore is,  that  all  the  elements  of  noumenon,  whether 
mind,  matter,  or  force,  have  this  extremely  elemen- 
tary form  of  consciousness ; and  hence  all  the  elements 
are  actually  living. 

In  a high-class  organism  we  find  a number  of 
high-class  elements,  which,  in  the  course  of  a long 
period  of  natural  selection,  have  become  allied,  and 
form  the  substance  which  is  called  Mind,  allied  with 
elements  of  a lower  class,  which  form  the  substance 
called  Matter,  again  allied  with  other  elements  form- 
ing the  substance  called  Force,  together  forming  an 
undivided  whole,  or  unity. 

In  a low-class  organism  we  find  the  allied  elements 
to  be  of  a proportionately  lower  type,  yet  still  form- 
ing an  undivided  whole. 

In  a dead  organism,  which  is  in  process  of  dis- 
solution, we  find  a progressively  lower  series  of  types 
of  elements;  and  in  all  inorganic  matter  we  find 
these  elements  always  of  the  same  family,  but  quali- 
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tatively  different,  each  probably  with  its  fractional 
part  of  sentiency,  but  with  the  elements  so  allied 
that  there  is  no  apparent  initiative  in  the  whole. 

Nothing  imaginable  by  man  can  be  more  marvel- 
lous than  nature’s  mysteries  which  are  revealed  to 
us.  Hence  the  hypothesis  that  mind  and  matter, 
when  compounded,  originally  formed  a substance  of 
the  consistency  of  mind,  need  not  be  regarded  as  too 
remarkable  for  consideration. 

Assuming,  then,  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis 
that  all  matter  was  once  in  a state  of  vapour,  it 
follows,  of  course,  that  all  things  around  us — our 
houses,  our  furniture,  our  fellow  - creatures,  are 
simply  masses  of  condensed  gas.  Obviously  that 
cannot  be  regarded  as  more  feasible  than  the  hypo- 
thesis that  matter  is  nothing  more  than  ponderable 
mind,  or — what  comes  to  the  same  thing — that  mind 
is  only  a form  of  matter. 

The  ultimate  division  of  the  universe  into  matter 
and  non-matter,  although  apparently  a truism,  can 
logically  only  be  accepted  when  matter  and  non- 
matter are  clearly  defined,  and  shown  to  comprise 
definite  qualities,  or  when  the  various  elements  of 
matter,  and  of  non-matter,  are  analysed  and  differ- 
entiated. To  accept  such  indefinite  terms  as  “matter” 
and  “ non-matter  ” as  final  products  of  analysis  is 
illogical  and  valueless — illogical,  because  if  a sub- 
stance cannot  be  defined,  it  cannot  be  analysed,  and 
hence  no  final  conclusions  with  regard  to  its  being 
elementary  can  be  arrived  at ; and  it  is  valueless 
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because  such  an  indefinite  assumption  can  be  of  no 
practical  consequence,  while  at  the  same  time,  if  it 
be  employed  as  a basis  for  other  hypotheses,  it  is 
more  than  likely  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions — 
because  of  the  indefinite  form  in  which  the  state- 
ment is  made. 

Mind,  Matter,  and  Force,  being  merely  the 
differentiation  of  one  substance,  the  whole  of  their 
elements,  when  compounded,  would  form,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  the  Universal  Ego,  or  great 
commonwealth  of  nature,  and  this  unity  they  must 
always  and  for  ever  continue  to  comprise,  for  universal 
noumenon  must  always  remain  fundamentally  the 
same,  however  its  elements  may  be  separated,  for  a 
heap  of  chalk  and  flint  as  dug  out  of  the  quarry 
would  still  be  a heap  of  chalk  and  flint,  though  the 
chalk  may  be  so  placed  as  to  compose  one  half  of 
the  heap,  and  the  flint  the  other  half. 

But  Mind,  Matter,  and  Force  constituting  the 
tissues  and  organs  of  a Greater  Ego  are  not  always 
and  for  ever  associated  with  life,  for  when  death 
comes  there  is  a dissolution  between  the  elements  of 
the  three  divisions.  In  death  the  elements  cease  to 
be  the  Greater  Ego,  for  when  Mind,  Matter,  and 
Force,  constituting  life,  are  separated,  life  ceases  to 
exist,  just  as  water  ceases  to  exist,  as  water,  when  it 
is  decomposed  into  its  original  elements. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  the  physical  to  the 
mental,  or  mind  Ao  matter,  when  they  compose  an 
organism,  we  find  that  all  which  is  mental,  or  mind, 
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must  come  under  the  definition  of  organic  mind,  and 
that  everything  which  is  matter,  when  organic,  must 
be  organic  matter;  therefore  the  terms  “organic 
mind,”  or  “ organic  matter,”  must  apply  to  an 
identical  composite  substance. 

As  already  pointed  out,  it  is  impossible  to  actually 
separate  mind  from  matter  when  they  compose  an 
organism,  for  the  reason  that,  when  they  are  so 
separated,  the  organism,  as  an  organism,  ceases  to 
exist ; organic  mind  becomes  inorganic  mind,  and 
organic  matter  becomes  inorganic  matter.  The  same 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  comparing  oxygen 
with  hydrogen  when  both  those  gases  are  absorbed, 
and  lost,  in  the  composition  of  water. 

This  theory  accords  to  the  elements  of  mind  a 
higher  position  in  the  organism  than  it  does  to  those 
of  force  and  matter.  Intelligence  is  represented  by 
these  elements  rather  than  by  those  which  are  visible, 
and  although  these  elements  do  not  possess  authority, 
yet  in  intelligence  there  is  power,  because  it  will 
bring  to  the  organism  benefits  which  unintelligence 
would  fail  to  produce.  But  although  we  naturally 
realise  that  the  elements  which  comprise  intelligence 
are  of  higher  grade  than  those  which  comprise  the 
emotions,  in  which  intelligence  is  not  observable, 
yet  the  lower  grade  elements  are  in  every  way  as 
indispensable  as  are  those  of  the  higher  grade. 

The  evolution  of  the  protoplasmic  cell  into  the 
complete  organism  can,  perhaps,  be  better  explained 
by  the  union  of  the  mental  and  the  physical,  than 
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by  the  materialist  hypothesis  of  the  uninitiative 
physical  alone,  as  this  theory,  beginning  with  the 
embryo  Greater  Ego,  assumes  for  it  absolute  initi- 
ative powers,  only  qualified  by  the  number  of 
elements  that  were  in  the  apparently  (but  not 
actually)  undifferentiated  protoplasm. 

Protoplasmic  life  possesses,  even  in  its  earliest 
stages,  a self-activity  which  is  peculiar  to  initiative 
vitality.  We  see  in  plants  a tendency  to  take 
advantage  of  their  immediate  surroundings,  develop- 
ing in  the  direction  of  their  food  supply.  Many 
plants  also  exhibit  movements,  the  object  of  which 
is  the  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  light,  and  other 
favourable  conditions,  some  even  having  the  power 
to  attract  and  capture  insects,  for  nutriment. 

Thus  plant  life  exhibits  an  initiative  faculty  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  non-living  world.  Animals, 
of  course,  in  greater  degree,  manifest  a similar  dis- 
position to  make  the  best  of  their  surroundings. 

There  seems  to  me  very  little  difficulty  in  under- 
standing, in  a general  way,  the  means  by  which  the 
elements  of  life  (and  consequently  the  Greater  Ego) 
work  in  the  construction  and  building  of  the  or- 
ganism ; first,  the  young  organisms  are  nourished 
and  protected  by  their  guardians,  whose  Greater 
Egos  are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  their  de- 
pendants ; their  interest  in  them  being  accounted 
for  by  the  common  sympathy  which  exists  between 
the  elements  of  organisms  of  the  same  kindred  and 
affinity. 
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When  the  young  organism  is  capable  of  foraging 
for,  and  otherwise  looking  after,  itself,  the  Mental  is 
the  principal  factor,  and  it  selects  for  it  the  proper 
constituents  from  the  various  available  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  products,  according  to  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  Greater  Ego. 

The  mental  thus  has  the  principal  share  in  the 
building  up  of  the  physical  form,  using  all  its  com- 
bined powers  in  the  choosing  of  its  materials.  And 
considering  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  ele- 
ments in  a Greater  Ego,  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
beautiful  organism  is  the  common  result,  and  that 
there  are  so  few  failures. 

I have  hitherto  refrained  from  using  the  word 
“spiritual”  with  regard  to  the  elements  of  Mind, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  in  favour  with  scien- 
tists, who  employ  in  its  stead  the  phrase  “ substance 
without  extension.”  But  “spiritual”  appears  to  me 
to  express  something  more  than  that ; “ spiritual 
substance  ” conveys  the  idea  that  it  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end ; that  it  is  everywhere,  and  not 
always  embodied. 

Yet  it  should  be  understood  that  if  I use  the  word 
in  relation  to  the  elements  of  Mind,  it  is  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  spiritualism  of  either  the  spiritualist  or 
the  theologian.  All  the  elements  of  the  three  divi- 
sions may  be  described  as  spiritual,  since  they  are 
individually  possessors  of  that  very  limited  degree  of 
sentiency  already  indicated,  and  are  imperishable. 
But  though  the  elements  of  Mind  when  not  allied 
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with  Matter  and  Force  may  compound  and  be  pos- 
sessed with  intelligence,  yet  if  each  element  is  a 
spirit,  then,  alone,  it  cannot  see,  hear,  speak,  nor 
think,  as  it  has  none  of  the  complex  intelligence 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  those  acts. 

This  theory,  then,  submits  that  the  elements  of 
the  three  divisions  have  always  existed  ; and  that, 
in  various  combinations,  they  have  become  con- 
densed and  solidified,  and  formed  themselves  into 
inorganic  and  organic  bodies.  And  it  further  ad- 
vances the  hypothesis  that,  upon  the  dissolution  of 
an  organism,  its  elements  return  to  their  respective 
divisions,  from  which,  if  the  universe  is  looked  upon 
as  a whole,  they  have  never  been  separated. 

Observation  teaches  us  that  the  elements  of  Mind 
favour,  and  seek  alliance,  as  is  their  nature,  with 
those  of  matter  and  force,  that,  in  fact,  it  affords 
them  pleasure  to  become  incarnated,  and  that,  apart 
from  the  suffering  to  which  flesh  is  always  more  or 
less  subjected,  they  enjoy  their  incarnation,  and  are 
reluctant  to  quit  it — as  evidenced  by  their  persis- 
tently deploying  all  their  powers  in  unison  to  keep 
their  temporary  tenement  alive. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  Greater  Mind  theory, 
the  advent  and  evolution  of  physical  life  becomes 
easily  conceivable.  Accepting  the  geologist’s  hypo- 
thesis of  the  formation  and  development  of  the  earth, 
from  its  gaseous  to  its  cooling  down  stage,  there 
would  come  a period  in  which  it  would  be  in  a con- 
dition to  support  some  low-class  life,  possessing 
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only  the  lower  class  elements.  For  apparently  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  imagining  that  certain 
of  the  lower  grade  elements  of  Mind — including 
those  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  their  species 
— should  become  allied  with  the  elements  of  matter* 
and  force,  and  produce  some  form  of  life,  which,  for 
myriads  of  ages,  would  go  on  increasing ; but  as  the 
world  became  more  fit  for  the  support  of  superior 
life,  the  higher  class  elements  would  join  with  those 
of  the  lower  grade,  and  slowly  construct,  and  perfect, 
their  organs,  and  so  produce  higher,  and  still  higher, 
forms  of  organism. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  lower  grade  forces  must 
come  first,  since  such  of  them  as  produce  hunger, 
sexual  desire,  and  so  on,  are  necessary  for  every 
phase  of  life,  high  or  low.  Evolution  (of  which 
Darwin  has  proved  himself  so  masterful  an  exponent) 
doing  the  rest,  and  explaining  the  continuity. 

This  theory  of  life,  when  coupled  with  that  of 
evolution,  clears  away  many  biological  difficulties 
which  have  hitherto  been  considered  unexplainable. 
For  instance,  the  motive  which  caused  the  evolution 
of  the  reptile  into  the  bird.  Biologists  have  traced 
the  bird  back  to  the  reptile  with  convincing  accuracy  ; 
but  in  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  reptile  forwards, 
into  the  bird,  they  have  been  less  successful.  They 
have  not  explained  why  in  the  first  instance  the 
reptile  developed  wings  (which  in  their  embryo 
condition  must  have  been  useless  appendages)  in 
order  that  their  remote  descendants  might  realise 
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the  no  doubt  exhilarating  sensation  of  flying  through 
the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  attain  the  additional 
means  of  safety  which  it  affords  them.  But  accord 
to  the  reptile  the  greater  mental  elements  producing 
the  desire  for  aerial  flight,  and  the  greater  mental 
elements  necessary  for  giving  to  the  animal  means 
for  further  self-preservation,  and  the  problem  appears 
solved,  for  these  elements  compounding  will  resolve 
themselves  into  the  necessary  organs. 

And  herein  we  may  discern  a reason  for  the 
persistent  formations  in  animals  of  (at  present) 
apparently  useless  physical  phenomena,  for  which 
physiologists  are  unable  to  discover  a meaning. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  the  universal  elements 
created  life  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  world,  they 
cannot  do  it  now.  The  answer  is  that — according 
to  this  theory — they  can  do  it  now,  and  possibly  are 
doing  it,  every  day.  Nature  is  no  niggard  with 
regard  to  the  supply  of  life.  But  the  world  has 
become  too  crowded  for  new  life  to  have  now  as  easy 
an  opportunity  for  development  as  it  had  in  the 
beginning ; and  moreover,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
world,  life  would  have  fewer  enemies,  and  they  no 
doubt  chiefly  meteorological — at  any  rate,  there  could 
not  then  have  been  the  danger  to  life,  from  itself, 
that  there  is  now. 

Elements  of  the  same  kindred  appear  common 
to  all  forms  of  life.  Plants  probably  possess  no 
brain  or  ego,  but  only  the  elements  of  life.  In 
them  the  greater  mental  elements  apparently  per- 
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form  their  work  with  zest,  from  the  germination  of 
the  seed,  the  sprouting  and  unfolding  of  the  leaves, 
the  budding  and  opening  of  the  blossoms,  to, 
finally,  the  maturing  and  shedding  of  the  seeds  ; and 
obtaining  the  while  their  necessary  nutriment  with- 
out effort  from  the  ground,  and  with  but  a few 
elements,  and  they  of  the  simplest.  Yet  plants 
always  appear  to  enjoy  life  when  their  surroundings 
are  congenial ; they  perform  their  important  part  in 
the  ordering  of  the  universe  without  pain — or  at  any 
rate  without  the  outwardly  conscious  pain  which  the 
possession  of  a brain  entails. 

The  elements  of  the  higher  class  are  impotent  un- 
less they  are  allied  with  those  of  a lower  grade,  and 
the  elements  of  matter  are  impotent  unless  they  are 
allied  with  the  higher  elements  of  initiative  mind. 
In  organic  life,  the  one  vitalises  the  other.  The 
higher  class  elements  in  the  protoplasm  are  inti- 
mately associated  with  those  of  the  lower  class,  and 
so  long  as  the  protoplasm  appears  to  be  living,  we 
know  that  all  the  classes  of  the  elements  are  there  ; 
and  it  is  not  until  the  protoplasm  is  dead  that  dis- 
solution takes  place.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  the  lower  class  elements  of  protoplasm  have  the 
power  to  die.  Death  is  due  to  the  higher  class 
elements  not  being  able  to  preserve  the  embryo 
organs  of  the  protoplasm  in  a sufficiently  healthy 
condition  to  perform  their  work. 

The  concrete  elements  of  matter  are  few  and 
simple,  and  yet  quite  as  mysterious  as  those  of 
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mind,  and  so,  apparently,  are  those  of  force ; and  as 
it  appears  that  all  the  known  elements  of  matter 
and  force  may  be  found  in  high-class  organisms,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  a person’s  perception  of  any- 
thing external  necessitates  that  person’s  possession 
of  the  elements  of  the  objects  he  perceives. 

If  we  look  upon  a yellow  disc,  it  is  probable  that 
we  would  not  perceive  its  yellowness  if  we  had  not 
the  yellow  element  of  light  incorporated  with  our 
other  elements.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  What  is  to  be 
said  about  the  disc’s  roundness?  We  cannot  well 
conceive  our  possession  of  an  element  of  roundness. 
Possibly  it  may  be  that  the  combination  of  elements 
which  enables  us  to  judge  of  form  is  capable  of 
perceiving  all  kinds,  that  of  roundness  as  well  as 
straightness. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  if  everything  perceived 
must  have  its  counterpart  in  the  organism,  a block  of 
wood,  when  seen,  must  have  its  counterpart  there  ; 
but  the  sequence  would  not  be  logical,  as  we  are  now 
only  considering  elements,  and  the  concrete  elements 
of  a block  of  wood  (carbon,  and  the  rest)  have  actually 
their  counterparts  in  the  observer’s  system,  while  the 
abstract  properties  of  the  material — its  size,  weight, 
form,  &c. — have  their  counterparts  in  his  organism. 

All  phenomena  connected  with  matter  have  been 
described  as  the  effect  of  the  distribution  of  matter. 
But  the  effect  which  matter  in  its  various  forms  has 
upon  the  mind  of  the  observer  is  very  remarkable ; 
the  peculiar  effects  of  awe,  or  wonder,  are  produced 
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in  us  by  such  natural  phenomena  as  great  storms, 
the  sight  of  mountains,  of  volcanoes  in  eruption,  of 
oceans,  &c.  ; and  by  such  works  of  human  enterprise, 
ingenuity,  and  labour,  as  a colossal  steam-engine,  a 
huge  ship,  the  Forth  Bridge,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
an  old  cathedral,  the  statues  of  ancient  Greece,  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  and  so  on. 

Another  remarkable  effect  of  the  distribution  of 
matter  by  man’s  agency,  is  displayed  in  the  ability 
of  an  artist  to  produce  in  other  minds  many  of  the 
feelings  suggested  by  a natural  scene,  by  imitating 
it  with  a few  pigments  upon  a fragment  of  canvas. 
Take,  for  example,  Frederick  Walker’s  painting  of 
“ The  Harbour  of  Refuge,”  now  in  the  Tate  collec- 
tion. The  matter — animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral — 
contained  in  the  canvas,  stretcher,  and  colours,  is 
small ; yet  the  abstract  properties  of  the  picture  im- 
press the  spectators  who  crowd  around  it,  with  the 
sense  of  peaceful  decay  which  was  intended  by  the 
artist — who,  indeed,  was  himself  affected  in  the 
same  way  while  he  was  painting  it. 

The  inference  that  if  one  of  the  composite  parts 
of  a group  possesses  any  peculiarity,  each  of  its  other 
parts  must  necessarily  present  the  same  charac- 
teristic, may  seem  natural,  but  it  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  for  examination  not  infrequently  reveals  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  other  parts  have  opposite 
characteristics,  though  they  may  overlap. 

But  despite  the  overlapping  which  everywhere 
prevails  in  nature,  it  must  be  evident  that  if  there 
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are  substances  and  non-substances — the  material  and 
the  immaterial — there  can  be  no  overlapping  here, 
there  must  be  a distinct  line  drawn  between  the 
two  ; for  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  anything  which 
is  at  the  same  time  both  matter  and  not  matter ; and 
although  a substance  may  combine  both  the  material 
and  the  immaterial,  yet  that  which  is  material  about 
it  cannot  also  be  immaterial,  although  the  term  which 
has  been  given  to  the  substance  may  include  both. 

The  consideration  of  the  properties  of  matter,  and 
the  endeavour  to  distinguish  between  substances 
and  non-substances,  has  occupied  my  attention  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  subject.  For  we  must  not 
conclude  that  because  one  of  the  properties  of  matter 
is  material,  that  all  are ; or  because  one  of  them  is 
immaterial,  that  all  must  be. 

Organic  matter,  whatever  its  kind,  can  only  be 
described  by  terms  which  indicate  its  properties — 
hot,  cold,  soft,  hard,  rough,  smooth,  round,  square, 
black,  white,  resonant  conductor,  or  non-conductor, 
of  heat  or  electricity,  and  so  on. 

Evidence  shows  us  that  all  matter  has  these  sup- 
posed non-material  aspects,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  dissociate  matter  from  these  aspects,  qualities,  or 
properties,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  any  more 
than  the  wisdom  of  a philosopher  can  be  dissociated 
from  his  words.  The  wisdom  and  the  words  are  so 
intimately  combined  that  we  cannot  describe  nor  even 
conceive  the  former  without  the  latter ; although  we 
may  see  the  words  without  perceiving  the  wisdom 
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they  contain ; and  similarly,  we  cannot  separate 
matter  from  its  non-material  properties  although  we 
may  perceive  the  one  and  not  the  other ; we  may 
transpose,  and  garble,  the  philosopher’s  words,  so 
that,  instead  of  conveying  wisdom,  they  become 
nonsense,  and  similarly,  matter,  mind,  force,  and 
their  properties  may  be  so  mingled,  that  they  dis- 
play no  initiative  intelligence  ; but  when  viewed  in 
proper  order,  the  intelligence  will  be  apparent  where, 
perhaps,  there  seemed  none  before,  as  the  wisdom 
will  be  apparent  in  the  words  when  they  are  read  in 
their  proper  order. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  matter  as  it  is  presented  to 
our  senses  is  called  matter  and  composed  of  elements, 
all  its  qualities  and  properties,  which  it  is  possible  to 
describe  by  words,  will  be  found  to  be  non-material 
ones.  An  ordinary  table,  for  example,  is  not  merely 
a presentation  of  matter,  elementary  and  otherwise, 
but  it  appeals  to  our  senses  solely  in  its  non-material 
aspect,  since  besides  being  a greater  or  lesser  quan- 
tity of  carbon,  and  other  elements,  which  we  are 
unable  to  realise,  it  suggests  its  own  purpose — to 
put  things  upon,  or  to  work  upon,  and  so  on. 

A pebble,  too,  may  possess  the  non-material  at- 
tribute of  beauty ; and  a tree,  or  a river  (in  which 
we  fail  to  realise  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen)  will 
display  numerous  non-material  aspects  to  our  minds. 

And  so  it  will  be  found  that  with  all  material 
objects,  all  their  qualities  and  properties,  as  they 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  observer,  are 
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non-material,  with  the  peculiar  exceptions  presently 
to  be  explained. 

All  organisms  are  judged  by  man  according  to 
their  non-material,  and  not  their  material,  qualities. 
If  we  crush  an  organism  into  a shapeless  mass  of 
matter,  what  little  interest  in  it  that  is  left  to  us  is 
non-material — form,  colour,  size,  weight,  &c. 

When  we  see  a mountain,  we  are  impressed  by  its 
vastness,  its  grandeur,  its  beauty.  We  do  not  think 
of  it  as  so  many  cartloads,  or  cubic  yards,  of  matter, 
or  as  so  much  carbon,  and  so  much  heat,  and  so 
much  electricity.  And  even  if  we  did,  it  would 
necessarily  be  in  the  abstract  and  be  non-material. 

If  we  receive  a blow  from  some  material  object, 
we  describe  it  as  heavy  (violent)  or  light,  hard  or 
soft ; always  by  abstract  terms,  and  so  all  material 
must  be  described  by  non-material  terms. 

Matter  cannot  be  made  manifest  to  our  senses 
except  by  abstract  words  which  imply  that  Mind  is 
associated  with  it.  Thus  Mind  and  matter  are 
inseparable. 

If  we  were  simply  to  divide  the  universe  into 
Mind  and  matter,  there  will  probably  be  no  common 
agreement  over  the  meaning  of  the  word  “Mind,”  and 
if  Mind  and  matter  are  again  classified,  the  one  as 
being  initiative  imponderability,  and  the  other  as 
uninitiative  ponderability,  then  we  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration all  the  passive  non-initiative  abstract  pro- 
perties— the  only  qualities  in  matter  which  come 
to  consciousness  through  our  different  senses. 
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It  is  obvious  that  few  of  these  properties  can  apply 
to  matter  when  it  is  in  a state  of  invisible  vapour. 
They  only  apply  to  matter,  in  what  may  be  called  its 
manufactured  state,  and  then  they  are  not  objectively 
permanent  and  accurately  made  out  properties. 
They  only  represent  those  properties  which  can  be 
perceived  by  the  mind  of  the  observer,  and  each 
observer  may  perceive  these  properties  differently. 

Thus  beauty  may  be  described  as  a property  of 
matter,  but  it  is  only  perceived  in  its  various  degrees 
by  the  organs  of  Life,  of  which  Mind  is  the  principal 
factor,  and  as  previously  suggested,  the  organs  of 
the  elements  which  are  necessary  to  perceive  beauty, 
must  be  present  in  the  organism.  This  also  applies 
to  all  other  properties  of  matter.  Objectively  the 
properties  of  matter  are  formed  either  by  natural 
selection,  and  therefore  are  perhaps  accidental,  or 
by  being  allied  with  Mind,  and  therefore  formed  by 
design,  during  its  evolution  from  original  noumenon 
to  its  present  condition. 

Subjectively,  the  realisation  of  the  properties  of 
matter  produce  emotion  and  represent  compounds 
in  which  the  mental  predominates.  Thus  “ vast- 
ness ” objectively  is  merely  a certain  amount  of 
mattei  many  times  multiplied.  Subjectively  the 
term  vastness  brings  into  consciousness  a well- 
known  feeling  of  a similar  character  to  Awe. 

Now  the  question  is  : What  are  the  properties,  or 
qualities,  of  Matter  ? Are  they  in  themselves  sub- 
stances,  or  are  they  non-substances  ? 
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Fortunately  we  have  a clue  to  the  answer,  since 
the  properties  of  matter  are  capable  of  being  simply 
classified  as  Physical  Forces  and  non-Physical  Forces ; 
and  when  we  are  able  to  classify  a group  of  pheno- 
mena, the  way  seems  to  be  cleared  of  some  of  its 
most  formidable  obstacles.  We  have  already  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  physical  forces  are  sub- 
stances, and  if  this  be  so,  it  should  be  found  that 
matter  and  its  allied  physical  forces  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other ; and  this  is  actually  the 
case,  for  heat,  colour  (light),  resonance  (sound), 
electricity,  &c.,  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  matter 
with  which  they  are  associated,  and  yet  leave  it 
intact.  But  certain  other  properties,  as  hardness, 
smoothness,  roughness,  &c.,  cannot  be  taken  from  it 
without  its  being  radically  altered.  Hence  I have 
drawn  the  following  conclusions,  namely  : — 

That  those  properties  of  inorganic  matter  which 
come  under  the  head  of  physical  force,  are  substances, 
all  others  are  merely  the  names  employed  to  de- 
scribe its  various  characteristics  or  qualities.  Thus, 
although  the  physical  forces  of  light,  heat,  sound, 
and  electricity,  may  appear  in  one  sense  as  the  im- 
material properties  of  the  matter  with  which  they 
are  incorporated,  the  same  as  the  properties  of  hard- 
ness, smoothness,  &c.,  they  are  themselves  sub- 
stances : thus,  wool,  being  a non-conductor  of  heat, 
possesses  the  apparently  immaterial  property  of  an 
equable  temperature,  yet  it  also  possesses  the  real 
substance  of  heat.  Bed  bricks  may  possess  the 
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apparently  immaterial  property  of  colour ; but  they 
also  possess  the  real  substance  of  the  red-ray  light. 

Although  universal  noumena  naturally  fall  into 
the  groups,  or  divisions,  of  Mind,  matter,  and  force, 
yet  the  hypothesis  I have  arrived  at  is,  that  these 
divisions  are  neither  permanent  nor  distinctly  sepa- 
rated, for,  according  to  this  theory,  each  element  of 
each  division  is  a substance.  Thus  the  hypothesis 
presents  itself  that  Mind,  matter,  and  physical  force, 
although  they  may  sometimes  appear  to  form  sepa- 
rate divisions,  are  material  substances,  and  are  all 
compounded  into  one  unified  whole,  constituting 
one  pluralistic  substance. 

Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  this  means  simply 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  1 as  non-matter,  or 
the  immaterial;  that  what  is  supposed  to  be  non- 
matter is  merely  this  description  of  matter,  and  has 
no  separate  existence  ; and  I have  no  doubt  that 
further  investigation  will  prove  this  hypothesis 
to  be  correct.  When  it  was  an  accepted  dictum 
that  this  world  was  divided  into  matter  and  non- 
matter, it  was  not  imagined  that  a paving  stone,  or 
a locomotive  engine,  could  be  transformed  into  so 
rarefied  a vapour  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  to 
the  senses.  And  to  argue  that  when  solid  matter  is 
rarefied,  it  ceases  to  be  matter,  and  becomes  non- 
mattei  because  it  is  rarefied,  is  obviously  contrary  to 
common  sense,  as  well  as  to  natural  science. 

1 Of  course  “nothing”  cannot  be  a “thing,”  but  the  language 
does  not  provide  a word  that  properly  expresses  the  idea. 

Q 
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To  attempt  to  discover  the  immaterial  in  nature  is 
to  fail  absolutely.  A vacuum  will  perhaps  present 
itself  as  the  nearest  approach  to  non-matter,  but  a 
perfect  vacuum  has  not  yet  been  found.  A spoken 
word  when  leaving  the  lips,  and  as  long  as  it  is 
audible,  is,  if  my  investigations  have  not  misled  me, 
a substance  composed  of  the  elementary  substances 
of  sound  ; and  when  a word  is  written,  it  is  com- 
posed of  carbon,  or  other  elements ; and  while  it  is 
being  thought,  it  is  composed  of  the  elements  of 
life,  already  described  ; and  when  it  is  being  received, 
and  perceived  by  another  organism,  it  stimulates  in 
it  kindred  elements,  and  becomes  a compound  of 
the  same  elementary  substances. 

I am  not  endeavouring  to  prove  non-existence 
of  matter.  We  know  very  well  that,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  it  does  exist.  But  as  we  cannot 
see,  or  feel,  or  otherwise  realise  it,  except  through 
its  supposed  non-material  properties,  it  is  a forcible 
argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  it  is  material- 
ised noumenon,  and  therefore  that  its  elements  have 
the  same  fundamental  characteristics  as  those  of 
mind,  namely,  a certain  degree  of  sentiency. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  mind  (or  matter)  can 
create,  or  bring  into  existence,  anything  which  has 
not  previously  existed  in  part,  or  as  a whole ; 
consequently  such  qualities  as  beauty,  roundness, 
smoothness,  and  so  on,  must  always  have  had,  and 
must  always  continue  to  have,  existence  in  the  uni- 
versal Ego  independently  of  the  properties  of  matter. 
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If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  immaterial  cannot  be 
found  in  the  universe,  such  properties  as  attraction 
and  repulsion  must  be  either  separate  substances,  or 
merely  names  applied  to  characteristics  which  all 
matter  possesses  ; and  therefore,  if  the  above  qualities 
are  not  themselves  substances,  they  aie  only  descrip- 
tive, and  representative  of  actual  substances. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  theory,  which  main- 
tains that  sentiency  and  intelligence  are  attributable 
to  particular  combinations  of  the  various  elements, 
it  would  appear  that  each  of  the  coloured  rays,  the 
invisible  rays  discovered  by  photography,  and  the 
Rontgen  rays  must  be  single  portions  of  an  intelli- 
gence ; therefore — to  carry  out  this  hypothesis 
correctly — the  fulness  of  light  would  have  some  sort 
of  intelligence,  being  a compound  of  a certain 
number  of  portions  of  the  complete  intelligence. 

With  regard  to  heat  and  electricity,  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that,  like  light,  they  may  be  found 
to  possess  a number  of  distinctive  elementary  sub- 
stances. 

If  some  portion  of  the  initiative  movement  of  light 
and  heat  is  due  to  the  sentiency  of  the  elements  in 
combination,  so,  it  must  be  supposed,  is  some  portion 
of  that  of  electricity.  But  it  should  be  always 
remembered  that  these  physical  forces  cannot  have 
what  we  would  describe  as  full  intelligence — they 
have  no  organs,  no  reason  ; they  are  merely  portions 
of  a complete  intelligence,  to  which  they  are  entirely 
subject. 
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It  will  be  gathered  that  this  theory  of  the  Greater 
Mind  favours  the  Monistic  view  of  the  ultimate 
unity  of  substance,  maintaining  that  the  elements 
both  of  mind  and  of  matter  are  of  the  same  family ; 
and  that  the  elements  of  all  the  physical  forces,  as 
heat,  electricity,  &c.,  have  no  separate  independent 
existence,  but  also  belong  to  the  same  family  as 
that  of  mind  and  matter,  and  are  compounded 
with  them  into  one  substance.  But  while  this  and 
the  Monistic  theories  meet  in  ultimate  agreement 
they  begin  from  widely  different  starting-points. 

Mankind  has  always  intuitively  felt  that  there  is 
a singleness  in  everything — the  one  God,  the  one 
universe,  the  one  humanity.  But  mankind  refuses 
to  accept  as  all  in  all  the  oneness  of  Monism.  It  is 
not  satisfying,  it  is  insufficient,  more  detail  is  wanted. 
A new  oneness  is  needed — the  oneness  of  Pluralism 
in  Unism. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


SHOWING  HOW  THE  GREATER  MIND  THEORY  DIFFERS 
FROM  OTHER  THEORIES 

Haying  now  described  my  own  theory,  I will  en- 
deavour to  explain  wherein  it  differs  from  other 
theories. 

The  usual  practice  with  metaphysicians  is  to 
make  an  investigation  into  the  soundness  of  prevail- 
ing theories,  and  subject  them  to  searching  criticism, 
before  explaining  their  own ; but  the  Greater  Mind 
theory  is  built  up  independently  of  these  theories, 
hence  I have  not  found  it  necessary  as  yet  for  the 
elucidation  of  my  own,  to  consider  the  numerous 
theories  in  existence,  except  in  a cursory  sort  of 
way. 

But  I feel  now  to  be  in  a position  to  do  two 
things  at  the  same  time,  for  whilst  comparing  this 
theory  with  some  well-known  theories,  and  showing 
wherein  I consider  they  fail,  I can  also  further  ex- 
plain the  peculiar  character  of  my  own. 

The  first  theory  to  compare  it  with  is — 

The  Soul  Theory — that  is  to  say,  the  belief  in  a 
unified  immortal  entity  inhabiting  only  the  bodies  of 
Mankind. 

My  objection  to  the  above  is  that  the  word  “soul” 
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conveys  to  scientists  an  indefinite  and  unscientific 
meaning.  If  it  implies  the  life’s  spirit,  the  vital 
essence,  then  it  may  be  simply  another  name  for 
that  part  of  my  commonwealth  of  life  which  is  re- 
presented by  the  elements  of  Mind.  But  the  diffi- 
culty remains  in  the  term  being  understood  to  mean 
the  life’s  spirit  in  man  only.  By  people  who  adopt 
the  word  in  this  restricted  sense  all  other  animals 
are  devoid  of  souls,  to  this  view  my  theory  is 
distinctly  opposed. 

The  Greater  Mental  elements  comprising  the 
Greater  Mind,  or  life’s  essences,  as  shown  in  the 
intelligence  possessed  by  the  various  forms  of  life  is 
the  soul  of  each  life,  therefore  all  life  must  possess  a 
soul  if  Greater  Mind  and  Soul  are  taken  to  mean  one 
and  the  same  thing  ; but  if  the  soul  he  limited  to  man, 
it  cannot  represent  Greater  Mind  ; while  the  theory 
of  the  soul  as  a distinct  entity  is  incapable  of 
logically  explaining  the  soul’s  relation  to  matter, 
without  bringing  up  that  great  stumbling-block, 
Authority. 

The  hypothesis  that  Mind  is  a distinct  entity, 
or  elementary  substance, — which  was  the  gener- 
ally accepted  theory  before  the  Unconscious  Mind 
was  recognised,  and  before  the  realisation  of  the 
possibility  of  different  personalities  inhabiting  the 
same  body. 

With  regard  to  this  hypothesis  which  is  similar  to 
the  soul  theory,  but  obviously  extends  to  all  animals, 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  conception  of  Mind  as 
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an  elementary  substance,  irrespective  of  bodily  modi- 
fications, are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  so  great, 
that  they  hardly  need  be  discussed  here  ; the  pheno- 
mena associated  with  multiple  personalities,  the  in- 
fluence of  diseases  on  the  mind,  and  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  individual,  all  appear  to  render  it 
untenable. 

The  theory  that  the  Mind  is  divided  into 

CERTAIN  MASSIVE  ELEMENTARY  SECTIONS,  SUCH  AS 

Will,  Feeling,  and  Intellect,  under  one  or  other 
of  which  all  mental  phenomena  can  be  classified. 
My  exception  to  the  principle  of  this  theory  is,  that 
any  division  of  the  Mind  into  distinct  faculties  must 
be  a secondary,  and  not  a primary  process  ; that  it  is 
really  a division  into  certain  grouped  phases  of  the 
Mind  (secondary  combination  derived  from  primary 
elements)  that  in  fact,  Will,  Feeling,  and  Intellect, 
describe  certain  common  characteristics  which  occur 
when  certain  primary  elements  enter  into  certain 
particular  combinations.  It  is  a classification  of 
combinations  of  elements,  and  not  of  elementary 
characters  of  Mind. 

The  Materialist  theory — that  there  is  an  under- 
lying stratum  which  forms  the  basis  of  Mind,  which 
varies  under  many  conditions,  and  manifests  itself 
in  secondary  phases,  as  will,  feeling,  intellect,  &c., 
and  is  in  some  way  the  result  of  the  massed  con- 
ditions of  the  material  forces  of  the  body  at  the 
special  moment  of  consciousness. 

With  regard  to  the  Materialist  conception,  I 
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agree  with  it  that  Mind  will  manifest  itself  in 
a series  of  combinations,  the  apparent  result  of 
so  many  co-operating  causes,  and  that  in  fact  the 
conscious  mind  is  phasial,  and  not  elementary, 
in  character. 

But  I am  unable  to  conceive  how  the  mental 
forces,  when  working  with  intelligence  and  reason, 
can  he  interpreted  by  terms  which  apparently  can 
apply  only  to  the  blind  forces  of  the  Materialist. 
And  I further  submit,  that  the  Materialist  theory  is 
at  fault  in  maintaining  that  there  were  more  than  a 
single  independent  substance  in  original  noumenon; 
and  also  that  matter  is  an  original  substance,  funda- 

9 L 

mentally  distinct  from  mind,  force,  or  motion. 

At  the  same  time  my  theory  is  more  in  accord 
with  Materialism  than  it  is  with  the  Spiritualist 
school  of  thought.  Scientists  have  been  practically 
obliged  to  accept  Materialism,  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  Spiritualistic  school  to  explain  their 
position — how  their  occult  forces  are  capable  of 
elucidating  facts,  and  to  account  for  the  known 
laws  of  science. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Materialistic 
theory  fails  to  fully  and  satisfactorily  demonstrate 
the  phenomena  of  Mind,  and  the  evolution  of  the 
mental,  in  combination  with  the  physical,  they,  the 
Materialists,  at  least  have  a firm  basis  to  argue  from. 
They  proceed  to  the  unknown  from  the  known,  and 
are  therefore  in  more  logical  case  than  the  Spiritua- 
listic theorists,  whose  researches,  being  confined  to 
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the  undiscoverable  and  unexplainable,  are  valueless. 
For  the  mere  attributing  of  known  effects  to  un- 
known causes  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  explanation 

of  them. 

No  doubt  it  may  appear  at  first  glance  that  I,  in 
my  theory,  occupy  a position  as  unstable  as  that 
of  the  above.  But  when  it  comes  to  be  considered 
that  I simply  adopt  all  the  facts  advanced  by  the 
Materialists,  and  substitute  for  their  unreasoning 
force,  a supreme  commonwealth  of  universal 
elements — the  initiative  forces  already  described 
— it  will  be  realised  that  I stand  on  a firmer 
footing. 

I accept  the  Materialist  theory  of  the  use  of  all 
physical  matter  and  chemical  elements,  and  of  the 
entire  theory  of  evolution,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  principle  of  association,  utilise  them  as  the  chief 
factor  in  the  working  out  of  my  hypothesis. 

Supposing  that  the  physical  evolution  of  the 
body  can  be  fully  explained  by  the  various  materia- 
listic conceptions,  there  remains  to  be  accounted  for 
the  exclusively  mental  aspect  of  evolution,  and  it  is 
this  mental  side  of  evolution  which  my  theory  will, 
I submit,  satisfactorily  elucidate.  In  explanation 
of  this,  I have  already  pointed  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  elements  of  Mind,  how  they  col- 
lectively represent  the  intellectual  aspect  of  life, 
and  compounding  with  the  elements  of  force 
and  matter,  construct  the  organism,  and  control 
and  regulate  it. 
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Thus  my  theory  is  complementary  to  that  of  the 
Materialists. 

While  fully  admitting  that  a purely  Materialistic 
conception  is  sufficient  to  resolve  the  facts  of 
physical  development,  I maintain  that  it  does  not 
throw  light  upon  the  mental  (intellectual  and  emo- 
tional) aspect  of  evolution,  and  that  a theory  of 
mental  elements  (which  tend  to  greater  complexity 
and  differentiation,  as  the  higher  is  developed  from 
the  lower)  is  necessary  to  completely  explain  the 
whole  evolutionary  conception. 

If  the  physical  forces  of  heat,  generated  by  an 
assemblage  of  people  in  a closed  apartment,  cause 
the  bodies  of  those  present  to  assume  an  unhealthy 
— and  uncomfortable — condition,  then  the  greater 
mental  elements  which  are  combined  in  the  bodies, 
proceed  to  direct  the  physical  parts  of  themselves  in 
a definite  direction,  with  the  result  that  fresh  air  is 
admitted  into  the  room  by  the  opening  of  a door,  or 
a window,  to  replace  the  vitiated  atmosphere. 

It  is  a noticeable  fact  that,  although  the  majority 
of  mankind  have  an  innate  conviction  that  there 
is  for  them  an  eternal  spiritual  life,  or  existence, 
among  all  the  various  religions  which  advocate  this 
belief,  there  is  not  one  that  will  successfully  stand 
the  test  of  modern  science,  while  the  theories  of  the 
Materialistic  school  prove  sound  and  practical,  so  far 
as  they  go,  albeit  they  are  regarded  by  the  world  at 
large  with  intolerance  and  resentment. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
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the  popular  requirement  in  this  respect,  is  to  supple- 
ment the  practical  Materialist  theory— founded  as  it 
is  upon  knowledge  of  material  and  physical  ele- 
ments — with  an  equally  sound  and  practical  theory 
based  upon  knowledge  of  mental  elements,  and 
therefore  the  point  to  be  considered  is  wrhether 
the  elements  of  Mind,  as  I define  them,  will  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

My  theory  is  not  opposed  to  the  Materialistic 
theory  that  Mind  in  its  essence  is  the  same  as 
Matter  in  motion,  because  it  maintains  that  Mind 
is  a compound  material  substance  composed  of  the 
higher  grade  elements  of  the  universe.  Matter  in 
motion,  when  meaning  Mind,  is  merely  the  universal 
elements  of  the  higher  class  in  action. 

Monism.  It  will  be  found  that,  while  certain 
parts  of  Materialism,  and  the  Greater  Mind  theory, 
are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  abstract,  they 
practically  agree  in  detail.  On  the  other  hand, 
Monism  and  the  Greater  Mind  theory  agree  with 
each  other  in  the  abstract,  but  are  opposed  in  detail. 

In  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  my  theory,  which 
begins  with  the  known,  and  proceeds  thence  to  the 
unknown,  the  question  whether  it  was  monistic,  or 
dualistic,  did  not  enter  into  my  investigations,  and 
until  I approached  the  subject,  I never  doubted  that 
there  was  a wide  distinction  between  mind  and 
matter,  and  between  soul  and  body  ; I was  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  any  theory  which,  in  a rational 
and  detailed  way,  reduced  the  two  into  one ; and  as 
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I had  a sufficiently  difficult  task  in  thinking  out  the 
first  part  of  my  theory  without  going  outside  it,  it 
was  not  until  I was  occupied  with  the  subsequent 
part  that  I formed  a definite  opinion  with  regard  to 
whether  the  Greater  Mind  theory  was  monistic  or 
dualistic.  Materialistic  it  certainly  was  not. 

My  theory  from  the  first  appeared  to  me  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  mental  at  the  expense  of  the  physical, 
and  in  the  course  of  its  evolution,  I became  con- 
vinced that  they  could  not  run  in  parallel  lines. 
Presently  I extended  to  the  physical  no  initiative  in 
the  organism,  and  there  I was  wrong.  Now,  if  the 
physical  has  in  itself  no  power,  only  two  alternatives 
(apart  from  automatism)  seemed  open  to  me  ; either 
the  physical  was  comprised  of  a mass  of  inert 
atoms,  or  the  physical  and  the  mental  were  blended 
into  one. 

The  dogma  that  all  matter  is  independent  of  mind, 
and  yet  possesses  no  activity,  seemed  to  me  absurd 
and  untenable.  How,  I asked  myself,  did  it  come 
into  existence  ? The  only  possible  answer  appeared 
to  be  that  the  mental  created  it  out  of  itself.  If  so, 
then  the  physical  must  be  part  of  the  mental.  The 
only  alternative  then  left,  is  the  hypothesis  that  the 
physical  and  the  mental  are  both  the  outcome  of  the 
same  family  of  elements,  and  that  organic  matter  is 
only  a compound  of  the  elements  of  life,  and  that 
all  matter  is  but  the  visible  part  of  the  elements  of 
the  universal  noumenon.  This,  then,  is  a theory  of 
unity  of  substance,  but  the  method  of  its  arriving 
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at  this  unity  is  different  from  the  way  in  which 
the  Monists  and  the  Pantheists  arrive  at  it.  The 
Greater  Mind  theory  achieves  this  unity,  or  oneness, 
by  the  compounding  of  all  the  various  universal 
elements  ; thus  forming  a supreme  God,  Who  is  at 
the  same  time  a supreme  Self-Governing  Common- 
wealth. 

Monists  argue  from  the  hypothesis  that  “ Mind 
and  matter  are  only  different  aspects  of  a common 
something,”  and  in  this  reasonable  speculation  it 
accords  with  the  Greater  Mind  theory,  which  arrives 
at  practically  the  same  conclusion,  through  a series  of 
experimental  analyses,  which  (although  instituted  for 
another  purpose)  tend  to  support  the  theory  of  unity. 

“ Spiritualism,  or  Dualism,  teaches  that  Mind  in 
its  essence  is  fundamentally  distinct  from  ordinary 
physical  matter,  and  its  motion,  and  that  Mind  and 
Soul  are  related.” 

The  Greater  Mind  theory  is  opposed  to  any  dis- 
tinct severance  of  mind  from  physical  matter,  but  it 
maintains  that  a Greater  Mind  and  a Soul  are  one 
and  the  same,  and  that  all  life  possesses  them  in 
their  various  degrees  of  power  and  intelligence. 

Pantheism.  The  resemblance  of  the  Greater 
Mind  theory  to  Pantheism  ends  with  their  mutual 
agreement  that  God  and  the  Universe  are  one,  and 
that  the  whole  universe  is  a mass  of  living  matter. 
But  Pantheism  suggests  only  a very  remote  idea  of 
what  God  is,  and  nothing  whatever  of  man.  And 
in  opposition  to  Pantheism,  the  Greater  Mind  theory 
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maintains  that  the  elements  of  life  possess  qualitative 
differences. 

From  this  beginning  the  two  theories  rapidly 
diverge  more  and  more  widely  apart ; Pantheism 
throughout  is  purely  speculative,  while  I have 
built  the  Greater  Mind  theory  on  the  hypothesis  of 
well-known  psychological  and  mental  substances 
which  form  the  elements  of  the  common  basis  of  all 
organisms. 

Thus  the  Greater  Mind  theory  agrees  with  Pan- 
theism only  in  its  leading  hypothesis. 

Monadism  in  some  respects  resembles  the 
Greater  Mind  theory,  but  only  superficially ; they 
differ  in  all  essential  characteristics. 

Merz  describes  Monad  as  “ a term  used  by 
Giordano  Bruno,  and  adopted  in  a slightly  different 
sense,  and  brought  into  prominence  by  Leibnitz,” 
who  conceived  “ that  these  were  atoms,  not  physical 
or  extended  particles,  but  mathematical  points;  their 
extension  was  zero,  but  their  intensity  was  infinite, 
like  that  of  the  human  mind.  These  true  unities 
without  extension,  but  endowed  with  the  depth  of 
eternal  life,  Leibnitz  called  Monads,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  atoms  of  Gassendi.” 

The  term  “Monad”  “takes  the  place  of  the  word 
‘ substance/  and  is  meant  to  describe  the  nature 
and  essence  of  what  is,  and  what  constitutes 
reality.” 

A monad  is  “ simple  unextended  substance,  that 
is,  substance  which  has  the  power  of  action.  All 
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monads  have  ideas;  but  the  ideas  of  different 
monads  are  of  different  degrees  of  character.  Soul 
is  the  primitive  monad,  the  primary  substance ; all 
other  monads  are  the  fulgurative.  God  has  only 
adequate  ideas.  Every  soul  is  a monad.  Plants 
and  minerals  are,  as  it  were,  sleeping  monads,  with 
unconscious  ideas.  In  plants  these  ideas  are  forma- 
tive vital  forces ; in  animals  they  assume  the  form 
of  sensations  and  memory.  In  human  souls  they 
approach,  but  do  not  attain,  the  clearness  of  the 
adequate  ideas  possessed  by  God.” 

The  only  parts  of  these  quoted  descriptions  of 
monads  which  will  apply  to  the  universal  elements 
are  those  referring  to  ‘‘true  unities  without  ex- 
tension,” which,  however,  according  to  the  Greater 
Mind  theory,  are  not  independent  of  one  another  : 
to  “endowed  with  the  depth  of  eternal  life,”  and 
“ simple  unextended  substance  which  has  the  power 
of  action.”  Otherwise  monads  and  the  Greater 
Mental  elements  are  widely  different  from  each 
other.  Monads,  according  to  Leibnitz,  are  entities, 
with  complex  intelligences  of  varying  degrees  ; the 
elements  of  life,  including  the  Greater  Mental 
elements,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  far-reaching 
difference  that  they  possess  no  complex,  or  full, 
intelligence,  that  is  to  say,  they  possess  only  a 
portion  of  an  idea,  and,  therefore,  unlike  the 
monads  of  Leibnitz,  are  not  entities,  and  are  in- 
capable of  any  intelligent  action. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I am  anticipated  in  my 
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theory  by  Lotze,  by  Durand  de  Gros  (in  his  Essai 
de  Physiologic  Philosophique),  and  by  Barratt  (in 
his  “ Physical  Metempiric  ”).  But  one  of  the  many 
points  upon  which  these  psychologists  and  the 
Greater  Mind  theory  differ,  is  that,  while  they  credit 
the  monads  with  possessing  graduated  values,  or 
power,  after  the  property  of,  say,  playing  cards ; or 
equal  value,  or  power,  like  coins  of  one  denomina- 
tion, the  Greater  Mind  theory,  on  the  contrary, 
maintains  that,  like  pool  balls,  all  the  elements  are 
equal  in  degree  and  power,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  each  possesses  a distinctive  character  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  by  which  it  is  easily  recognised. 

The  one  common  characteristic  of  monads  and 
the  universal  elements  is  that  both  are  unextended 
elementary  substances ; but  their  similarity  is  less 
than  their  dissimilarity ; and  a very  slight  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  elements  upon  which  a 
theory  is  founded  may  make  a very  great  difference 
in  the  theory.  Alfred  Barratt  tells  us  (in  his 
“ Physical  Metempiric ”)  that  “if  we  take  all  the 
monads  as  originally  alike,  the  Ego  of  a philosopher 
differs  from  a monad  of  hydrogen  only  in  its  collo- 
cation with  an  attendant  organism  of  subservient 
monads,  which,  catching  a great  variety  of  incoming 
influences,  co-ordinates  and  prepares  them  in  such 
fashion,  with  relics  or  reproductions  of  old  in- 
fluences, that,  when  passed  on  to  the  central  monad, 
they  possess,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  complexity 
and  unity,  variety  and  definiteness,  and  all  the  other 
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qualities  which  distinguish  intelligent  thought  from 
the  simple  rudiments  of  consciousness. 

“Thus  a mere  centre  of  the  most  elementary  states 
becomes  a thinking  being.  A monad  has  in  itself 
only  one  property  or  quality — if  such  it  can  be  called 

namely,  that  of  existence,  or  being.  It  is  the 

union  of  states  of  consciousness,  and  these  depend 
on  the  interaction  of  many  monads.  Similarly, 
an  atom  is  nothing  but  the  union  of  forces,  which 
again  depend  wholly  upon  mutual  relations  of  many 
atoms.” 

Passing  over  the  ambiguity  of  the  foregoing 
quotation — for  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how, 
if  the  monads  are  all  alike,  they  can  be  attended  by 
subservient  monads — it  is  clear  that  neither  Barratt, 
nor  Lotze,  nor  Durand  de  Gros,  nor  any  other 
psychologist  whose  writings  I am  acquainted  with, 
ever  made  monads  the  simple  elements  of  a thought 
(of  course  only  during  the  process  of  evolution) 
having  a leading  element  which  gives  to  it  its 
peculiar  character. 

The  leading  element,  however,  of  one  combina- 
tion would  be  only  a simple  affiliated  element  in 
other  combinations. 

Here  then  is  the  dividing  line  between  Monadism 
and  the  Greater  Mind  theory,  and  from  this  line  the 
division  broadens  into  a chasm. 

Leibnitz  tells  us  that  every  soul  is  a monad ; the 
Greater  Mind  theory  maintains  that  a soul  is  a 
commonwealth,  comprised  of  a number  of  universal 
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elements.  Therefore  one  of  my  universal  elements 
must  be  a very  different  substance  from  a monad. 

Pluralistic  Monadism,  unlike  the  Greater  Mind 
theory,  argues  that  the  brain-cells  are  monads.  But 
as  the  advocates  of  Pluralistic  Monadism  are  un- 
able to  make  a simple  and  self-contained  common- 
wealth of  the  monads,  they  are  obliged  to  have 
resource  either  to  a central  or  pontifical  (or  arch) 
cell,  or  to  leave  some  forces  out  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Lotze,  in  his  “Microcosms,”  says:  “From  these 
general  discussions  we  return  to  our  peculiar  subject ; 
we  once  again  take  for  granted,  in  the  multitudinous 
connected  atoms  of  the  body,  that  internal  psychic 
life  which,  according  to  the  view  from  which  we 
started,  must  he  attributed  to  all  matter.  Now,  let 
a common  sensory  stimulus,  as  before  a motor  im- 
pulse, act  at  once  ; we  can  yet  seek  the  rising  sensa- 
tion nowhere  else  than  in  the  interior  of  each  single 
atom.  It  will  be  present  as  many  times  as  there  are 
individual  beings  in  the  united  multitude ; but  these 
many  sensations  will  never  coalesce  into  a joint  sen- 
sation unless  we  suppose,  in  addition  to  them,  a 
favoured  being  to  which  all  transfer  their  states,  and 
then,  that  will  be  the  soul  of  such  a body.” 

From  this  we  learn  that,  unless  the  atoms  are  of 
a different  nature  from  what  Lotze,  Durand  de  Gros, 
and  others  who  have  endeavoured  to  form  a plura- 
listic monadism  of  a workable  character,  believe 
them  to  be,  it  is  the  same  thing  over  again — the 
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playing  cards  of  different  values,  or  the  coins  of  one 
denomination,  all  of  equal  value.  Hitherto  no 
scientist  seems  to  have  conceived  the  possibility  of 
the  monads  being  equal  to  each  other  in  value, 
and  yet  all  distinctively  different ; so  that,  although 
single-intelligenced,  they  can  compound,  and  pro- 
duce all  the  various  intelligences  we  find  in  nature. 
For  although,  as  single  entities,  they  are  no  doubt 
relatively  imperfect,  like  the  separated  parts  of  a 
picture  puzzle  ; nevertheless,  when  combined,  they 
form  like  it  a single  complete  and  perfect  whole. 

If  we  make  any  one  organ  superior  to  any  other 
organ,  or  organs,  or  give  to  one  mental  element 
power  over  another  one,  or  create  a power  superior 
to  these  elements,  a theory  founded  upon  such 
assumption  will  be  found  useless  for  explaining  the 
mysteries  of  mind  or  of  forming  a working  common- 
wealth of  life’s  elements.  The  Greater  Mind  theory 
maintains  that  there  is  no  force  superior  to  an  uni- 
versal element.  We  can  find  no  indication  of  the 
existence  of  such  a force ; all  the  unextended  sub- 
stance in  the  soul,  or  greater  mind,  form  activities 
of  the  same  kith  and  kin,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  other  activities  of  a superior  order  exist.  On 
the  contrary,  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  they 
cannot  exist,  for  a controlling  power  must  be  a 
greater,  and  more  irresistible,  and  more  active  power, 
than  that  which  it  controls;  otherwise  it  is  unable 
to  control  and  punish.  And  without  superior  force 
it  is  impossible  to  exact  obedience. 
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In  this  contention  lies  the  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  foregoing  theories  and  the  Greater 
Mind  theory. 

Whatever  book  we  may  take  up,  which  deals  with 
psychology,  or  metaphysics,  whether  the  subject  be 
monads,  the  elements  of  mind,  the  relation  of  mind 
to  matter,  the  evolution  of  life,  reason,  intellect, 
will,  self-compounding  of  mental  units,  or  whatever 
else,  the  defect  of  stultification  seems  to  pervade  it 
throughout. 

It  always  appears  to  me,  that  one  simple  altera- 
tion would  shed  a gleam  of  light  where  darkness 
now  prevails,  and  that  is,  to  deprive  all  monads,  or 
elements  of  mind,  of  all  independent  existence,  and 
all  complex  intelligence,  and  relegate  to  every  portion 
of  each  element  its  special  part  in  a complete  intelli- 
gence. Then  the  corollary  would  lead  to  the  possi- 
bility of  perceiving  the  Greater  Ego  as  an  actual 
self-governing  commonwealth,  to  form  which  many 
have  tried,  but  always  failed,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  have  attempted  to  build  up  a unified 
whole,  from  out  of  a number  of  impossible  parts — 
that  is  to  say,  of  either  the  parts  of  matter  alone,  or 
of  the  parts  of  matter  and  force  alone,  and  omitting 
to  include  the  parts  of  mind. 

Pluralism  is  of  course  no  new  idea  ; nor  do  I 
claim  originality  for  the  discovery  that  the  Greater 
Mind  is  constructed  on  the  commonwealth  prin- 
ciple. What  I lay  claim  to  is  the  discovery  of  the 
nature  of  the  elements  forming  such  commonwealth, 
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and  the  method  of  their  compounding  and  forming 
all  mental  phenomena. 

The  Peripatetic  Soul  was  also  pluralistic,  made 
up  of  universal,  general  ideas,  &c.  But  so  vague 
and  speculative  is  this  theory,  that  it  can  hardly 
in  any  way  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Greater 
Mind. 

Transcendentalism.  It  appears  to  me  that  Kant 
is  justified  in  denying  the  possibility  of  knowledge 
of  what  lies  beyond  the  range  of  experience,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  intuitions. 

The  Greater  Mind  theory  is  opposed  to  the  sup- 
position that  there  is  a priori  knowledge  of  anything 
that  transpires  outside  the  organism,  though  the 
elements  of  mind  are  collectively,  no  doubt,  acquir- 
ing the  knowledge  immediately  incubation  begins. 
The  possession  of  the  a priori  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  building  up  of  the  organs,  and  the  structures 
of  the  organism,  is  manifest,  seeing  that  there  can 
have  been  no  previous  experience  in  this  sort  of 
work  to  learn  from.  Therefore  the  Greater  Mind 
theory  agrees  with  Transcendentalism  so  far  as  a 
priori  knowledge  in  the  building  up  of  the  organism 
is  concerned. 

The  Transcendental  Ego  is  in  some  slight  degree 
fairly  accurately  represented  by  the  Greater  Mind, 
the  greater  personality,  because  all  the  elements 
of  the  greater  mind  are  supreme  as  units ; no  pos- 
sible knowledge  is  superior  to  theirs,  as  units.  But 
the  forming  of  the  various  combinations  producing 
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the  various  thoughts  shown  in  the  outer  conscious- 
ness of  the  brain,  has  all  to  be  learnt  from  experience. 

Experiments  testify  to  the  truth  of  this,  tending 
as  they  do  to  show  that  animals  derive  all  their 
knowledge,  and  supposed  instinct,  from  experience. 
They  begin  life  with  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  being 
able  to  learn  from  both  tuition  and  experience — 
though  of  course  this  faculty  is  largely  developed 
as  time  goes  on. 

Assuming  that  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  is  correct 
in  his  deductions,  if  we  apply  this  theory  of  life  to 
the  actions  of  the  animal  immediately  it  is  born  into 
the  world,  it  would  appear  that  the  elements  com- 
prising an  organism  come  together  for  the  first  time 
— that  is  to  say,  although  the  elements  may  possibly 
have  previously  inhabited  other  bodies,  here  they 
form  an  entirely  new  commonwealth,  and  happy  is 
their  lot,  until  Experience  initiates  them  into  the 
pains  and  tribulations  to  which  all  mundane  life  is 
heir. 

Transcendentalism  is  purely  speculative,  and  there- 
fore touches  but  very  slightly  upon  the  Greater 
Mind  theory,  though  the  elements  of  mind,  when 
working  independently  of  the  brain,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  categories  of  Kant,  in  that  they  may 
be  independent  of  experience. 

The  Unconscious  Will  ; the  Absolute  Sub- 
ject ; the  Absolute  Ego.  All  these  represent 
fully  intelligenced  substance,  “ a pure  and  spiritual 
activity,  without  a substratum  of  nerve  or  brain ; ” 
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but  none  of  them  can  represent  the  Greater  Mind, 
or  one  of  its  elements,  because  in  the  one  case  they 
are  not  pluralistic,  and  in  the  other  they  are  endowed 
with  intelligence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  carry  the 
comparison  further. 

Elementary  Units  of  Consciousness  also  in 
some  degree  approach  the  elements  of  Greater 
Mind,  and  yet  are  far  away  from  them.  If  the 
greater  mental  elements  may  be  properly  called 
elementary  units  of  consciousness,  they  may  with 
better  reason  be  termed  elementary  units  of  uncon- 
sciousness. 

The  Concept,  like  the  idea  of  the  ancients,  is, 
' according  to  this  theory,  a combination  of  elements 
of  mind,  and  if  the  combination,  or  concept,  be  not 
preserved,  by  being  spoken,  or  written,  it  decom- 
poses, as  any  other  compound  may  decompose.  And 
when  the  component  parts  are  disintegrated,  and 
have  returned  whence  they  came,  the  idea,  or  “ con- 
cept,” cannot  be  resuscitated  unless  the  component 
parts  come  together  again  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
and  resume  possession  of  the  brain. 

The  theological  theory  of  an  Omnipotent  God, 
the  maker  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  with  all  life 
subject  unto  Him,  and  with  the  world  not  bodily 
a part  of  God,  but  as  it  were  His  footstool. 

A blind  confidence  in  the  literal  accuracy  of  the 
theological  doctrine  of  a personal  and  omnipotent 
God,  having  direct  control  over  the  human  mind, 
must  necessarily  obstruct  any  attempt  to  elucidate 
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the  mystery  of  man’s  mind,  through  man.  The 
mind  of  man  being,  according  to  the  theological 
theory,  the  agent  or  under  the  control  of  God,  from 
that  standpoint  we  must  seek  from  God  Himself 
a solution  of  the  problem. 

But  exhaustively  as  we  may  search  through  the 
innumerable  speculative  descriptions  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  theologians  we  can  find  nothing  that  will 
help  the  scientist  to  learn  anything  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  ; consequently,  if  we  are  to  ascertain 
what  mind  is,  we  must  go  for  our  information  to 
man,  and  the  other  animals.  Moreover,  the  theo- 
logical theories  are  based  upon  the  existence  of 
authority,  which  the  Greater  Mind  theory  in  Chapter 
III.  maintains  is  non-existent. 

The  Atomic  Theory  of  the  Chemists.  Professor 
Lewes  (following  in  the  steps  of  Cook,  Dalton,  and 
Gay  Lussac)  says  : “ A cubic  inch  of  water  forms 
a cubic  foot  of  steam.  This  enormous  increase  of 
volume  may  be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways  : either 
the  cubic  inch  of  water  is  stretched,  like  a piece  of 
indiarubber,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  until  it 
assumes  the  dimensions  of  a cubic  foot,  or  else  the 
cubic  foot  of  water  is  built  up  of  an  innumerable 
host  of  smaller  particles,  which,  when  heated,  tend 
to  repel  each  other,  and  so  cause  the  increase  in 
volume. 

“If  the  first  theory  be  correct,  then  every  part 
of  the  cubic  foot  of  steam  would  be  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, and,  without  condensing  some  of  the  steam, 
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it  would  be  impossible  for  any  other  vapour  to  find 
room  in  the  space  so  occupied,  while  experiment 
proves  that  one  vapour  acts  as  a vacuum  to  another, 
so  that  other  vapours  can  occupy  the  space  already 
filled  with  water  vapour,  a phenomenon  which  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the 
vapours  do  not  completely  fill  the  space  they  oc- 
cupy, although  equally  distributed  through  it ; that 
is  to  say,  they  are  built  up  of  particles  which,  by 
the  action  of  heat,  become  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  thus  leaving  spaces,  within  which  the 
particles  of  other  vapours  may  find  place. 

“ The  states  of  aggregation  of  elementary  bodies 
are,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  merely  dependent 
upon  temperature,  all  gases  having  been  condensed 
by  either  cold  or  pressure,  or  a combination  of  the 
two,  to  the  liquid  state,  while  nearly  all  have  been 
solidified.” 

Professor  Lewes  here  adopts  the  common,  but 
surely  faulty,  method  of  reasoning,  of  limiting  the 
explanation  of  a phenomenon  to  two  theories,  when, 
for  aught  we  know,  there  may  be  half-a-dozen  of 
them.  He  says  that  “ either  the  cubic  foot  of  steam 
must  be  homogeneous,  or  it  must  be  built  up  of 
particles  which,  by  the  action  of  heat,  become 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  thus  leaving 
spaces,”  and  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  first  theory 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  correct  one,  because  “ other 
vapours  can  occupy  the  spaces  already  filled  with 
water  vapour.”  And  apparently  upon  this  unsub- 
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stantial  foundation  the  Great  Atomic  theory  is 
erected. 

When  the  particles  of  water,  in  the  form  of  steam, 
repelled  each  other,  what  was  the  substance  which 
filled  the  spaces  between  them  ? One  can  only  con- 
ceive it  to  be  either  air  or  ether  ; if  it  be  air,  what 
becomes  of  the  air  when  another  vapour  is  intro- 
duced into  the  spaces  ? If  the  spaces  are  filled  with 
ether,  where  does  the  enormous  power  come  from  to 
create  these  spaces  ? for  ether  is  practically  vacuo. 

A finite  mind,  when  dealing  with  subjects  which 
are  beyond  its  understanding,  holds  curiously  con- 
tradictory and  antagonistic  views  ; for  instance,  when 
we  take  a particle  of  an  element,  and  continuously 
subdivide  it,  our  reason  tells  us  that  we  must  even- 
tually come  to  particles,  or  atoms,  so  minute  that 
further  subdivision  of  them  will  be  impossible. 
And  yet  at  the  same  time  our  minds  are  unable 
to  conceive  a particle,  or  atom,  which  has  been  so 
infinitely  subdivided  as  to  be  incapable  of  further 
subdivision.  Moreover,  we  are  unable  to  conceive 
matter,  of  whatever  nature,  being  so  infinitely  sub- 
divided that  nothing  remains  of  it. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  first  hypothesis  is, 
that  the  atoms  of  elements  arrived  at  by  the  process 
of  subdivision  must  be  impenetrable,  must  be  self- 
contained  matter,  and  must  be  incapable  of  either 
expansion  or  contraction  (or  they  would  be  capable 
of  further  subdivision) ; they  cannot  compound,  but 
must  always  lie  side  by  side.  This  hypothesis,  when 
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examined  and  compared  with  well-known  facts, 
appears  to  me  untenable. 

The  second  hypothesis,  if  substantiated,  must,  it 
seems,  lead  to  the  third  one. 

The  third  hypothesis  therefore  requires  as  much 
consideration  as  the  others,  and  more  than  its  ap- 
parent impossibility  would  lead  us  to  expect.  But 
I anticipate  that  further  investigation  will  show  that 
none  of  these  hypotheses  is  correct. 

What  led  me  to  examine  the  Atomic  theory,  so 
long  accepted  as  indisputable  by  some  of  the  world’s 
wisest  philosophers,  was  its  apparent  inconsistency, 
when  compared  with  the  Greater  Mind  theory,  and 
with  the  theory  of  Montgomery,  James,  and  others, 
with  regard  to  the  self-compounding  of  elements. 

So  far,  our  investigations  tend  to  support  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  universe  is  a perfect  unity,  with  parts 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  whole.  According 
to  this  hypothesis,  matter  is  combinations  of  nou- 
menal  elements  which  have  become  consolidated, 
and  are  therefore  visible.  Nevertheless  it  is  not 
divided  from  the  entirety ; it  retains  its  place  in 
the  unity,  as  does  the  heart  in  an  animal’s  body ; 
which,  although  a part  of  the  animal,  and  like  no 
other  part,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  animal 
without  destroying  the  unity. 

If  the  Atomic  theory,  which  invests  atoms  with  an 
unalterable  nature,  be  fact,  no  doubt  it  strikes  a 
serious  blow  to  the  Greater  Mind  theory,  seeing  that 
complete,  unalterable,  unchangeable  atoms  obviously 
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cannot  compound  and  become  an  individual  whole ; 
they  must  always  remain  the  same  atoms,  whether 
separate  or  congregated ; with  neither  sentiency  nor 
initiative — and  it  is  not  claimed  for  them  that  they 
possess  either — they  can  have  no  active  share  in  the 
ordering  of  the  cosmos,  and,  since  they  are  im- 
pervious to  all  outward  force,  they  can  be  nothing 
but  blind,  inert  agents,  under  the  direction  of  some 
superior  power. 

Moreover,  what  power  do  they  possess,  when 
under  the  action  of  heat,  sufficient  to  repel  one 
another,  and  so  form  what  is  practically  a vacuum  1 
Nature,  we  are  told,  abhors  a vacuum,  and  yet,  what  a 
great  amount  of  vacuum  or  ether  space  a cubic  foot  of 
steam  must  contain  if  the  Atomic  theory  be  correct ! 
But  the  power  to  create  suchjspace  by  mere  repul- 
sion of  the  atoms  is  beyond  credence. 

The  question  is  not  “Are  there  such  things  as 
atoms  ? ” but  rather,  “ Have  atoms  the  nature  which 
chemists  ascribe  to  them  ? The  smallest  particle  of 
an  element  we  can  conceive  may  rightly  be  termed 
an  atom,  whilst  the  smallest  particle  of  a compound 
may  rightly  be  termed  a molecule  ; but  let  us  make 
an  investigation  into  the  nature  and  character  of 
these  atoms  and  molecules.  Suppose  we  divide 
and  subdivide  a drop  of  water  until  we  reduce 
it  to  the  final  molecule,  this  molecule  will  of  course 
consist  of  three  atoms — two  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen. 

The  molecule  will  still  be  water,  otherwise  the 
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atoms  would  have  to  lie  side  by  side,  and  this 
decomposition  of  water  into  its  elements  is  incon- 
ceivable as  being  brought  about  by  simply  dividing 
and  subdividing  the  bulk. 

Now  appears  a stultification  of  the  Atomic  theory, 
for  on  the  one  hand  it  is  evident  to  the  senses 
that  a molecule  of  water,  consisting  of  three  atoms, 
can,  as  regards  bulk,  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  ; 
it  is  equally  evident  that  in  the  division  the  impos- 
sible must  occur,  and  one  at  least  of  the  atoms  must 
be  cut  in  two. 

But  inconceivable  as  it  may  be,  if  the  Atomic 
theory  is  the  true  one,  and  the  molecule  cannot  be 
divided,  it  follows  that  the  three  atoms  are  not  truly 
compounded,  but  lie  side  by  side ; therefore  the 
atoms  must  have  absolute  independence,  and  conse- 
quently, as  already  argued  in  this  work,  there  must 
be  absolute  stultification. 

Moreover,  if  the  atoms  always  lie  side  by  side  and 
never  compound,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a com- 
pound, and  therefore  the  elaborate  explanation  of  the 
chemists  of  the  difference  between  a compound  and 
a mechanical  mixture  must  be  a delusion,  and  every 
so-called  compound  must  be  a mechanical  mixture. 

The  originators  of  the  Atomic  theory  seem  to 
have  gone  too  far.  Because  they  found  different 
particles  of  an  element  could  be  separated  from  each 
other,  they  supposed  that  these  particles  could  be 
further  reduced  to  atoms,  and  that  these  atoms  must 
always  lie  side  by  side,  and  therefore  must  always  be 
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uncompoundable  in  its  truest  sense.  They  failed 
to  perceive  that  there  can  be  no  real  separation  in 
nature — a bird  flying  through  the  air  is  as  truly  com- 
pounded with  all  other  matter  and  is  a part  of  the 
world  as  is  a hill  or  a valley.  They  failed  to 
perceive  that  there  need  be  but  one  element  of  each 
kind  in  the  universe,  and  that  all  the  particles  of 
this  element  only  appear  to  be  separated,  whilst 
in  reality  they  always  remain  truly  compounded  with 
not  only  their  parent  element  but  also  with  all  other 
elements.  No  particle,  whether  it  is  in  its  ethereal 
state  or  in  its  solid  state,  can  be  separated  from  the 
universal  unity — the  Universal  Ego. 

In  fact,  as  before  explained,  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  such  a thing  as  absolute  unsentient  matter, 
the  elements  of  the  latter  being  as  truly  parts  of  the 
Universal  Ego  as  are  those  of  Mind  and  Force,  and 
directly  one  division  of  elements  is  treated  as  wholly 
apart  from  the  elements  of  the  other  divisions, 
stultification  must  result. 

This  theory,  however,  would  not  disturb  the  whole 
of  the  Atomic  theory,  but  only  that  portion  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  finality  of  the  atoms.  An  atom  or 
smallest  known  particle  of  H may  still  be  represented 
by  its  atomic  weight  1,  and  two  of  these  particles 
may  still  combine  with  one  of  O and  form  water. 
It  does  not  disturb  the  law  of  equation,  the  conser- 
vation of  the  Mass,  and  the  conservation  of  Energy, 
and  other  chemical  laws. 

I maintain  that  the  hypothesis  that  atoms  have 
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the  finality  given  to  them  according  to  the  Atomic 
theory  is  unsound. 

If  an  atom  can  be  reduced,  as  is  probable,  to  the 
same  consistency  as  the  ether  which  surrounds  our 
atmosphere,  why  should  not  this  atom  be  able  to 
compound  (whilst  in  this  extremely  rarefied  form) 
with  another  atom  and  become  one  though  naturally 
of  greater  density  ? 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proper  proportions 
can  mingle  together  without  their  forming  water, 
so  it  would  appear  that  there  must  be  certain  con- 
ditions attaching  to  the  atoms  of  these  elements, 
something  contrary  to  their  supposed  unalterable 
and  persistent  nature,  which  cause  them  to  form 
themselves  into  water  at  one  time  and  to  remain 
uncompounded  at  other  times.  What  can  these 
conditions  be  ? If  I understand  the  Atomic  theory 
rightly  it  is  impossible  for  one  atom  to  compound 
with  another,  hence  if  the  atoms  of  O always  remain 
apart  from  the  atoms  of  H how  can  the  two  gases 
truly  compound  under  any  conditions  ? And  if  they 
cannot  compound,  how  can  they  form  water  at  one 
time  and  remain  free  at  another  1 

As  these  atoms  (of  H and  O)  are  impervious  and 
unalterable,  even  if  they  had  the  power  to  attract 
and  repel  one  another,  how  can  this  peculiarity 
enable  them  to  form  themselves  into  water  without 
compounding  ? 

The  Physical  Forces  and  the  Vibratory  Theory. 
The  assumption  that  everything  must  be  either  a 
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substance  or  a manifestation  of  a substance  is  a 
postulate,  with  which  all  must  agree,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  which  are  substances  and  which  are  mani- 
festations ? 

Matter  is  without  doubt  a substance,  with  all  its 
elements  and  compounds,  but  with  regard  to  the 
Physical  forces,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a common 
agreement,  and  the  important  question  remains,  Are 
the  Physical  forces  substances,  or  are  they  merely 
manifestations  ? 

If  the  Physical  forces  can  be  proved  to  be  sub- 
stances, a great  difficulty  will  be  removed. 

I will  here  give  a list  of  some  of  the  Physical 
forces,  and  also  a list  of  a few  manifestations — the 
latter  being  a much  more  numerous  body. 

Physical  Forces — Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  and  the  more  doubtful  ones  of  Attrac- 
tion, or  Gravitation,  and  Repulsion. 

Manifestations — Shadow,  Gloss,  Opacity,  Hard- 
ness, Beauty,  &c. 

Though  nature  rarely  draws  a sharp  line,  and 
generally  overlaps,  yet  practically  there  can  be  no 
dispute  about  the  Physical  forces  being  either  mani- 
festations or  substances,  or  a combination — not  a 
compound — of  both.  And  well-known  facts  seem 
to  negative  the  supposition  that  they  are  solely 
manifestations  ; for  if  we  examine  a manifestation, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  no  independent  existence, 
it  cannot  be  stored,  it  cannot  produce  any  effect  in- 
dependently of  the  substance  of  which  it  is  a mani- 
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festation.  It  is  a part  of,  and  cannot  be  divided 
from,  the  substance,  and  in  describing  substance  of 
any  kind,  this  can  only  be  done  by  describing  its 
manifestations.  Thus  the  names  of  the  different 
manifestations  are  merely  the  names  used  to  describe 
their  different  substances. 

With  the  physical  forces  it  is  quite  different,  they 
all  produce  effects  independently  of  the  substance 
with  which  they  are  allied  ; take,  for  instance,  Light ; 
it  is  quite  independent  of  the  glow-worm,  or  of  phos- 
phorus, or  of  fire,  though  it  is  found  in  them  all ; 
take  also  Heat,  which  can  be  produced  both  by 
combustion  and  friction ; but  it  can  enter  and  leave 
matter  without  altering  the  nature  of  the  matter ; 
likewise  Sound,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  quite 
independent  of  the  vibrations  of  air  caused  by  con- 
cussion. 

In  one  sense  all  substances  are  likewise  mani- 
festations, as  it  is  only  our  senses  which  realise  their 
existence  ; we  have  no  means  of  realising  “things  in 
themselves  ” except  in  so  far  as  our  individual  reali- 
sations are  corroborated  by  others,  but  there  is  evi- 
dently a distinction  between  a manifestation  and  a 
substance,  for  there  are  manifestations  which  are  not 
substances ; thus  a shadow  of  a lamp-post  is  not  a 
substance,  but  only  a manifestation ; on  the  other 
hand  the  lamp-post  itself  is  manifestly  a lamp-post, 
and  therefore  both  a manifestation  and  a substance. 
Likewise  lightning  is  a manifestation  of  electricity, 
but  it  is  not  a substance.  We  shall  have  to  go  to 
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electricity  to  find  the  substance.  If  we  receive  an 
electric  shock  we  get  both  the  manifestation  and  the 
substance.  Fire  and  smoke  are  manifestations  of  . 
Heat,  and  if  heat  be  considered  a manifestation,  it 
is,  like  the  lamp-post,  a manifestation  of  itself,  just 
the  same  as  Light  and  Sound. 

“ The  doctrine  or  principle  that  the  different 
kinds  of  force  in  the  universe  are  so  correlated 
together,  that  any  one  can  be  transformed  into  an 
exactly  equivalent  amount  of  another”  does  not 
negative  the  above  theory,  for  it  is  much  easier  to 
believe  that  the  physical  forces  as  substances  are 
correlated  together,  than  that  they  are  merely  cor- 
related manifestations ; for  with  regard  to  those 
substances  about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  we  find 
that  solid  matter  may  be  transformed  into  vapour, 
and  that  this  vapour  may  produce  from  out  of  itself 
Motion. 

This  leads  me  to  take  a view  with  regard  to 
Physical  forces,  which  differs  both  from  the  material 
theory  and  from  the  undulatory  theory  of  air  and 
ether.  My  view  is  that  the  physical  forces  are  com- 
posite substances  to  be  found  everywhere  and  in 
everything.  This  hypothesis,  taking  sound  as  an 
example,  may  be  put  in  the  following  words  : that 
the  elementary  substances  of  sound  are  vibratory 
substances,  and  are  set  in  motion  by  stimuli.  Sound 
then  speeds  its  silent  way  by  the  recognised  undula- 
tory  means  until  it  reaches  the  drum  of  the  ear  of  a 
living  organism,  where  it  becomes  rapport  with  its 
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own  and  the  other  elementary  substances  forming 
life,  and  comes  into  the  consciousness  of  the  brain. 

That  sound  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  caused  solely 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  striking  the  tympanum, 
but  that  it  is  a substance,  and  that  it  is  the  vibra- 
tions of  this  substance,  not  merely  the  vibrations  of 
air,  which  strike  the  tympanum  ; this,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  not  an  attempt  to  revive  the  exploded  dogma 
that  the  physical  forces  are  fluids  and  that  they  pass 
through  the  various  substances  because  it  maintains 
that  the  forces  are  already  in  all  substances. 

A considerable  amount  of  confusion  seems  to 
have  arisen  in  the  supposition  that  a disturbance 
of  the  air  caused  by  concussion  and  accompanied 
by  vibration,  is  the  same  thing  as  sound  and  its 
vibrations ; thus  Professor  Tyndall  when  alluding 
to  an  explosion  which  forced  all  the  windows  of  a 
church  in  its  vicinity  inwards,  speaks  of  it  as  the 
effect  of  sound.  A hurricane  might  force  the 
windows  inwards,  and  yet  the  sound  of  the  crash 
might  travel  back  in  the  teeth  of  the  hurricane. 

The  various  elements  of  sound  being  found  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  everything,  it  is  manifest 
that  all  the  vibratory  elements  of  sound  must  be 
able  to  co-ordinate  with  their  kindred  elements  in 
every  substance. 

The  contention  that  sound  is  incorporated  with 
the  air  and  all  substances,  seems  to  be  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  sound  does  not  pass  through  what 
we  call  a vacuum,  for  sound  being  the  weakest  of 
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the  physical  forces — when  the  air  is  pumped  out 
of  the  vessel — it  (sound)  is  pumped  out  with  the 
air  ; and  the  inference  is,  if  the  experiment  be  carried 
further,  it  would  go  to  prove  that  all  the  other  forces 
would  be  pumped  out  with  air  or  ether  in  ratio  to 
their  energy. 

My  views  may  be  summarised  thus  : Light,  Heat, 
Sound,  and  all  physical  forces  are  manifestations  of 
elementary  substances  which  form  Light,  Heat, 
Sound,  &c.,  respectively : the  same  words  having 
to  be  used  for  both  the  manifestations  and  the 
substances.  And  further — 

My  contention  is,  that:  if  the  term  “manifestations” 
be  given  to  the  physical  forces,  the  term  “ substances  ” 
ought  also  to  be  Igiven  to  them.  To  deny  the  term 
“ substances  ” to  the  physical  forces  appears  to  me 
to  be  a remnant  of  unscientific  times  when  nothing 
was  considered  a substance  unless  it  was  visible  to 
the  eyes  or  could  be  felt  by  the  fingers. 

The  Brain  the  Seat  oe  the  Mind.  It  does 
not  seem  at  all  clear  whether  all  psychologists 
regard  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  both  the  con- 
scious and  the  unconscious  minds,  but  certainly 
many  of  them  insist  that  the  seat  of  mind  is  in  the 
brain  exclusively — that  there  can  be  no  mental  in- 
telligence save  that  which  emanates  from  the  brain. 
Thus  Professor  W.  James  writes  : “ The  fact  that 
the  brain  is  the  one  immediate  condition  of  the 
mental  operation  is,  indeed,  so  universally  admitted 
nowadays,  that  I need  spend  no  more  time  in  illus- 
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trating  it.”  Professor  Bowne  also  expresses  the 
opinion  that : “ Consciousness  is  the  specific  of  all 
mental  states.  It  is  possible  that  the  soul  may 
perform  many  unconscious  functions,  but  they  would 
have  no  mental  claim.”  And  Professor  Ladd  fol- 
lows in  the  same  steps,  with : “ Consciousness  as 
the  one  characteristic  that  distinguishes  mind  from 
not  mind — the  physical  is  the  conscious — conscious- 
ness, the  one  universal  characteristic  of  all  mental 
states.” 

But  specific  experiments  have  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  intelligent  actions  in  an  organism,  not 
merely  reflex  actions,  occur  altogether  independently 
of  the  brain.  Now,  if  there  be  intelligence  which 
is  (admittedly)  independent  of  the  brain,  to  en- 
deavour to  discover  what  the  whole  intelligence  is, 
while  ignoring  a specially  characteristic  part  of  it, 
is  like  performing  a play  with  its  principal  character 
left  out — “ Hamlet  ” without  the  Prince  of  Denmark, 
or  “ Othello  ” without  the  Moor. 

Will  psychologists  explain  the  difference  between 
the  elements  (initiative)  of  the  brain,  and  those  of 
the  stomach  1 Apparently  they  content  themselves 
with  asserting  that  all  mental  states  are  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  brain,  which,  although  it  is  only  going 
round  the  circle,  fixes,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
the  postulate,  by  means  of  nomenclature,  that  the 
intelligence  which  exists  in  the  body,  apart  from  the 
brain,  is  not  mind,  and  therefore  they  make  mind  to 
have  a much  narrower  meaning  than  intelligence. 
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To  this  there  would  be  no  objection,  but  that 
elsewhere  they  include  this  same,  and  all,  intelligence 
in  the  term  “ mind.” 

Thus  imperfectly  thought  out  propositions  have 
become  accepted  as  truisms  through  nomenclature 
alone,  and  a science  erected  upon  such  a basis  must 
obviously  stand  upon  a dangerously  weak  founda- 
tion. Had  the  premise  been  a false  one,  its  un- 
soundness would  have  been  exposed  long  since,  and 
it  is  only  because  it  has  been  mistaken  for  a truism 
that  it  has  passed  unchallenged  until  now. 

If  the  word  “ Mind  ” is  intended  to  mean  conscious- 
ness, and  only  consciousness,  let  it  be  applied  only 
to  consciousness,  and  then  the  professors  whose 
views  I have  quoted  will  be  correct.  But  it  will  be 
the  more  necessary  to  provide  another  name  for  both 
the  conscious  and  (so-called)  unconscious  activities  in 
the  organism  as  a whole,  because  it  cannot  be  claimed 
for  them  that  they  are  fundamentally  different. 

Yet  despite  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  professors, 
it  is  advanced  that  the  brain  may  be  the  one  im- 
mediate bodily  condition  of  the  unconscious  mind 
also ; but  if  it  be  agreed  that  the  brain  is  the  seat 
of  the  unconscious  mind,  there  yet  remain  intelli- 
gences which  repair  an  injured  organ,  or  cure  a 
diseased  one,  in  comparison  to  which  the  most 
skilful  surgeon  and  physician  is  but  a wretched 
bungler.  The  heart,  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  the 
nerves,  are  all  intelligences,  and  their  seat  is  assuredly 
not  in  the  brain. 
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These  are  the  intelligences  which  we  find  in 
every  animal  organism,  and  they  are  each  as  intelli- 
gent as  the  limited  part  of  the  organism  to  which 
the  term  “ mind  ” is  applied  ; and  to  endeavour  to 
learn  what  Intelligence  is,  while  limiting  the  field  of 
inquiry  to  the  brain,  can  only  lead  to  stultification. 

The  confusion  in  this  instance  arises  from  the 
absence  of  unanimity  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“Mind.”  Some  scientists  indicate  by  it  all  that  is 
not  matter,  others  include  matter,  others  limit  it 
to  consciousness,  and  again  others  include  in  it  a 
certain  part  of  the  unconscious.  If  a clear  under- 
standing can  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  word,  and  its  limit,  many  of  the  difficulties  now 
prevailing  among  psychologists  and  metaphysicians 
will  disappear. 

Unfortunately  by  confining  mind  and  intelligence 
to  the  brain,  even  by  inference,  psychologists  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  elbowed  out  by  the  phy- 
siologists of  the  metaphysical  study  of  the  human, 
and  in  fact  every  animal,  as  a whole  : only  the  brain 
is  left  to  them,  they  become  merely  mental  scientists, 
and,  indeed,  they  have  even  assisted  in  their  own 
supersession.  Thus,  it  has  always  been  taken  for 
granted  that  the  soul  is  something  beyond  brain 
power ; and  although  the  mind  is  included  in  the 
soul,  yet  there  is  something  in  the  soul  which  is 
wanting  in  the  mind.  But  psychologists  have 
avoided  the  soul,  as  being  too  vague  and  unscientific 
for  their  attention,  and  as  they  have  not  substituted 
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anything  in  its  place,  there  is  only  the  brain  remain- 
ing for  them.  Moreover,  to  the  active  forces, 
represented  by  the  different  organs,  they  have  not 
even  given  names. 

No  doubt  there  is  still  left  for  them  what  is  known 
as  the  unconscious  mind ; but  obviously  the  uncon- 
scious mind  cannot  be  an  active  power  if  it  be 
always  taken  literally  as  meaning  unconsciousness, 
and  therefore  apart  from  intelligence. 

Though  not  forgetting  the  immensity  of  good 
work  accomplished  by  the  psychologists,  the  fact  of 
their  confining  intelligence  to  the  brain  prevents 
them  bringing  their  theories  of  mind  up  to  date. 
Modern  physiological  discoveries  have  deprived 
them  of  their  old  well  known  and  well  worn  land- 
marks, and  they  have  hence  become  too  disorganised 
to  turn  the  prevailing  greater  physiological  know- 
ledge to  their  own  account. 

One  of  the  errors  of  the  present-day  psychology, 
lies  in  the  supposition  that  the  emerged  self  is  a 
different  personalty  from  the  submerged  self;  that 
a thought  is  necessarily  manufactured  in  the  brain, 
from  material  provided  by  the  unconscious  and 
subconscious  mind. 

We  all  accept  as  indisputable  the  proposition 
that  mind  and  brain  are  intimately  associated ; and 
no  doubt  the  mind  appears  to  proceed  from  the 
brain,  but  all  the  innumerable  attempts  which  have 
been  made,  by  experiments  on  the  brain,  to  discover 
what  mind  is,  have  resulted  in  failure,  because,  if 
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this  theory  be  accurate,  the  brain  does  not  produce 
mind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  secondary  to  it. 

Would  the  sound  of  ponderous,  clanking 
machinery,  emanating  from  a house  whence,  at 
the  same  time,  issued  a great  volume  of  water, 
impress  a passer-by  with  the  idea  that  water  was 
being  manufactured  in  the  building  1 Probably 
not;  otherwise  his  position  would  be  analogous 
to  that  into  which  psychology  has  been  forced,  with 
regard  to  mind  and  brain. 

The  Greater  Mind  theory  maintains  that  the  brain 
is  not  the  manufactory  of  thought,  but  that,  like 
the  pumping  engine,  it  is  the  means  whereby  it  is 
conveyed  from  inner  consciousness  to  outer  con- 
sciousness. 

Thus  I submit  that,  so  far  from  brain  manufac- 
turing thought,  thought  (greater  mental  elements) 
manufactures  brain,  and  employs  it  as  a transferring 
agent  simply. 
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ETHICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

To  some  readers  of  this  theory  it  may  seem  as  if 
it  gives  man  no  power  over  himself;  that  from  its 
standpoint  he  is  helpless  as  an  autumn  leaf  wafted 
hither  and  thither  at  the  will  of  the  elements  of 
which  he  is  comprised.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  can  be  no  man  apart  from  his 
elements.  The  elements  are  the  man — the  Uncon- 
scious Man  when  they  are  working  independently 
of  the  brain,  and  the  Conscious  Man  when  they  are 
working  through  the  brain. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  man  is  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  his  elements  as  is  a straw  in  a wind-storm ; 
but  it  does  not  mean  that  he,  as  the  colony  of 
elements  he  is  here  represented  to  be,  has  no  power 
to  progress  and  improve ; for  such  discouragement 
to  those  who  desire  and  endeavour  to  lead  good  and 
useful  lives,  and  who  are  optimistic  of  the  future,  is 
very  far  from  being  the  light  and  leading  of  the  Greater 
Mind  theory,  and,  indeed,  is  directly  opposed  to  it. 

The  colony  of  elements,  as  represented  by  a man, 
is  open  to  profit  by  the  teachings  of  experience. 
For  the  performance  of  a vicious  act  produces  its 
own  punishment,  not  only  to  the  elements  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  origination  and  fulfilment  of  the 
vice,  but  to  all  the  elements  alike.  This  penalty 
is  Nature’s  teaching  to  the  higher  grade  elements 
that  they  must  be  more  on  their  guard,  and  exercise 
greater  vigilance  over  themselves,  if  they  would 
prevent  the  formation  of  combinations  which  may 
betray  the  organism  into  misfortune.  In  other 
words,  it  warns  them  of  the  necessity  of  exercising 
and  developing  their  organs. 

By  way  of  testing  the  value  of  my  theory  of  life’s 
elements,  and  to  estimate  its  capability  of  unravelling 
certain  mysteries,  I have  put  to  it,  among  other 
questions,  the  following  standing  problem  : — 

“ How  is  reason  related  to  the  particular  impulses 
which  prompt  to  action  ? ” 

This  obviously  infers  that  “ reason,”  and  “ par- 
ticular impulses,”  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  discovery  of 
the  relationship  between  them. 

Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  “reason”  and 
“ impulses  ” are  composed  of  exactly  similar  ele- 
ments, and  that  the  elements  of  “ reason  ” and 
“impulses,”  respectively,  are  equal — seeing  that 
neither  possesses  any  sort  of  authority  over  the 
other ; and  as  they  are  component  parts  of  a simple 
and  workable  self-governing  colony,  which  colony  is 
capable  of  explaining  and  coinciding  with  all  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  the  question  appears  to  be  no 
longer  a “ standing  problem.” 

I will  explain  my  point  through  three  illustra- 
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tions,  in  the  first  of  which  the  mastery  is  to 
“reason,”  and  in  the  other  two  to  the  “particular 
impulses”  which  prompt  to  action. 

My  first  example  is  the  case  of  a person  who  is 
incited  by  the  “particular  impulses”  to  indulge  in 
a greater  quantity  of  alcoholic  stimulant  than  is 
wholesome  for  him.  He  feels  lonely  and  wearied, 
he  is  in  a state  of  despondency,  having  had  had 
luck ; consequently  the  temptation  to  drown  his 
worries  and  cares  in  strong  drink  is  almost  irre- 
sistible. But  “ Reason,”  as  represented  by  the 
higher  grade  elements,  tells  him  that  drunken- 
ness is  degrading  and  mischievous,  physically  and 
morally,  and  that  he  will  have  cause  to  regret  his 
self-indulgence  if  he  succumbs  to  the  temptation. 
The  combination  of  higher  grade  elements  con- 
stituting Reason  in  this  case  is  stronger  than  that 
of  the  lower  grade,  which  constitutes  the  temptation, 
and  “reason”  prevails. 

Both  reason  and  temptation,  as  here  exemplified, 
are  made  up  equally  of  the  elements  of  Mind,  all 
are  of  the  same  kith  and  kin.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  “ particular  impulses  ” come  much  nearer 
to  being  simple  elements  than  “reason”  does;  in 
fact,  they  are  identically  the  Greater  Mental  ele- 
ments forming  themselves  into  combinations  and 
assuming  consciousness  in  the  brain,  which,  if  not 
suppressed,  will  evolve  into  “ reason.  Reason  is 
therefore  a more  developed  and  complex  substance 
of  the  same  elements. 
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My  second  illustration  is  a young  maid-servant 
who  has  hitherto  been  scrupulously  honest.  But 
one  day  she  finds  a finger-ring  carelessly  left  upon 
her  mistress’s  dressing-table.  Her  first  feeling  is  one 
of  admiration,  developing  into  love,  of  the  pretty 
trinket,  and  she  tries  it  on  her  finger.  How  well  it 
becomes  her,  she  thinks.  Here  we  have  three 
attributes — admiration,  love  of  the  beautiful,  and 
vanity.  Up  to  this  point  not  a notion  of  dis- 
honesty has  entered  her  mind.  But  now  comes  its 
inception — the  “particular  impulses”  desire  to  have 
the  jewel  in  their  (her)  possession  for  a little  while, 
which  leads  the  maid  on  to  think  of  taking  it  into 
her  own  room  for  a time,  that  she  may  wear  and 
admire  it  amid  her  own  surroundings.  The  moral 
elements,  of  course  in  combination,  representing  the 
higher  kind  of  “ reason,”  are  opposed  to  such  yield- 
ing to  temptation,  telling  her  that  it  would  be  little 
less  than  theft.  But  to  combat  this  reasoning  the 
“particular  impulses”  ally  themselves  with  the  ele- 
ments of  false  logic,  sophistry,  and  deceit,  which 
urge  that  the  mere  borrowing  of  the  gem  for  a short 
time,  and  bringing  it  back  before  it  is  missed,  can- 
not be  theft.  These  powerful  combinations  of  ele- 
ments have  now  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  girl, 
she  yields  to  them,  and  leaves  her  mistress’s  apart- 
ment with  the  ring  on  her  finger,  practically  a thief. 

Of  course  here  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  “ par- 
ticular impulses,”  two  kinds  of  “reason,”  or  rather 
two  sides,  the  moral  and  the  immoral,  and  as  the 
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“ particular  impulses,”  in  this  instance,  are  those 
which  if  unrestrained  would  lead  to  the  immoral, 
they  naturally  ally  themselves  with  those  elements 
nearest  akin,  and  thus  constitute  the  immoral  side 
of  the  girl’s  “ reason.” 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  “ particular  im- 
pulses” are  always  of  the  immoral  order  and  that 
“reason”  is  always  moral.  We  will  take  as  our 
third  illustration  the  case  of  a man  whose  “ particu- 
lar impulses  ” urge  him  to  relieve  a case  of  dire 
distress  which  in  this  case  is  his  duty,  but  “ reason  ” 
steps  in  and  argues  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  give 
this  money  away,  there  are  others  who  would  not 
do  so  in  the  same  circumstances,  moreover  he  has 
himself  to  look  after,  and  “ Charity  begins  at  home.” 
Accordingly  such  “ reason  ” as  the  above  conquers 
the  “ particular  impulses  ” and  the  man  stands  guilty 
of  selfishness  and  cruelty. 

Hence  if  we  trace  the  “ particular  impulses,”  and 
“ reason,”  to  their  respective  elements,  and  find,  as  we 
shall,  that  all  those  elements  are  of  the  same  family 
and  form  one  complete  colony  within  which,  and  by 
which,  is  not  only  all  reasoning  done,  but  all  tempta- 
tion, from  the  initial  promptings  onwards  ; the  solu- 
tion to  the  “ standing  problem  ” is  easily  discovered. 

It  thus  becomes  simply  a contest  between  two 
rival  combinations  of  elements,  in  which  the  stronger 
one  is  victorious.  What  is  called  “reasoning”  going 
on  in  a single  mind,  is  no  more  than  a conflict  be- 
tween the  elements ; now  one  combination,  and 
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now  another,  will  gain  the  dominancy,  and  assume 
consciousness  in  the  brain ; and  the  combination 
which  is  temporarily  allowed  to  assume  power  is  for 
the  time  being  the  ruler  of  the  organism. 

Although  the  elements  in  the  protoplasmic  cell 
in  the  human  ovum  are  necessarily  different  from 
the  elements  in  the  ovum  of  a barn-door  hen,  and 
those  again  from  the  elements  in  the  ovum  of  a fish, 
or  a reptile,  yet  the  embryo  physical  organs  in  ova 
cannot  be  differentiated ; and  hence  the  original 
cell,  from  which  emerges  a Csesar  or  a Shakespeare, 
is  in  no  way  to  be  distinguished,  by  appearance, 
from  that  which  produces  an  idiot  or  a hooligan. 

But  we  have  the  testimony  of  experience  to  prove 
that,  although  no  sign  of  any  organs  appear  in  the 
original  cell,  even  under  the  most  powerful  micro- 
scope, and  despite  the  fact  that  the  cells  which 
produce  men  of  opposite  natures  are  exactly  alike, 
yet  the  elements  do  actually  vary  in  every  original 
cell,  and  this  differentiation  is  of  course  much  greater 
than  that  which  is  subsequently  produced  by  de- 
velopment ; which  goes  to  indicate  that  the  old 
axiom,  “What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out 
in  the  flesh,”  is  the  expression  of  the  result  of  long 
and  close  observation  and  experience. 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  conceive  the  production 
of  a Rafaelle  by  two  persons  of  debased  tastes,  as 
it  is  to  imagine  the  production  of  a nightingale 
by  a pair  of  mating  sparrows.  I do  not  mean  by 
this  that  accident  and  education  are  not  material 
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factors  in  the  development  of  an  organism,  but  it  is 
plain  that  the  various  qualities  and  characteristics 
observable  in  different  persons,  and  sometimes  pecu-  - 
liar  to  them,  are  due  to  qualitative  differences  in 
the  original  cells,  rather  than  to  after  circumstances. 

But  although  man  cannot  consciously  effect  any 
variation  in  the  elements  in  the  original  cell,  of 
which  he  has  his  share  in  the  producing,  he  may,  by 
education,  considerably  alter  the  direction  of  the 
developing  mind  from  the  course  which  it  might 
otherwise  take. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  no  man,  however 
debased  he  may  be,  is  utterly  bad ; that  he  always 
has  at  least  some  remote,  if  ineffective — until  per- 
haps a favourable  opportunity  for  deploying  it  occurs 
— desire  to  do  what  is  right ; that  he  does  not  really 
feel  that  the  vices  are,  in  the  abstract,  preferable 
to  the  virtues,  though,  by  reason  of  the  paucity  of 
higher  grade  elements  in  his  original  cell,  and  the 
education  which  has  been  unconsciously  transmitted 
to  him  from  his  surroundings,  the  organs  of  his 
higher  grade  elements  have  become  so  enfeebled, 
through  disuse,  that  they  have  ceased  to  exert  much 
influence  over  him.  But  his  non-possession  of  the 
normal  quantity  of  higher  grade  elements  may  no 
doubt  be  remedied,  or  counteracted,  by  the  proper 
education  and  development,  through  their  respective 
organs,  of  those  he  has,  and  the  restraint  of  his 
lower  class  elements.  In  this  way  evolution  may 
improve  mankind,  and  so  diminish  crime  and  misery. 
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Crime  and  madness  resemble  each  other  in  the 
sense  that  both  may  be  traced  to  one  of  two  causes, 
namely,  either  a deficiency  of  the  higher  grade  ele- 
ments in  the  ovum  from  which  the  individual  was 
produced  j or  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  organs 
of  the  higher  grade  elements  have  become  weakened, 
or  diseased,  from  decay,  or  accident,  or  want  of  use. 

No  doubt  education  is  preferable  to  punishment 
as  an  eliminator  and  preventive  of  crime  ; but  as  its 
advantages  in  that  respect  can  only  be  developed 
by  slow  degrees,  it  is  useless  as  an  immediate  cor- 
rective for  a discovered  offence  against  the  well- 
being of  the  community,  and  therefore  punishment 
is  necessary,  as  well  for  the  criminal  lunatic  as  for 
the  ordinary  law-breaker — always  providing,  of 
course,  he  can  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is 
on  account  of  his  wrong-doing,  and  a consequence 
of  it. 

All  persons,  whether  lunatics  or  otherwise,  who 
criminally  break  the  law,  should  be  punished  alike 
— just  sufficiently  to  act  as  a painful  warning  to 
them  not  to  repeat  the  offence.  But  the  main  en- 
deavour for  the  culprit’s  reformation  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  bringing  the  higher  grade  elements 
into  healthy  working  order.  I am  not  here  advo- 
cating that  the  lunatic  should  be  treated  as  we  now 
treat  a criminal,  but  rather  that  the  criminal  should 
be  treated  in  a similar  way  as  we  now  treat  the 
lunatic. 

I have  elsewhere  pointed  out  that  persons  ordi- 
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narily  possess  the  organs  of  both  higher  and  lower 
grade  elements,  and  that  the  individuals  in  whom 
both  grades  are  evenly  balanced  are  the  well  con-  . 
ducted  and  sane  members  of  society.  But  if  any  of 
the  superior  organs,  from  any  cause,  fall  out  of 
order,  the  individual,  however  circumspect  and 
honourable  he  may  hitherto  have  been,  will  pro- 
bably either  develop  criminal  tendencies,  or  be 
subject  to  delusions  which  may  lead  to  them.  In 
such  case  punishment  alone  is  not  enough  to  restore 
the  organs  to  their  normal  condition,  for  that  can 
only  be  effectually  accomplished  by  regularly  and 
systematically  exercising  them. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  brain  of  a patient 
who  died  from  paralysis  of  that  organ,  showed 
that  its  cellular  structure  differed  from  the  normal. 
From  which  some  physiologists  infer  that  mental 
action  is  purely  physical.  But  that  does  not 
follow,  because  the  elements  work  through  their 
physical  organs ; and  if  the  physical  organs  are 
diseased,  the  mental  elements  are  unable  to  act. 

As  well  might  it  be  said  that,  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  play  cricket  with  a broken  bat  and  a worn-out 
ball,  the  whole  game  of  cricket  is  centred  in  the  bat 
and  the  ball,  and  that  the  minds  of  the  players  go 
for  nothing. 

The  bat,  the  ball,  the  wickets,  the  prepared 
ground,  may  all  be  in  evidence,  but  there  will  be 
no  cricket  unless  Mind  appears  and  puts  the  ap- 
paratus into  use ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
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forms  of  cricket  may  be  executed,  and  a good  idea 
of  the  game  obtained,  without  the  aid  of  bat,  ball, 
or  wickets. 

The  Greater  Mind,  having  control  over  all  its 
organs,  is  constantly  occupied  with  maintaining 
them  in  serviceable  condition.  It  has  to  suppress 
individual  groups  of  the  elements  which,  to  attain 
their  own  desires,  would  lead  the  organism  into 
mischief,  and  generally  affect  the  organs  injuriously. 

Thus,  if  a man  is  intemperate  in  eating,  the  ele- 
ments of  his  stomach  become  disorganised  through 
having  forced  upon  them  more  labour  than  they  are 
able  to  perform ; their  work  is  delayed  and  digestion 
is  retarded,  with  the  result  that  the  entire  organism 
suffers  ; just  as  the  working  of  a steam-engine  may 
be  interfered  with  by  charging  the  furnace  with  a 
superabundance  of  fuel. 

In  some  sorts  or  phases  of  madness,  the  organs  of 
the  lower  grade  elements  are  too  greatly  developed ; 
in  others,  not  more  than  normally  ; but  the  organs  of 
the  higher  grade  elements  will  be  found  to  be  in  an 
enfeebled,  or  healthless,  condition,  and  are  conse- 
quently unable  to  exercise  full  power,  not  merely  as 
controlling  forces,  but  as  elements  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power,  in  order  to 
produce,  and  sustain,  what  is  commonly  known  as 
an  “even  mind,”  or  a “level  head.” 

When  a criminal  is  occupied  with  burgling,  em- 
bezzling, or  pocket-picking,  he  is  merely  giving  un- 
due licence  to  good  and  useful,  although  low  grade, 
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elements.  If,  in  addition,  he  possessed  the  fully 
developed  and  healthy  organs  of  the  higher  grade 
elements,  which  comprise  honour,  self-respect,  pru-  ' | 
dence,  and  so  on,  they  would  effectually  restrain 
those  of  the  lower  grade,  and  keep  them  in  proper 
order.  But  to  be  without  the  first  mentioned  ele- 
ments would  be  equally  disastrous  to  the  individual, 
for  the  elements  of  the  highest  grade — those  neces- 
sary to  resist  temptation  — would  be  superfluous, 
and  the  result  would  be,  an  individual  without 
passion,  without  sexual  desire,  a sort  of  colourless, 
characterless  person,  who  could  only  be  an  object 
of  pity. 

The  idiosyncrasy  of  the  “ harmless  lunatic  ” who 
imagines  himself  to  be  some  other  person — Julius 
Caesar,  for  instance — is  thus  explained.  Every  sane 
individual  is  of  course  conscious  of  his  own  identity ; 
he  knows  his  own  name  and  occupation,  who  he  is, 
and  all  about  himself,  generally.  But  the  machinery 
which  works  this  self-recognition  sometimes  gets 
out  of  order,  as,  say,  in  delirium.  Even  a mentally 
healthy  person  may  occasionally  momentarily  forget 
who  he  is,  as  on  awaking  from  sleep,  for  instance ; 
and  excessively  nervous  people  who  are  suddenly 
asked  their  names,  often  hesitate  for  an  instant  or 
so  before  they  are  able  to  make  answer.  Now, 
if  the  inability  to  resuscitate  the  combination  of 
elements  which  are  responsible  for  self-identity,  were 
permanent  instead  of  momentary,  they  would  have 
no  consciousness  of  their  own  personality,  and  then 
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might  easily  suppose  themselves  to  be  any  prominent 
personage  whom  their  disordered  organs  were  able 
to  distinguish. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  two 
grades  of  elements  are  divided  into  separate  groups, 
or — as  it  were — camps,  and  are  constantly  waging 
war  against  each  other  ; on  the  contrary,  they  gene- 
rally work  together  in  harmonious  accord,  and  it  is 
only  when  either  of  them  exhibits  a tendency  to 
assume  excessive  power,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  the  Greater  Ego  interferes,  and 
urges  forward  the  other  elements,  to  counteract  the 
otherwise  harmful  influence. 

Crime — including  that  of  lunatics — is  always  the 
result  of  super-development  of  some  of  the  mental 
organs,  and  deficient  development  of  others.  Luna- 
tics whose  organs  of  the  lower  grade  elements  are 
ill-developed,  have  no  tendency  to  commit  criminal 
actions,  and  are  therefore  harmless. 

I do  not  anticipate  for  this  work  much  welcome 
from  the  conventionalities,  seeing  that  it  is  scientifi- 
cally opposed,  more  or  less,  to  all  known  creeds  and 
religions,  and,  if  accepted,  would  efface  all  existing 
theological  landmarks.  But  science  is  already  op- 
posed to  that  which  disregards  and  defies  it,  as 
creeds  and  religions  generally  do.  Yet  true  science 
does  not,  nor  ever  will,  thoroughly  satisfy  the  world 
at  large  ; and  no  doubt  rightly,  from  one  point  of 
view,  since  there  is  something  in  ourselves,  and  in 
the  universe,  which  is  beyond  science,  and  which 
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is  equally,  or  more,  important  than  it,  to  us,  to  our 
happiness,  and  our  lives. 

But  no  true  science  is  opposed  to  any  moral  law. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  all  the  written 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  are  as  efficacious  in  their  teachings,  and  can  act 
as  allies  to  this  theory  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
do  to  the  theories  of  the  theologians. 

A religion,  to  be  a religion,  must  be  founded  upon 
a spiritual  basis  : a code  of  morals  founded  upon 
science  cannot  properly  be  called  a religion.  But 
although  a religion  must  be  something  more  than 
a mere  code  of  morals,  it  must  not  be  opposed  to 
known  science,  or  it  will  flicker  out,  and  die. 
Whether  it  is  possible  to  have  a religion  founded 

upon  a firm  scientific  basis  is,  of  course,  difficult  to 

& 

say,  although  we  can  conceive  that  an  ideal  may 
be  so  formed.  But  give  pre-eminence  to  the  truth, 
for  from  that  there  cannot  be  anything  to  fear.  An 
ideal,  or  a religion,  which  is  founded  upon  error, 
however  beautiful  it  may  otherwise  be,  obviously 
cannot  recommend  itself  for  belief  to  any  thinking 
mind.  What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  a spiritual 
religion  which  is  founded  upon  truth,  and  which 
can  never  die. 

Possibly  some  man  may  presently  appear,  not 
necessarily,  perhaps,  endowed  with  the  evenly- 
balanced  mind  of  one  of  simple  common  sense,  but 
with  the  higher  grade  elements  so  efficiently  de- 
veloped, that  he  will  see,  and  understand,  the  higher 
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spiritual  part  of  the  Universal  Ego,  and  give  the 
world  a religion  founded  thereon,  the  which  will  be 
welcomed  and  accepted  by  all. 

It  appears  to  me  that  God,  as  I (in  another  part 
of  this  work)  have  described  Him,  is  a far  more 
reasonable,  worshipful,  and  lovable  Being,  than  a 
god  who,  though  having  no  evil  within  him,  has 
yet  created  evil. 

Although  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  man  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  consequently  that 
as  man  is,  so  is  God ; yet  we  must  also  assume  that 
there  is  something  in  God  which  is  not  in  man. 

There  is,  it  will  be  observed,  a similarity  between 
the  conception  of  God  according  to  the  various 
religions  and  the  conception  of  God  according  to 
this  theory. 

In  those  religions  which  regard  God  as  a separate 
entity,  as  the  Jewish,  He  is  represented  as  possess- 
ing and  exercising  the  ungodly  vice  of  revenge, 
and  as  unjustly  favouring  one  nation  at  the  expense 
of  others.  With  that  view  this  theory  only  goes 
so  far  as  to  attribute  to  Him  the  possession  of  the 
elements  which  may  lead  to  vice.  With  the  re- 
ligions which  regard  God  as  a Trinity,  or  Republic, 
however,  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  more  in  accord. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine  into  the 
fundamental  question  of  religion,  as  that  has  been 
done  voluminously  and  often,  and  moreover  the 
essential  differences  between  this  theory  and  others, 
with  regard  to  the  conception  of  a Supreme  and  all- 
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powerful  Being,  have  probably  already  disclosed 
themselves  to  the  perceptive  reader. 

But  besides  religion,  as  being  apart  from  what 
may  be  described  as  unsympathetic  science,  there 
are  also  the  Arts  ; the  sense  of  justice  ; love,  com- 
passion, morality,  conscience,  beauty,  sin,  suffering, 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  life,  the  progress  and 
ultimate  fate  of  the  human  race  ; all  actual  living 
things  which  are  hardly  touched  upon  by  science, 
and  which  can  be  viewed  in  a light  altogether  in- 
dependent of  it ; they  must  be  reckoned  with.  The 
poetic  and  the  artistic  elements,  forming  part  of  the 
Greater  Mind,  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  we 
possess  ; and  the  cultivation  in  the  Greater  Ego  of 
the  organs  of  these  elements  must  leave  the  world 
infinitely  the  richer.  For  what  would  the  world  be 
to  us  without  the  work  of  poets  and  artists — of  our 
famous  writers,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and 
musicians  ? 

This  theory  of  life  naturally  leads  us  from  the 
known  into  speculative  metaphysics  and  theology, 
for  it  argues  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  elements, 
the  inference  being  that  those  elements  which  form 
in  man  a lesser  and  imperfect  commonwealth,  must, 
when  relegated  to  the  space  whence  they  are  drawn, 
form  an  universal  Ego,  compared  with  which  our 
terrestrial  commonwealths  or  greater  Egos  are  feeble 
and  insignificant. 

I believe  that  no  spiritual  theory  yet  advanced  goes 
beyond  the  individual  God  ; but  this  theory  of  the 
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Universal  Ego  transforms  God  into  a great  and  perfect 
colony  of  elements : it  dissects,  and,  as  it  were,  makes 
an  analysis  of  His  component  parts.  This  Universal 
Colony,  which  is  nevertheless  God,  is  possessed  with 
not  only  all  the  elements  which  belong  to  man, 
but  possibly — and  probably — with  a great  many 
more  than  man  has  ever  dreamed  of.  It  must  not 
only  possess  those  elements  which,  when  in  com- 
bination, are  recognised  by  us  as  virtues,  but  it  must 
also  have  all  those  which,  if  uncontrolled,  lead  to 
what  we  know  as  vices.  But  we  may  presume  that 
in  It  all  the  elements  are  evenly  balanced  ; thus 
making  a perfect  Individual  Whole. 

If  we  regard  the  God,  or  Universal  Colony  of 
Elements,  from  this  standpoint,  we  get  an  answer 
to  questions  which  have  long  puzzled  the  world — 
or  at  any  rate  that  representative  part  of  it  which 
has  taught  the  orthodox  faith — namely  : — 

Is  God  a separate  entity,  and  independent  of  our 
lives  ? 

If  God  created  the  universe,  why  did  He  create 
the  Devil,  and  consequently,  sin,  miseiy,  and 
suffering  ? 

Why  has  He  given  the  greater  portion  of  mankind 
over  to  His  enemy  the  Devil  ? 

“ Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that 
leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go 
in  thereat . because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow 
is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life ; and  few  there 
be  that  find  it”  (Matt.  vii.  13,  14). 
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But  by  transforming  God  into  a great  colony  of 
elements,  these  otherwise  difficult  questions  almost 
immediately  answer  themselves.  God  is  not  in- 
dividual, in  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  conception. 
He  did  not  create  the  Devil,  nor  sin,  and  misery, 
and  suffering.  For  all  and  everything  are  contained 
in  Him  : the  same  pains,  the  same  emotions,  and 
the  same  temptations  go  on  within  Him  as  within 
ourselves ; but  as  His  elements  are  perfectly  balanced, 
His  actions  must  be  perfect. 

To  the  innate  appreciation  of  justice,  this  theory 
must  surely  be  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the 
all-wise-and-omnipotent-providence  school,  at  which 
even  its  staunchest  supporters,  when  they  think,  are 
obliged  to  look  askance,  although,  no  doubt,  they 
may  seek  comfort  in  the  reflection  that,  despite  the 
apparent  injustice  and  inconsistent  state  of  things, 
somehow  in  reality  there  must  be  universal  fairness ; 
albeit  beyond  the  range  of  human  vision.  Either 
they  must  believe  this,  or  they  must  disbelieve  in 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  providence. 

If  it  can  be  realised  that,  when  all  the  elements  in 
the  universe  are  combined,  they  must  make  a perfect 
whole,  the  which  is  omnipotent,  omnipresent,  and 
omniscient,  it  will  be  evident  that  in  other  degrees  of 
combination  they  cannot  be  perfect,  and  that  con- 
sequently perfection  can  only  be  reached  in  the 
universe  as  a whole. 

No  doubt  the  individual  elements,  when  judged 
from  their  own  position  as  units,  and  not  compared 
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with  anything  else,  would  be  perfect  enough,  re- 
spectively ; but  if  they  fail,  when  combined,  to  at 
once  form  a perfect  whole,  the  combination  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect.  And  this  is  precisely  what 
we  find  everywhere  in  nature,  nothing  perfect,  only 
an  ever-constant  striving  after  perfection,  which  is 
never  reached  except  in  the  Universal  Ego. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  that,  according  to 
this  theory,  there  can  be  no  continuous  progressing  ; 
that  the  elements  returned  to  space  cannot  be  im- 
proved, and  that  they  must  therefore  always  be  the 
same,  since  elements  are  elements,  and  can  be 
nothing  else.  Well,  of  course  it  is  true  that  the 
elements  as  elements  cannot  be  improved ; but  they 
may  easily  be  debased,  or  combined  with  debasing 
elements.  In  dirty  water  we  have  the  elements  of 
water  temporarily  defiled  ; but  the  water  can  be  de- 
composed and  its  elements  reduced  back  to  their 
pristine  purity.  And  similarly  we  may  keep  our 
elements  pure  and  undefiled. 

But  the  matter  by  which  the  water  is  defiled  is 
not  therefore  to  be  despised.  Dirt  has  been  epigram- 
matically  described  as  “ matter  in  the  wrong  place,” 
and  when  we  permit  ourselves  to  become  mentally 
impure,  we  are  but  allowing  dirt,  in  the  shape  of  the 
lower  grade  elements,  to  usurp  a place  which  properly 
belongs  to  those  of  the  higher  grade.  But  be  it  re- 
membered that  both  grades,  in  their  respective  places, 
are  equally  necessary  to  us — as  much  so,  indeed, 
as  what  is  called  dirt  is  to  the  world.  The  position 
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of  the  lower  grade  elements  must,  however,  always 
be  subordinate. 

i || 

But,  it  may  be  objected  again,  what  can  it  matter 
how  we  conduct  ourselves — How  can  anything  matter 
if  we  are  composed  of  mere  elements  ? To  this  the 
answer  is  that  the  elements  which  comprise  justice, 
mercy,  compassion,  regard  for  our  brethren  and 
neighbours,  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art — 
in  short,  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  world,  are 
surely  not  to  be  despised.  Nothing  in  this  world, 
as  we  know  it,  is  better,  or  imparts  greater  beauty 
and  happiness  to  life,  than  the  cultivation  of  these 
elements  through  their  organs. 

But,  the  objector  may  continue,  if  our  elements 
are  disintegrated  at  death,  where  can  be  the  advan- 
tage of  following  an  ideal  ? 

The  reply  to  this  is  that,  by  following  an  ideal, 
not  only  do  we  contribute  to  our  own  individual 
happiness,  but  by  keeping  our  lower  grade  elements 
in  subjection,  we  help  to  make  the  world  happy,  and 
assist  mankind  in  its  progress  towards  a higher  type 
of  being.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  can  be  achieved 
through  the  Greater  Mind  theory ; for  if  the  organs 
of  the  higher  grade  elements  are  exercised  and  de- 
veloped, and  those  of  the  lower  grade  kept  sup- 
pressed, by  all,  every  generation  of  human  beings 
will  leave  the  world  for  their  successors  in  a better 
condition  than  it  was  before;  and  as  environment 
makes  so  great  a difference  in  the  education  of  the 
child,  it  will  be  evident  that  if  the  higher  grade  ele- 
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ments  exert  their  influence  for  the  advancement  of 
the  individual,  the  human  race  must  progress,  as 
long  as  the  cosmogony  of  the  universe  allows  man 
the  physical  conditions  necessary  for  his  improve- 
ment. 

The  discoveries  of  modern  science  seem  opposed 
to  the  common  idea  that  at  dissolution  the  soul 
leaves  the  body  as  a separate  and  indivisible  entity, 
or  permanent  disembodied  soul;  and  observations 
on  the  decay  of  the  faculties  in  old  age,  together 
with  an  unexhaustive  catalogue  of  the  improba- 
bilities concerning  the  commonly  accepted  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  induce  me  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  having  already  been  considered  in  Chapter  V., 
and  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  elementary 
substances  forming  the  soul  do  not,  after  the  demise 
of  the  body,  remain  as  a fixed  and  permanent  entity, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  free  to  form  other 
combinations  with  other  elements.  But,  as  I have 
shown,  when  a combination  of  elements  has  once 
been  formed,  it  is  easier  to  re-form  it  consequently 
the  combination  forming  an  organism,  and  which 
has  been  for  some  years  resident  upon  the  earth, 
would  naturally  be  more  likely  to  re-form  itself  when 
disembodied,  and  so  become,  for  a time  at  any  rate, 
an  incorruptible  presentment  of  its  former  self. 

Therefore  the  popular  belief  in  a “future  state  ” 
is  not  contrary  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  this  theory. 

The  unreasonableness  of  the  view  that  the  soul  as- 
1 See  Chapter  II. 
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a separate  entity  is  perpetuated  for  all  eternity,  seems 
to  become  apparent  when  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  are  dispassionately  examined. 

The  theory  of  evolution  teaches  us  that  man  came 
to  his  present  state  slowly  and  by  degrees,  and 
through  inferior  forms  of  life.  When,  then,  did  he 
begin  to  have  an  eternal  and  indivisible  soul?  Has 
an  idiot  an  eternal  and  indivisible  soul  ? And  if  so, 
why  may  not  the  other  animals  which  we  call 
“ inferior,”  but  many  of  which  are  infinitely  more 
intelligent  than  idiots,  also  have  souls?  Do  infants 
who  die  before  they  have  intelligence,  possess  eter- 
nal souls  ? When  a very  old  man  dies,  after  losing 
most  of  his  faculties,  is  his  soul  perpetuated  with 
only  the  few  decayed  faculties  remaining  to  him,  or 
is  he  rejuvenated? 

These  appear  to  be  extremely  difficult  questions 
to  answer. 

Whether  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  physical  part 
of  life  the  elements  temporarily  disintegrate,  or 
whether  they  emerge  from  the  body  altogether  in 
the  form  of  a personality,  seems  to  me  to  depend  in 
great  measure  upon  whether,  when  the  living  body 
is  gradually  decaying,  as  in  senility,  and  many  of 
the  elements  are  apparently  missing,  have  they 
really  disappeared,  or  are  they  still  in  the  body, 
although  not  apparent? 

In  Huxley’s  experiment  with  the  decapitated  frog 
previously  referred  to,  it  is  plain  that  the  elements, 
perhaps  the  whole  colony  of  them,  were  still  in  the 
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body  after  the  brain  had  been  removed.  It  is  also 
clear  that  after  a limb — say  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg — has  been  amputated,  the  elements  dominating 
the  muscles  of  the  foot  and  toes  remain  in  the  body, 
although  they  are  useless  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
original  purpose. 

But  the  organs  of  the  decapitated  reptile  are  still 
in  a healthy  condition,  and  so  also  is  the  upper  part 
of  the  amputated  limb.  The  nerves,  and  sinews, 
and  muscles  remain.  They  have  been  severed,  but 
they  are  not  decayed. 

I believe  that  careful  observation  and  experiment 
will  in  time  reveal  to  us  whether  the  whole  common- 
wealth of  elements  remain  in  the  body  after  the 
decay  of  their  organs,  or  whether,  when  the  organs 
are  decayed  beyond  recovery,  the  elements  using  and 
directing  them,  quit  the  body  before  dissolution ; 
thus  at  least  temporarily  disintegrating  the  Greater 
Mind. 

For  reasons  which  I have  already  expressed,  it 
appears  to  me  more  likely  that  the  elements  may 
disintegrate  themselves. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  body,  it  is  the  colony  of  elements  in  its  entirety 
(that  is,  the  personality  of  the  individual,  not  as  he 
appears  to  us  through  his  brain,  but  in  what  I may 
call  his  greater  personality)  which  is  launched  into 
eternity.  The  purport  of  this  assumption  is  to 
account  for  the  supposed  perpetuation  of  the  idiot’s 
personality,  not  as  an  idiot,  but  with  all  the  ele- 
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ments  as  transmitted  by  his  immediate  ancestors 
to  the  ovum,  and  which  were  probably  perverted  by 
accident  or  disease.  An  objection  to  this  argument, 
however,  is  that  it  ignores  the  effects  of  education, 
restraint,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  lower  grade 
elements  generally,  the  which,  since  all  religions 
appear  to  attach  so  high  a value  to  them,  ought 
surely  to  be  regarded  as  of  some  importance  to  the 
soul’s  future  state. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  every  human  individual  has 
an  eternal  and  indivisible  soul,  idiots  and  lunatics 
cannot  be  exceptions.  And  while  it  seems  incom- 
prehensible that  the  souls  of  idiots  and  lunatics  can 
be  perpetuated  to  all  eternity  as  idiots  and  lunatics, 
it  seems  equally  incomprehensible  that  they  should 
be  different  then  from  what  they  are  here.  Because 
if  their  mental  conditions  are  altered  in  the  future 
state,  so  also  those  of  all  sane  persons  must  be. 

The  normal  life  of  man  pertains  almost  entirely 
to  this  world.  We  recognise  him  individually  by 
his  form,  his  actions,  his  speech,  his  habits,  his 
temperament,  his  temper,  and  even  by  the  style  of 
his  dress,  all  belonging  to  earth,  and  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Even  the  affection  of  parents  and  children 
is  centred  in  their  flesh  and  blood  ; and  as  it  is 
never  supposed  or  suggested  that  the  corruptive 
part  of  our  lives  is  perpetuated,  it  may  logically 
be  presumed  that  something  very  different  from 
popular  imaginings  will  transpire. 
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Conclusion 

Absolute  proof  of  the  soundness,  or  otherwise,  of 
any  theory  of  life  is  impossible ; for  even  our  very 
existence  is  questioned. 

The  proof  of  a theory  appears  to  rest  entirely  in 
whether  the  conviction  of  the  originator  is  carried 
into  the  mind  of  the  student ; and  until  those  who 
are  capable  of  judging  become  convinced  of  its 
value,  proof  cannot  be  claimed  for  it ; and  even  then, 
time  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  for  new  objections 
and  arguments  to  be  met,  or  for  the  reconsideration 
of  some  point  which  has  been  insufficiently  examined. 

No  doubt  material  discoveries,  as  photography, 
the  telephone,  the  phonograph,  the  Rontgen  rays, 
and  so  on,  are  manifest  enough  to  all  who  have  had 
expeiience  of  them ; but  when  we  come  to  dis- 
coveries of  a higher  class,  as  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  evolution, 
although  we  are  now  satisfied  that  the  philosophers 
who  levealed  these  secrets  of  nature  to  the  world 
amply  pioved  their  contentions  at  the  time,  we  must 
not  foiget  that  they  were  denounced  as  madmen  and 
charlatans  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  re- 
spected scientific  men  of  their  period ; and  even 
now  the  theory  of  evolution  is  not  established  with 
the  firmness  of  the  theories  of  gravitation  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  although  no  doubt  it  will 
presently  be  generally  accepted  in  its  entirety. 

But  after  all,  proof  is  only  a question  of  degree. 
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When  astronomers  explain  that  there  is  no  atmos- 
phere to  the  moon,  sufficient  proof  can  be  adduced 
to  convince  most  people  that  the  statement  is  true. 
But  there  may  be  circumstances  in  the  lunar  con- 
ditions of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  which  may 
negative  our  convictions.  So,  if  we  take  a picture 
puzzle,  and  succeed  in  fitting  its  parts  properly 
together,  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  sufficient  proof 
that  the  puzzle  is  solved.  But  in  itself  it  is  not 
absolute  proof,  although  no  doubt  the  odds  may  be 
immensely  in  favour  of  its  being  correct. 

And  now,  to  compare  the  proof  of  this  theory  of 
the  elements  of  life  with  that  of  the  solution  of  the 
picture  puzzle,  I would  ask : Have  I described  it  so 
that  its  various  and  dissimilar  parts  fit  into  each 
other  easily,  accurately,  and  without  forcing,  and 
make  a complete  whole  ? 

Then,  with  regard  to  its  foundations : Do  all 
thoughts,  feelings,  sensations,  &c.,  each  contain  an 
elementary  essence  which  qualitatively  differs  in 
every  one  ? Are  such  essences  the  elements  of 
mind?  Do  the  elements  of  mind  compound  with 
those  of  force  and  matter,  and  constitute  the  ele- 
ments of  life?  Can  an  unity  be  formed  of  those 
elements  without  Authority  being  included,  and  has 
a method  been  discovered  by  which  such  an  unity 
may  be  constituted  ? And  is  my  theory  of  the  com- 
pounding of  universal  elements  more  probable  than 
the  Atomic  theory  of  the  chemists  ? If  any  of  the 
premises  involved  in  these  interrogatories,  and  ex- 
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plained  in  this  work,  are  shown  to  be  erroneous, 
then  all  I can  say  is,  so  much  the  worse  for  my 
theory. 

Finally,  I will  add  that  this  theory,  when  mas- 
tered, will  be  found  so  simple  that  investigation 
and  analysis  ought  effectually  to  prove  its  value,  or 
otherwise.  But,  of  course,  a mere  superficial  reading 
of  the  letterpress  will  not  enable  the  seeker  after 
knowledge  to  form  a sound  opinion  of  its  conten- 
tions. For  at  first  glance  it  may  appear  to  be  merely 
speculative  and  transcendental,  and  many  other 
objections  will  probably  arise  in  the  reader’s  mind. 
Closer  examination,  however,  will  show  that  it  in 
every  way  accords  with  the  laws  of  natural  science. 
Its  fundamental  conceptions  are  founded  upon  ex- 
periment, and  to  experiment  and  time  must  be  left 
the  testing  of  its  worth. 
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Abbott. — A History  of  Greece. 
By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Part  I. — From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Ionian  Revolt.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

Part  II. — 500-445  b.c.  Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 
Part  III. — From  the  Peace  of  445  b.c.  to 
the  Fall  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  in  403 
b.c.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6<7. 

Abbott. — Tommy  Cornstalk  : being 

Some  Account  of  the  Less  Notable 
Features  of  the  South  African  War  from 
the  Point  of  View  of  the  Australian  Ranks. 
By  J.  H.  M.  Abbott,  late  Corporal,  First 
Australian  Horse. 

Acland  and  Ransome. — A Hand- 
book in  Outline  of  the  Political  His- 
tory of  England  to  i8g6.  Chronologically 
Arranged.  By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  Dyke 
Acland,  and  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

Allgood. — China  War,  i860: 
Letters  and  Journals.  By  Major- 
General  G.  Allgood,  C.B.,  formerly  Lieut. 
G.  Allgood,  1st  Division  China  Field 
Force.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustra- 
tions. Demy  4to.  12s.  6 d.  net. 

Annual  Register  (The).  A Review 

of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for 
the  year  1900.  8vo.,  18s. 

Volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  for  the 
years  1863-1899  can  still  be  had.  18s.  each. 

Arnold. — Introductory  Lectures 
on  Modern  History.  By  Thomas  Ar- 
nold, D.D.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
School.  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Ashbourne. — Pitt  : Some  Chapters 
on  His  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Gibson,  Lord  Ashbourne, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  With  n Por- 
traits. 8vo.,  gilt  top,  21S.  j] 

Ashley. — Surveys,  Historic  and 
Economic  : a Volume  of  Essays.  By  W. 
_ J.  Ashley,  M.A.  8vo.,  9s.  net. 

Bagwell. — Ireland  under  the 

TXjdors.  By  Richard  Bagwell,  LL.D. 
(3  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and  II.  From  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Northmen  to  the  year  1578. 
8vo.,  32s.  Vol.  III.  1578-1603.  8vo.,  18s. 

Baillie  — The  Oriental  Club,  and 
Hanover  Square.  By  Alexander  F. 
Baillie.  With  6 Photogravure  Portraits 
and  8 Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  4to., 
25s.  net. 

' Besant. — The  History  of  London. 
By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  With  74  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8 vo.,  is.  g d.  Or  bound 
as  a School  Prize  Book,  gilt  edges,  2 s.  6 d. 


Bright. — A History  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Franck  Bright,  D.  D. 
Period  I.  Mediaeval  Monarchy : a.d. 

449-1485.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6 d. 

Period  II.  Personal  Monarchy.  1485- 
1688.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Period  III.  Constitutional  Monarchy. 

1689-1837.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Period  IV.  The  Growth  of  Democracy. 
1837-1880.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Bruce. — The  Tor  ward  Policy  and 
its  Results;  or,  Thirty-five  Years’  Work 
amongst  the  Tribes  on  our  North-Western 
Frontier  of  India.  By  Richard  Isaac 
Bruce,  C.I.E.  With  28  Illustrations  and 
a Map.  8vo.,  15s.  net. 

Buckle. — History  of  Civilisation 
in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Scot- 
land. By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  3 vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  24s. 

Burke. — A History  of  Spain , 
From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
By  Ulick  Ralph- Burke,  M.A.  Edited 
by  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  With  6 Maps. 
2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  16s.  net. 

Caroline,  Queen. — Caroline  the 
Illustrious,  Queen-Consort  of  George 
II.  AND  SOMETIME  QUEEN  REGENT:  a 
Study  of  Her  Life  and  Time.  By  W.  H. 
Wilkins,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  ‘The 
Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen  ’.  2 vols., 

8vo.,  36s. 

Chesney. — Lndian Polity:  a View  of 
the  System  of  Administration  in  India.  By 
General  Sir  George  Chesney,  K.C.B. 
With  Map  showing  all  the  Administrative 
Divisions  of  British  India.  8vo.,  21s. 
Churchill  (Winston  Spencer,  M.P.). 
The  River  War  : an  Historical 

Account  of  the  Reconquest  of  the  Soudan. 
Edited  by  Colonel  F.  Rhodes,  D.S.O. 
With  34  Maps  and  Plans,  and  51  Illustra- 
tions from  Drawings  by  Angus  McNeill. 
Also  with  7 Photogravure  Portraits  of 
Generals,  etc.  2 vols.  Medium  8vo.,  36s. 

The  Story  of  the  Mala  hand 
Field  Force,  1897.  With  6 Maps  and 
Plans.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

London  toLadysmith  viaPretoria  . 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Tan  Hamilton’s  March.  With 
Portrait  of  Lieut.-General  Ian  Hamilton, 
and  10  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Corbett  (Julian  S.). 

Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy, 
with  a History  of  the  Rise  of  England 
as  a Maritime  Power.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  2 vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  16s. 
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Corbett  (Julian  S.) — continued . 

The  Successors  of  Drake.  With 
4 Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  12 
Maps  and  Plans.  8^0.,  215. 

Creighton  (M.,  D.D.,  Late  Lord 

Bishop  of  London). 

A History  of  the  Papacy  from 
the  Great  Schism  to  the  Sack  of 
Rome,  1378-1527.  6 vols.  Cr.  8vo., 

5s.  net  each. 

Queen  Elizabeth.  With  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Historical  Essays  and  Reviews. 
Edited  by  Louise  Creighton. 

De  Tocqueville. — Democracy  in 
America.  By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 
Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B.,  D.C.L. 
2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  i6s. 

Dickinson. — The  Development  of 

PAR  LI  AM  Eh  T DURING  THE  NINETEENTH 
Ceatury.  ByG.  Lowes  Dickinson,  M.A. 
8vo.,  ys.  6 d. 

Falkiner. — Studies  in  Irish  His- 
tory and  Biography , Mainly  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  C.  Litton 
Falkiner.  8vo.,  12s.  6 d.  net. 

Fitzgibbon. — ■ Arts  under  Arms: 

an  University  Man  in  Khaki.  By  Maurice 
Fitzgibbon,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
University,  late  Trooper  and  Sergeant- 
Major,  45th  Company  (Irish  Hunt  Con- 
tingent) Imperial  Yepmanry.  With  6 Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

Fitzmaurice.  — Charles  William 
Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick:  an 
Historical  Study.  By  Lord  Edmund 
Fitzmaurice.  With  Map  and  2 Portraits. 
8vo.,  6 s.  net. 

Froude  (James  A.). 

The  History  of  England,  from  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  to'  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6d.-each. 

The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Ar- 
mada, and  other  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 
The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Ceatury.  3 vols.  Cr.  8vo., 
10s.  6 d. 

English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century. 

Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Illustrated  Edition.  With  5 Photo- 
gravure Plates  and  16  other  Illustra- 
tions. Large  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

‘ S ilver  Library  ' Edition.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 


Froude  (James  A.) — continued. 

The  Council  of  Trent.  Crown 

8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Shoe  t Studies  on  Grea  t Subjects. 

4 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Caesar  : a Sketch.  Cr.  8vo,  35.  6 d. 
Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
James  Anthony  Froude.  Edited  by 
P.  S.  Allen,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Fuller. — Egypt  and  the  Hinter- 
land. By  Frederic  W.  Fuller.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Map  of  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Gardiner  (Samuel  Rawson,  D.C.L.. 
LL.D.). 

History  of  England , from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols.  Crown 

8vo.,  5s.  net  each. 

A History  of  the  Great  Civil 
War,  1642-1649.  4V0IS.  Cr.  8vo.,  5s.  net 
each. 

A History  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Protectorate.  1649-1660. 
Vol.I.  1649-1651.  With  i4Maps.  8vo.,2is. 
Vol.  II.  1651-1654.  With  7 Maps. 
8vo.,  21s.  Vol.  III.  1654-1656.  With  6 
Maps.  8vo.,  21s. 

The  Student' s History  of  Eng- 
land. With  378  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  12s. 

Also  in  Three  Volumes,  price  4s.  each. 

What  Gunpowder  Plot  Was. 

With  8 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 
Cromwell' s Place  in  History. 

Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  With  Frontis- 
piece. Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Graham. — Roman  Africa  : an  Out- 
line of  the  History  of  the  Roman  Occupa- 
tion of  North  Africa,  based  chiefly  upon 
Inscriptions  and  Monumental  Remains  in 
that  Country.  By  Alexander  Graham, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  With  30  reproductions 
of  Original  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and 
2 Maps.  8vo.,  165.  net. 

Greville. — A Journal  of  the  Reigns 
of  AT ng  George  IV.,  King  William  IV., 
and  Queen  Victoria.  By  Charles  C.  F. 
Greville,  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
8 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Gross. — The  Sources  and  Litera- 
ture of  English  History,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  about  1485.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  18s.  net. 
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Hamilton. — Historical  Record  of 
the  1 4 77/  ( King's ) Hussars,  from  a.d.  1715 
to  a.d.  igoo.  By  Colonel  Henry  Black- 
burne  Hamilton,  M.A.,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ; late  Commanding  the  Regiment. 
With  15  Coloured  Plates,  35  Portraits,  etc., 
in  Photogravure,  and  10  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  4to.,  gilt  edges,  425.  net. 


Hunter. — A History  of  British 
India.  By  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter, 
K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.— Introduc- 
tory to  the  Overthrow  of  the  English  in  the 
Spice  Archipelago,  1623.  With  4 Maps. 
8vo.,  185.  Vol.  II. — To  the  Union  of  the 
Old  and  New  Companies  under  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin’s  Award,  1708.  8vo.,  165. 


HARYARD  HISTORICAL  STUDIES. 

The  Suppression  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade  to  the  United  States  op 
America,  1638-1870.  By  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  75.  6(1. 

The  Contest  over  the  Ratificaton 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  Massa- 
chusetts. By  S.  B.  Harding. A.M.  8vo.,6s. 


Ingram.  — A Critical  Examina- 
tion of  Irish  History.  From  the  Eliza- 
bethan Conquest  to  the  Legislative  Union 
of  1800.  By  T.  Dunbar  Ingram,  LL.D. 
2 vols.  8vo.,  245. 

Joyce. — A Short  History  of  Ire- 
land, from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1603.  By 
P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  10 s.  6 d. 


A Critical  Study  of  Nullification 
in  South  Carolina.  By  D.  F.  Houston, 
A.M.  8vo.,  6s. 


Nominations  for  Elective  Office 
in  the  United  States.  By  Frederick 
W.  Dallinger,  A.M.  8vo.,  7s.  6 d. 

A Bibliography  of  British  Muni- 
cipal History,  including  Gilds  and 
Parliamentary  Representation.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  12s. 


The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties 
in  the  North  West.  By  Theodore  C. 
Smith,  Ph.D.  8vo,  7 s.  6 d. 

The  Provincial  Governor  in  the 
English  Colonies  of  North  America. 
ByEvARTS  Boutell  Greene.  Svo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

The  County  Palatine  of  Durham: 

a Study  in  Constitutional  History.  By  Gail- 
lard  Thomas  Lapsley,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 


Hill. — Liberty  Documents.  With 
Contemporary  Exposition  and  Critical  Com- 
ments drawn  from  various  Writers.  Selected 
and  Prepared  by  Mabel  Hill.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  by  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  Ph.D.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6d. 

Historic  Towns. — Edited  by  E.  A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.,and  Rev. William  Hunt, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo., 
3 s.  6rL  each. 


Bristol.  By  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 
Carlisle.  By  Mandell 
Creighton,  D.D. 

Cinque  Ports.  By  Mon- 
tagu Burrows. 
Colchester.  By  Rev.  E.  L. 
Cutts. 

Exeter.  By  E.  A.  Freeman. 
London.  By  Rev.  W.  1 
Lottie. 


Oxford.  By  Rev.  C.  W. 
Boase. 

Winchester.  By  G.  W. 

Kitchin,  D.D. 

York.  By  Rev.  James 
Raine. 

New  York  By  Tneodore 
Roosevelt. 

Boston  (U.S.)  By  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge. 


Kaye  and  Malleson.—  History  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny',  1857-1858.  By  Sir 
John  W.  Kaye  and  Colonel  G.  B.  Malle- 
son. With  Analytical  Index  and  Maps  and 
Plans.  6 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Kent  . — The  English  Radicals:  an 
Historical  Sketch.  By  C.  B.  Roylance 
Kent.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Lang.  — The  Mystery  of  Mary 
Stuart.  By  Andrew  Lang.  With  6 
Photogravure  Plates  (4  Portraits)"  and  15 
other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  185.  net. 

Laurie. — Historical  Survey  of 
Pre-Christian  Education.  By  S.  S. 
Laurie,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo!,  7 5.  6 d. 

Lecky  (The  Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  H.) 

History  of  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Ceatury. 

Library  Edition.  8 vols.  Svo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  1700-1760,  365.;  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.,  1760-1784,365.  ; Vols.  V.  and  VI., 
1784-1793,365.;  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII., 
1793-1800,  365. 

Cabinet  Edition.  England.  7 vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  5s.  net  each.  Ireland.  5 vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

History  of  European  Morals 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  net. 

History  of  the  R/se  and  Lnflu- 

ENCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  NATIONALISM  IN 
Europe.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  10s.  net. 
Democracy  and  Liberty. 

Library  Edition.  2 vols.  Svo.,  365. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  net. 

Lowell. — Governments  and  Par- 
ties IN  Co  A TINEA  TAL  EUROPE.  By  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell.  2 vols.  8vo.,  215. 
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Lynch. — The  War  of  the  Civi li- 
sa TIONS  : BEING  A RECORD  OF  ‘ A FOREIGN 
Devil's’  Exferiences  with  the  Allies 
in  China.  By  George  Lynch.  With 
Portrait  and  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
6s.  net. 

Lytton.  — The  History  of  Lord 
Lytton's  Indian  Administration,  from 
1876-1880.  Compiled  from  Letters  and 
Official  Papers.  Edited  by  Lady  Betty 
Balfour.  With  Portrait  and  Map.  8vo.,  18s. 

Macaulay  (Lord). 

The  Life  and  Worns  of  Lord 
Macaulay. 

‘Edinburgh’  Edition,  iovols.  8vo.,6s.each. 
Vols.  I.-IV.  History  of  England. 
Vols.  V.-VII.  Essays,  Biographies, 
Indian  Penal  Code,  Contributions 
to  Knight's  ‘Quarterly Magazine'. 
Vol.  VIII.  Speeches,  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay.  By 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

The  Works. 

'Albany'  Edition.  With  12  Portraits. 

12  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 
Vols.  I. -VI.  History  of  England, 
from  the  Accession  of  James  the 
Second. 

Vols.  VII. -X.  Essays  and  Biographies. 
Vols.  XI. -XII.  Speeches,  Lays  of 

Ancient  Rome,  etc.,  and  Index. 
Cabinet  Edition.  16  vols.  Post  8vo., 
£4  16s. 

History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  James  the  Second. 
Popular  Edition.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  5 s. 
Student’s  Edition.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  12s. 
People's  Edition.  4 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  16s. 

‘ Albany  ' Edition.  With  6 Portraits.  6 
vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d.  each. 
Cabinet  Edition.  8 vols.  Post  8vo.,  485. 
‘ Edinburgh  ' Edition.  4 vols.  8vo.,  6s. 
each. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
with  Lays  of  Ancieat  Rome,  etc.,  in  1 
volume. 

Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 
Authorised  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d: 

1 Silver  Library  ’ Edition.  With  Portrait 
and  4 Illustrations  to  the  ‘ Lays  ’.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Student’s  Edition.  1 vol.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
People's  Edition.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  8s. 

‘ Trevelyan  ' Edition.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  gs. 
Cabinet  Edition.  4 vols.  Post  8vo.,  24s. 

‘ Edinburgh  ' Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.,  6s. 
each. 


Macaulay  (Lord) — continued. 

Essa  ys,  which  may  be  had  separately, 
sewed,  6 d.  each  ; cloth,  is.  each. 


Addison  and  Walpole. 
Croker's  Boswell's  J ohnson. 
Hallam's  Constitutional 
History. 

Warren  Hastings. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two 
Essays). 

Ml  SC  ELLA  NEO  US 


Frederick  the  Great. 
Ranke  and  Gladstone. 
Lord  Bacon. 

Lord  Clive. 

Lord  Byron,  and  The 
Comic  Dramatists  of 
the  Restoration. 

Writings. 


People's  Edition.  1 vol.  Cr.  8vo.,  4s.  6 d. 

Miscellaneous  Writings, 
Speeches  and  Poems. 

Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 
Cabinet  Edition.  4 vols.  Post  8vo.,  24s. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 


Lord  Macaulay.  Edited,  with  Occa- 
sional Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Mackinnon. — The  History  of 
Edward  the  Third.  By  James  Mac- 
kinnon, Ph.D.  8vo.,  18s. 


May. — The  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England  since  the  Accession 
of  George  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Famborough). 
3 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  18s. 

Merivale  (Charles,  D.D.). 

History  of  the  Romans  under  the 

Empire.  8 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic: 

a Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Commonwealth,  iamo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

General  History  of  Rome,  from 

the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
Augustulus,  b.c.  753-A.D.  476.  With  5 
Maps.  Crown  8vo,  7 s.  6 d. 

Montague.  — The  Elements  of 
English  Constitutional  History.  By 
F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Nash. — The  Great  Famine  and 
its  Causes.  By  Vaughan  Nash.  With 
8 Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the 
Author,  and  a Map  of  India  showing  the 
Famine  Area.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Oliphant. — A Diary  of  the  Siege 
of  the  Legations  in  Peking  during 
the  Summer  of  1900.  By  Nigel  Oli- 
phant. With  a Preface  by  Andrew  Lang, 
and  a Map  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Owens  College  Essays. — Edited 

by  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University, 
and  James  Tait,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  History.  With  4 Maps.  8vo. 
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Powell  and  Trevelyan.  — The 

Peasants'  Rising  and  the  Lollards: 
a Collection  of  Unpublished  Documents, 
forming  an  Appendix  to  ‘ England  in  the 
Age  ofWycliffe  ’.  Edited  by  Edgar  Powell 
and  G.  M.  Trevelyan.  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Randolph. — The  Law  and  Policy 
of  Annexation,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Philippines  ; together  with  Observations 
on  the  Status  of  Cuba.  By  Carman  F. 
Randolph.  8vo.,  95.  net. 

Rankin  (Reginald). 

The  Marquis  d'Argenson  ; and 
Richard  the  Second.  Two  Critical 
Essays.  8vo.,  ios.  6 d.  net. 

A Subaltern s Letters  to  His 
Wife.  (The  Boer  War.)  Crown  8vo.,  1 
35.  6 d.  net. 

Ransome. — The  Rise  of  Consti- 
tutional Government  in  England.  j 
By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Seebohm  (Frederic,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.). 
The  English  Village  Community. 
With  13  Maps  and  Plates.  8vo.,  165. 

Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Law:  being  an  Essay  supplemental  to 

(1)  ; The  English  Village  Community,’ 

(2)  ‘ The  Tribal  System  in  Wales  ’. 
8vo.,  16s. 

Shaw. — A History  of  the  English 
Church  during  the  Civil  Wars  and 
under  the  Commonwealth,  1640-1660. 
By  William  A.  Shaw,  Litt.D.  2 vols. 
8vo.,  365. 

Smith. — Carthage  and  the  Carth- 
aginians. By  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M A 
With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Stephens.  — A History  of  the 
French  Revolution.  By  H.  Morse 
Stephens.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  185.  each. 

Sternberg'. — My  Experiences  of 
the  Boer  War.  By  Adalbert  Count 
Sternberg.  With  Preface  by  Lieut.-Col. 

1 G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Stubbs. — History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  from  its  Foundation  to 
the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J. 
W.  Stubbs.  8vo.,  12 s.  6 d. 

Sutherland.  — The  History  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealaad,  from  1606- 
1900.  By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A., 
and  George  Sutherland,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  6ci. 

Taylor. — A Student's  Manual  of 
the  History  of  India.  By  Colonel  Mea- 
dows Taylor,  C.S.I.,  etc.  Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

Thomson. — China  and  the  Powers  : 
a Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of  igoo.  By 
H.  C.  Thomson.  With  2 Maps  and  29 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  105.  6 d.  net. 

Todd.  — Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment in  the  British  Colonies.  By 
Alpheus  Todd,  LL.D.  8vo.,  305.  net. 

Trevelyan.— The  American  Revo- 
lution. Parti.  1766-1776.  By  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  8vo.,  165. 

Trevelyan. — England  in  the  Age 
of  W ycliffe.  ' By  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan.  8vo.,  15s. 

Wakeman  and  Hassall.—  Essays 
Introductory  to  the  Study  of  English 
Constitutional  History.  Edited  by 
Henry  Offley  Wakeman,  M.A.,  and 
Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Walpole. — History  of  England 
from  the  Conclusion  of  the  Great 
War  in  1815  to  1858.  By  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,  K.C.B.  6 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  each. 

Wylie  (James  Hamilton,  M.A.). 
History  of  England  under 
Henry  IV.  4 vols.  Crown  8vo.  Vol. 
F>  I399'I4°4>  I05>  Vol.  II.,  1405- 

1406,  155.  ( out  of  f>rint).  Vol.  III.,  1407- 
14H,  *5^  Vol.  IV.,  1411-1413,  215. 

The  Council  of  Constance  to  the 
Death  of  John  Hus : Being  the  Ford 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford in  Lent  Term,  igoo.  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  net. 


Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &e. 


Bacon. — The  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his  Oc- 
casional Works.  Edited  by  James  Sp.ed- 
ding.  7 vols.  8vo.,  £4  45. 

Bagehot.  Biographical  Studies. 

By  Walter  Bagehot.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 


Blount.  The  Recollections  of 
Sir  Edward  Blount,  1815-1901.  Jotted 
down  and  arranged  by  Stuart  J.  Reid. 
With  Portraits.  8vo. 

Bowen.  Edward  E.  Bowen  : a 

Memoir.  By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W E 
Bowen. 
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Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &e.— continued. 


Carlyle. — Thomas  Carlyle:  A His- 
tory of  his  Life.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude. 

1795-1835.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  7s. 

1834-1881.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  75. 

Crozier. — My  Inner  Life:  being  a 

Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto- 
biography. By  John  Beattie  Crozier, 
LL.D.  8vo.,  14s. 

Dante. — The  Life  and  Works  of 

Dante  Allighieri  : being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  ‘ Divina  Commedia’.  ; 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan,  D.D.  With 
Portrait.  8vo.,  125.  6 d. 

Danton. — Life  of  Danton.  ■ By  A. 

H.  Beesly,  With  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  I 

De  Bode.  — The  Baroness  de  Bode, 

i775'i8o3.  By  William  S.  Childe-Pem- 
berton.  With  4 Photogravure  Portraits  , 
and  other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  12s. 

6 d.  net. 

Duncan. — Admiral  Duncan.  By 
The  Earl  of  Camperdown.  With  3 Por- 
traits. 8vo.,  ids. 

Erasmus. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus. 
By  James  Anthony  Froude.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Epistles  of  Erasmus,  from 
his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-first  Year, 
arranged  in  Order  of  T.ime.  English 
Translations,  with  a Commentary.  By 
Francis  Morgan  Nichols.  8vo.,  18s.  net. 

Faraday. — Faraday  as  a Dis- 
coverer. By  John  Tyndall.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6<7. 

Fenelon  : his  Friends  and  his  | 

Enemies,  1651-1715.  By  E.  K.  Sanders. 
With  Portrait.  8vo.,  105.  6(7. 

Foreign  Courts  and  Foreign 

Homes.  By  A.  M.  F.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
FOX-_77/£  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Library  Edition.  8vo.,  18s. 

Cheap  Edition.  Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6(7. 

Granville.— Some  Records  of  the 
Later  Life  of  Harriet,  Countess 
Granville.  By  her  Granddaughter,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Oldfield.  With  17  Portraits. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  1 6s.  net. 

Grey.  — Memoir  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  Bart,  G.C.B.,  1799-1882.  By 

Mandell  Creighton,  D.  D.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  ol  London.  With  3 Portraits. 
Crown  8 vo.,  6s.  net. 


Hamilton. — Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  8vo.  3 vols. 
15s.  each.  Addendum.  8vo.,  6(7.  sewed. 

Harrow  School  Register  (The), 

1801-igoo.  Second  Edition,  1901.  Edited 
by  M.  G.  Dauglish,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Svo.  15s.  net. 

Havelock. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Marshman.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6(7. 

H a we  i s . — My  M usica  l Life.  B y t h e 

Rev.H.R.HAWEis.  With  Portrait  of  Richard 
Wagner  and  3 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  net, 

Hiley.  — Memories  of  Half  a 
Century.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hiley, 
D.D.  With  Portrait.  8vo.,  15s. 

Holroyd  (Maria  Josepha). 

The  Girlhood  of  Maria  Josepha 
Holroyd  (Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley). 
Recorded  in  Letters  of  a Hundred  Years 
Ago,  from  1776-1796.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Adeane.  With  6 Portraits.  8vo.,  18s. 

The  Early  Married  Life  of 
Maria  Josepha,  Lady  Stanley  of 
Alderley,  from  1796.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Adeane.  10  Portraits,  etc.  . 8vo.,  iSs.  '. 

Hunter. — The  Life  of  Sir  William 
W ilson  Hunier,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Author  of  ‘ A History  of  British  India,’  etc. 
By  Francis  Henry  Skrine,  F.S.S.  With 
6 Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  4 other 
Illustrations.  Svo.,  16s.  net. 

J ackson. — Stonewall  Jackson  and 
the  American  Civil  War.  By  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  With  2 Portraits  and 
33  Maps  and  Plans.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  16s.  net. 

Leslie. — The  Life  and  Campaigns 
of  Alexander  Leslie,  First  Earl  of 
Leven.  By  Chari  es  Sanford  Terry, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Svo.,  16s. 

Lieven. — Letters  of  the  Princess 
Lieven  During  Her  Residence  in  Lon- 
don,  1812-1834.  Edited  by  Lionel  Robin- 
son. With  2 Photogravure  Portraits. 

Luther.  — Life  of  Luther.  By 

I ulius  Kgstlin.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4 Facsinrilies  of  MSS.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6*7. 

Macaulay. — The  Life  and  Letters 

of  Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition.  1 vol.  Cr.  8vo.,  2S.0d.’ 
Student's  Edition  1 vol.  Cr.  8vo.,6 s. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2 vols.  Post  Svo.,  i«- 
‘ Edinburgh'  Edition.  2 vols.  Svo. ,6i.  each. 
Library  Edition.  2 vols.  Svo.,  36s. 
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a Fragment. 


Martineau.—  James  Ma  r tinea  u . A 

Biography  and  Study.  By  A.  W.  Jackson, 
A.  M.,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts.  With  2 
Portraits.  8vo.,  125.  6 d. 

Max  M tiller  (F.) 

Mv  Autobiography 
With  6 Portraits.  8vo.,  12s.  6 d. 

Auld  Lanc,  Syne.  Second  Series. 

8vo,  105.  6 d. 

Chips  from  a German  Workshop. 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Meade. — Gener  a l Sir  R icha  r d 
Meade  and  the  Feudatory  States  of 
Central  and  Southern  India.  By 
Thomas  Henry  Thornton.  With  Portrait, 
Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo.,  105.  6 d.  net. 

Morris.  — The  Life  of  William 
Morris.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  With  2 Por- 
traits and  8 other  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New. 
etc.  2 vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  105.  net. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.  By 

A.  M.  F.,  Authoress  of  ‘ Foreign  Courts  and 
Foreign  Homes’.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Paget. — Memoirs  and  Letters  of 
Sir  James  Paget.  Edited  by  Stephen 
Paget,  one  of  his  sons.  With  6 Portraits- 
(3  Photogravures)  and  4 other  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  125.  6 d.  net. 

Pearson. — Charles  Henry  Pear- 

SON,  Author  of  ‘National  Life  and  Character'. 
Memorials  by  Himself,  his  Wife,  and  his 
Friends.  Edited  by  William  Stebbing. 
With  a Portrait.  8vo.,  145. 

Place  . — The  Life  of  Francis  Place , 
1771-1854.  By  Graham  Wallas,  M.A. 
With  2 Portraits.  8vo.,  125. 


Rich. — Mary  Rich , Countess  of 
Warwick  (1625-1678):  Her  Family  and 
Friends.  By  Charlotte  Fell  Smith. 
With  7 Photogravure  Portraits  and-  9 other 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  18s.  net. 

Romanes. — The  Life  and  Letters 
of  George  John  Romanes,  M.A. , LI..D 
F.R.S.  Written  and  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  Portrait  and  2 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
5s.  net. 

RuSSell.  — S IV A LL01 1 'FI  ELD  AND  ITS 
Owners.  By  Constance  Lady  Russell, 
of  Swallowfield  Park.  With  15  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  36  other  Illustrations.  4to., 
gilt  e Iges,  425.  net. 

Seebohm. — TiieOxford  Reformers 
—John  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas 
More  : a History  of  their  Fellow-Work. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.  8vo.,  145. 

Shakespeare.  — Outlines  of  the 
Life  of  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps.  With  Illustrations  and 
Fac-similes.  2 vols.  Royal  8vo.,  215. 

Tales  of  my  Father. — -By  A.  M.  F., 

Author  of  ‘ Foreign  Courts  and  Foreign 
Homes,’  and  1 On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine  ’. 
Crown  8vo.,  65.  » 

Tallentyre. — The  Women  of  the 

Salons,  and  other  French  Portraits.  By 
S.  G.  Tallentyre.  With  11  Photogravure 
Portraits.  8vo.,  105.  6r/.  net. 

Victoria,  Queen,  1819-1901.  By 
Richard  R.  Holmes,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.,  Lib- 
rarian to  the  Queen.  ‘ " 


With  Photogravure 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55.  net. 

Powys.— Passages  from  theDiaries  Walpole.—  Som  e Unpublished 
of  Mrs  Philip  Lybbe  Powys,  of  Hard-  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.  Edited 

wick  House,  Oxon.  1756-1808.  Edited  by  by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B  With 

Emily  J.  Climenson.  8vo.,  gilt,  top,  165.  2 Portraits.  Crown  8vo. 

Ramakr/shna  : His  Life  and  Wellington. — Life  of  the  Duke 


Sayings. 

Muller. 


By  the  Right 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 


_ OF  THE 

Hon.  F.  Max  of  Wellington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 

Gleig,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &e. 

Arnold.— and  Lands.  By  Sir  Ball  (John). 

The  Alpine  Guide.  Reconstructed 

and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club 
by  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 

Vol.  I.,  The  Western  Alps:  the  Alpine 
Region,  South  of  the  Rhone  Valley 
from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the  Simplon 
Pass.  With  g New  and  Revised  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.,  125.  net. 

Hints  and  Notes,  Practical  and 
Scientific,  for  Travellers  in  the 
Alps:  being  a Revision  of  the  General 
Introduction  to  the  ‘ Alpine  Guide  ’ 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 


Edwin  Arnold.  With  71  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.). 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  With  6 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in 
Ceylon.  With  6 Illusts.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Bent. — The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 

SHONALAND  : being  a Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  1891.  By  J.  Theodore 
Bent.  With  117  Illustrations.  Crown 
ovo.,  35.  6 d. 
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Brassey  (the  late  Lady). 

A Voyage  in  the  ‘ Sunbeam  ’ ; Our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven 
Months. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  75.  6 d. 

‘ Silver  Library  ’ Edition.  With  66  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustrations. 

4to.,  6 d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations. 
Fcp.,  2 s.  cloth,  or  3s.  white  parchment. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 
Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6 d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
the  ‘ Roaring  Forties'. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  220  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  7 s.  6 d. 

Crawford.  — South  American 
Sketches.  By  Robert  Crawford,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Fountain. — The  Great  Deserts 
and  Forests  of  North  America.  By 
Paul  Fountain.  With  a Preface  by  W. 
H.  Hudson,  Author  of  ‘The  Naturalist  in 
La  Plata,’  etc.  8vo.,  9 s.  6 d.  net. 

Froude  (James  A.). 

Oceana  : or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies. With  g Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,3s.  6 d. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies  : 
or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9 Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  2s.  boards,  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Grove. — Seventy-one  Days’  Camp- 
ing in  Morocco.  By  Lady  Grove.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait  and  32  Illustrations 
from  Photographs. 

Haggard. — A Winter  Pilgrimage  : 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through 
Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
undertaken  in  the  year  igoo.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  With  31  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs. Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  12s.  6 d.  net. 

Heathcote.— St.  Hilda.  By  Nor- 
man Heathcote.  With  80  Illustrations 
from  Sketches  and  Photographs  of  the 
People,  Scenery  and  Birds  by  the  Author. 
8 vo.,  105.  6 d.  net. 

Howitt. — Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  Scenes, 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt. 
With  80  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

With  the  Royal  Tour  : a Narra- 
tive of  the  Recent  Tour  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  through 
Greater  Britain.  With  16  Illustrations 
and  a Map.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Knight  (E.  F.)  — continued. 

The  Cruise  of  the  1 Alerte’  : the 
Narrative  of  a Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2 Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Where  Three  Empires  meet:  a 

Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak,  Gilgit, 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a 
Map  and  54  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

The  1 Falcon'  on  the  Baltic:  a 

Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen  in 
a Three-Tonner.  With  10  Full-page 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 
\^ees.— Peaks  and  Pines  : another 
Norway  Book.  By  J.  A.  Lees.  With  63 
Illustrations  and  Photographs.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck. — B.C.  1887  : 

A Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  By  J.  A. 
Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck.  With  Map 
and  75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Lynch. — Armenia  ; Travels  and 

Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  Lynch.  With  197 
Illustrations  (some  in  tints)  reproduced 
from  Photographs  and  Sketches  by  the 
Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a Bibliography, 
and  a Map  of  Armenia  and  adjacent 
countries.  2 vols.  Medium  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
425.  net. 

Nansen. — The  First  Crossing  of 

Greenland.  By  Fridtjof  Nansen.  With 
143  Illustrations  and  a Map.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6 d. 

Rice. — Occasional  Essays  on  Da- 
tive South  Indian  Life.  By  Stanley 
P.  Rice,  Indian  Civil  Service.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 
Smith- — Climbing  in  the  British 
Isles.  By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith.  With 
Illustrations  and  Numerous  Plans. 

Part  I.  England.  i6mo.,  35.  net. 

Part  II.  Wales  and  Ireland.  i6mo., 
35.  net. 

Spender. — Two  Winters  in  Dor- 

wav:  being  an  Account  of  Two  Holidays 
spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in  Sleigh  Driving, 
and  including  an  Expedition  to  the  Lapps. 
By  A.  Edmund  Spender.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d.  net. 
Stephen.  — The  Play-Ground  of 
Europe  (The  Alps).  By  Leslie  Stephen. 
With  4 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo..  35.  6 d. 

Three  in  Norway.  By  Two  of 

Them.  With  a Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  25.  boards,  2 s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Tyndall. — (John). 

The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps.  vV  ith 

61  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  6 d.  net. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 
With  7 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6 d.  net. 
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Sport  and  Pastime. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 

and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  Price  6s.  net  each  Volume,  or  9s.  net  each,  half-bound  in  Leather, 

with  gilt  top. 


ARCHER  Y.  By  C.  J.  Longman  and 

Col.  H.Walrond.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  Legh,  Viscount  Dillon,  etc.  With 
2 Maps,  23  Plates  and  172  Illustrations  in 
the  Text. 

ATHLETICS.  By  Montague 

Shearman.  With  Chapters  on  Athletics 
at  School  by  W.  Beacher  Thomas  ; Ath- 
letic Sports  in  America  by  C.  H.  Sherrill  ; 
a Contribution  on  Paper-chasing  by  W.  Rye, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster, Q.C.,  M.P.  With  12  Plates  and  37 
Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.  By 

Clive  Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol.  I.  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F.  C.  Selous, 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Heber 
Percy,  Major  Algernon  C.  Heber 
Percy,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text. 

BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broad- 
foot,  R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Boyd,  Sydenham  Dixon,  W.  J.  Ford,  etc. 
With  11  Plates,  19  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  numerous  Diagrams. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY 

By  Harding  Cox,  Charles  Richardson, 
and  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles.  With 
20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and 
the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Con- 
tributions by  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G.  Grace, 
F.  Gale,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  52  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text. 

C YCLING.  By  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With  19 
Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

DANCING.  By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove, 
F.R.G.S.  With  Contributions  by  Miss 
Middleton,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Armytage, 
etc.  With  Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full- 
page  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 


DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eighth) 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  A.  E.  T.  Watson  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text. 

FENCING,  BOXING , AND 

WRESTLING.  By  Walter  H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  18  Plates 
and  24  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

FISHING.  By  H.  Cholmondeley- 

Pennell. 

Vol.  I.  SALMON  AND  TROUT.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis,  Major 
John  P.  Traherne,  etc.  With  9 Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Tackle,  ett. 
Vol.  II.  PIKE  AND  OTHER  COARSE 
FISH.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  William  Senior, 
G.  Christopher  Davis,  etc.  With 
7 Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  of 
Tackle,  etc. 

FOOTBALL.  History , by  Mon- 
tague Shearman  ; The  Associai ion 
Game,  by  W.  J.  Oakley  and  G.  O.  Smith  ; 
The  Rugby  Union  Game,  by  Frank 
Mitchell.  With  other  Contributions  by 
R.  E.  Macnaghten,  M.  C.  Kemp,  J.  E. 
Vincent,  Walter  Camp  and  A.  Suther- 
land. With  19  Plates  and  35  Illustrations 
in  the  Text. 

GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  Bart., 
Andrew  Lang,  etc.  With  32  Plates  and  57 
Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the 
(Eighth)  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  and 
Mowbray  Morris.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies,  G.  H.  Longman, 
etc.  With  5 Plates  and  54  Illustrations  in 
the  Text. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T. 

Dent.  With  Contributions  by  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  Sir  Martin  Conway', 
D.  W.  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Matthews,  etc. 
With  13  Plates  and  91  Illustrations  in  the 
Text. 
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THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY — continued . 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT  K G 

and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  Price  6s.  net  each  Volume,  or  9s.  net  each,  half-bound  in  Leather 

with  gilt  top. 


FOE  TRY  OF  SPORT  (THE).— 

Selected  by  Hedley  Peek.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a Special  Preface  to 
the  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire,  W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawley,  Arthur  Coventry,  and  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  Frontispiece  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  T.  F. 
Dale,  The  Late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  The 
Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  etc. 
With  18  Plates  and  41  Illusts.  in  the  Text. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  Rowe  and 
C.  M.  Pitman.  With  Chapters  on  Steering 
by  C.  P.  Serocold  and  F.  C.  Begg  ; Met- 
ropolitan Rowing  by  S.  Le  Blanc  Smith  ; 
and  on  PUNTING  by  P.  W.  Squire.  With 
75  Illustrations. 

SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bicker- 
dyke,  Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth,  Alfred 
C.  Harmsworth,  and  W.  Senior.  With  22 
Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illusts.  in  the  Text. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol.  I.  FIELD  AND  COVERT.  By  Lord 
Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  and  A.  J. 
Stuart-Wortley.  With  11  Plates  and 
95  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

Vol.  II.  MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
Lord  Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Charles  Lennox 
Kerr.  With  8 Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text. 


SKATING , CURLING , TOBOG- 
GANING. By  J.  M.  Heathcote,  C G 
Tebbutt,  T.  Maxwell  Witham,  Rev! 
John  Kerr,  Ormond  Hake,  Henry  A. 
Buck,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  272  Illus! 
trations  in  the  Text. 


SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sin- 
clair and  William  Henry,  Hon.  Secs,  of  the 
Life-Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates  and  1 12 
Illustrations  in  the  Text. 


TENNIS , LA  WN  TENNIS, 

RACKETS  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell-Bou- 
verie.  and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With  Contributions 
by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  W.  C.  Mar- 
shall, Miss  L.  Dod,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and 
67  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 


YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.  CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  YACHTS,  YACHT  RACING 
RULES,  FITTING-OUT,  etc.  By  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  C. 
E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B.,  G.  L.  Watson,  R. 
T.  Pritchett,  E.  F.  Knight,  etc.  With 
21  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in  the 
Text. 

Vol.  II.  YACHT  CLUBS,  YACHT- 
ING IN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
COLONIES,  YACHT  RACING,  etc. 
By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  The  Marquis  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  The  Earl  of 
Onslow,  James  McFerran,  etc.  With 
35  Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  the 
Text. 


FUR,  FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 

Crown  8vo.,  price  5 s.  each  Volume,  cloth. 

The  Volumes  arc  also  issued  half -bound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top,  price  7 s.  6 d.  net  each. 


THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  His- 
tory, by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsbury.  With 
11  Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 


THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  by 

the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley;  Cookery,  by 
George  Saintsbury.  With  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  5s. 
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FUR,  FEATHER,  AND 

THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illus- 
trations and  various  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.,  5s. 

THE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by 

the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ; Coursing, 
by  Charles  Richardson  ; Hunting,  by  J. 
S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H.  Longman  ; Cookery, 
by  Col.  Kenney  Herbert.  With  9 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5 s. 

RED  DEER. — Natural  History,  by 

the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; Deer  Stalk- 
ing, by  Cameron  of  Lochiel  ; Stag 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  Ebrington  ; 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  10  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


Bickerdyke. — Days  of  My  Life  on 
Water,  Fresh  and  Salt;  and  other 
Papers.  By  John  Bickerdyke.  With 
Photo-etching  Frontispiece  and  8 Full-page 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Blackburne.  — Mr.  Blackburne  s 
Games  at  Chess.  Selected,  Annotated 
and  Arranged  by  Himself.  Edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch  and  a brief  History  of 
Blindfold  Chess,  by  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Blackburne.  8vo., 
7 5.  6 d.  net. 

Cawthorne  and  Herod. — Royal 
Ascot:  its  History  and  its  Associations. 
By  George  James  Cawthorne  and  Rich- 
ard S.  Herod.  With  32  Plates  and  106 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Demy  4to., 
£1  11s.  6 d.  net. 

Dead  Shot  (The) : or,  Sportsman’s 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a Treatise  on  the  Use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all 
kinds.  Also  Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and 
Pigeon-shooting,  Dog-breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

Ellis. — Chess  Sparks  ; or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.  A.  8vo.,  45.  6 d. 
Folkard.— The  Wild-Fowler  : A 

Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
descriptive  also  of  Decoys  and  Flight-ponds, 
Wild-fowl  Shooting,  Gunning-punts,  Shoot- 
ing-yachts, etc.  Also  Fowling  in  the  Fens 
and  in  Foreign  Countries,  Rock-fowling, 
etc.,  etc.,  by  H.  C.  Folkard.  With  13  En- 
gravings on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts. 
8vo.,  125.  6d. 


FIN  SERIES  contin  tied. 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
Gathorne-Hardy.  With  Chapters  on  the 
Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  Claud  Douglas 
Pennant;  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.  With  8 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

THE  TROUT.  By  the  Marquess 
of  Granby.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custance  ; and 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  RABBLT.  By  James  Edmund 
Harting.  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.  With  10  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

PLKE  AND  PERCH.  By  William 

Senior  (‘  Redspinner,’  Editor  of  the 
‘ Field  ’).  With  Chapters  by  John  Bicker- 
dyke and  W.  H.  Pope;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  12  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Ford. — Middlesex  County  Cricket 
Club , 1864-1899.  Written  and  Compiled 
by  W.  J.  Ford  (at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  C.C.).  With  Frontis 
piece  Portrait  of  Mr.  V.  E.  Walker.  8vo., 
105.  net. 

Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Archery.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-written 
by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a Preface  by  C. 
J.  Longman,  M.A.  8vo.,  145. 

Francis. — A Book  on  Angling:  or, 
Treatise  on  the  Art  ol  Fishing  in  every 
Branch  ; including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Sal- 
mon Flies.  By  Francis  Francis.  With  Por- 
trait and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo.,  155. 

Fremantle.  — The  Book  of  the 
Rifle.  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fremantle, 
V.D.,  Major,  1st  Bucks  V.R. C.  With  54 
Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  8vo., 
125.  6 d.  net. 

Gathorne  - Hardy.  — Autumns  in 
Argyleshire  with  Rod  and  Gun.  By  ' 
the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne-Hardy.  With 
8 Photogravure  Illustrations  by  Archibald 
Thorburn.  8vo.,  ios.  6 d.  net. 

Graham. — Country  Pastimes  for 
Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  With 
252  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and 
Photographs.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 
Hutchinson. — The  Book  of  Golf 
and  Golfers.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchin- 
son. With  Contributions  by  Miss  Amy 
Pascoe,  H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Taylor,  H. 
J.  Whigham,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  & Sons. 
With  71  Portraits  from  Photographs.  Large 
crown  8vo.(  gilt  top,  75.  6 d.  net. 
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Sport  and  Pastime — continued. 


Lang. — Angling  Sketches.  By 

Andrew  Lang.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Lillie  (Arthur). 

Croquet:  its  History,  Rules  and 
Secrets.  With  4 Full-page  Illustrations, 
r5  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  27  Dia- 
grams. Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Croquet  up  to  Date.  Contain- 
ing the  Ideas  and  Teachings  of  the 
Leading  Players  and  Champions.  With 
Contributions  by  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  H. 
Needham,  C.  D.  Locock,  etc.  With  19 
Illustrations  (15  Portraits),  and  numerous 
Diagrams.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Locock. — Side  and  Screw:  being 
Notes  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Game  of  Billiards.  By  C.  D.  Locock. 
With  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Longman. — Chess  Openings.  By 
Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

Mackenzie. — Notes  for  Hunting 
Men.  By  Captain  Cortlandt  Gordon 
Mackenzie.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Madden. — The  Diary  of  Master 
William  Silence  : a Study  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  16s. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps  and  Flats  : a 

Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  By 
John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  With  62  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Millais.  — The  Wildfowler  in 
Scotland.  By  John  Guille  Millais, 
F.Z.S.,  etc.  With  a Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A., 
8 Photogravure  Plates,  2 Coloured  Plates  and 
50  Illustrations  from  the  Author’s  Drawings 
and  from  Photographs.  Royal  4to.,  gilt  top, 
30s.  net. 

Mental,  Moral,  and 

LOGIC , RHETORIC, 

Abbott. — The  Elements  of  Logic. 
By  T.  K.  Abbott  B.D.  i2mo.,  3s. 

Aristotle. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  £nd  Notes.  By  Sir  Alexan- 
der Grant,  Bart.  2 vols.  8vo.,  32s. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotle’s 
Ethics.  Books  I. -IV.  (Book  X.  c.  vi.-ix. 
in  an  Appendix).  With  a continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
Moore,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 


Modern  Bridge. — By ‘Slam’.  With 

a Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  as  adopted 
by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  i8mo., 
gilt  edges,  3s.  6 d. 

Park. — The  Game  of  Golf.  By 
William  Park,  Jun.,  Champion  Golfer, 
1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and  26  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart.). 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (First 
Series).  On  the  Choice  and  use  of  a Gun. 
With  41  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 
Letters  to  Young  Shooters^ccou^ 
Series).  On  the  Production,  Preservation, 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Directions 
in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
in  Retrievers.  With  Portrait  and  103 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  12s.  6 d. 
Letters  to  Young  Shooters. 

(Third  Series.)  Comprising  a Short 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  British 
Islands,  with  complete  directions  in 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  18s. 

Pole. — The  Theory  of  the  Modern 
Scientific  Game  of  Whist.  By  William 
Pole,  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  2 s.  net. 

Proctor. — How  to  Play  Whist: 
with  the  Laws  and  Etiquette  of 
Whist.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  Crown 
8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Ronalds. — The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 
mology. By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  20 
coloured  Plates.  8vo.,  14s. 

Selous. — Sport  and  Travel , East 
and  West.  By  Frederick  Courteney 
Selous.  With  18  Plates  and  35  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Medium  8vo.,  12s.  6 d.  net. 

Political  Philosophy. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  &>C. 

Bacon  (Francis). 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  James  Spedding  and  D.  D. 
Heath.  7 vols.  8vo.,  £3  13s.  6 d. 
Letters  and  Life , including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.  7 vols.  8vo.,  ^4  4s. 

The  Essa  ys:  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

The  Essays:  with  Notes.  By  F. 
Storr  and  C.  H.  Gibson.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy— continued. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  &C. 


Bacon  (Francis) — continued. 

The  Essays:  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D. 
2V0IS.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s.  The  Text  and  Index 
only,  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in 
One  Volume.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

Bain  (Alexander). 

Dissertations  on  Leading  Philo- 
sophical Topics  : being  Articles  reprinted 
from  “ Mind  ”,  [In  the  press. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  : a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

Or  separately, 

Part  I.  Psychology  and  History  of 
Philosophy.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 
Part  II.  Theory ofEthics  and  Ethical 
Systems.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6 d. 

Logic.  Part  I.  Deduction.  Cr.  8vo., 
4s.  Part  II.  Induction.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 

Senses  and  theIntellect.  8vo.,  i 55. 
Emotions  and  the  Will.  8vo.,  155. 
Practical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s. 

Bray.  — The  Philosophy  of  Neces- 
sity: or,  Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter.  By 
Charles  Bray.  Crown  8vo.,  5 s. 

Crozier  (John  Beattie). 

Civilisation  and  Progress  : being 
the  Outlines  of  a New  System  of  Political, 
Religious  and  Social  Philosophy.  8vo.,i4S. 

History  of  Lntellectual  Devel- 
opment :on  theLines  of  Modern  Evolution. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.,  14s. 

Vol.  II.  (In  preparation.) 

Vol.  III.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

Davidson. — The  Logic  of  Defini- 
tion, Explained  and  Applied.  By  William 
L.  Davidson,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Green  (Thomas  Hill). — The  Works 
of.  Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works.  8vo., 
16s.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to  the 
three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  8vo.,  21s. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Obligation.  With  Preface 
by  Bernard  Bosanquet.  8vo.,  5 s. 

Gurnhill  . — The  Morals  of  Suicide. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Gurnhill.  B.A.  Crown 
#vo.,  6s. 


Hodgson  (Shadworth  H.). 

Time  and  Space:  A Metaphysical 
Essay.  8vo.,  16s. 

The  Theory  of  Practice  : an 

Ethical  Inquiry.  2 vols.  8vo.,  24s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection. 
2 vols.  8vo.,  21s. 

The  Metaphysic  of  Experience. 

Book  I.  General  Analysis  of  Experience  ; 
Book  II.  Positive  Science;  Book  III. 
Analysis  of  Conscious  Action  ; Book  IV. 
The  Real  Universe.  4 vols.  8vo.,  36s.  net. 

Hume. — The  Philosophical  Works 
of  David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Green 
and  T.  H.  Grose.  4 vols.  8vo.,  28s.  Or 
separately,  Essays.  2 vols.  14s.  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature.  2 vols.  14s. 
James.  — The  Will  to  Believe,  and 

Other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.  By 
William  James,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  etc.  Crown 
8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

Justinian. — The  Institutes  of 

I US  tinian  : Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  ot 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, Notes,  and  Summary.  By  Thomas 
C.  Sandars,  M.A.  8vo.,  18s. 

Kant  (Immanuel). 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason, 
and  Other  Works  on  the  Theory  op 
Ethics.  Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott, 
B.D.  With  Memoir.  8vo.,  12s.  6 d. 
Fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Metaphysic  ofEthics.  Translated  b> 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 
Lntroduction  to  Logic , and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Subtilty  01 
the  Four  Figures..  Translated  by  T. 
K.  Abbott.  8vo.,  6s 

Kelly  . — Government  or  Human 
Evolution  By  Edmond  Kelly,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  Vol.  I.  Justice.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6 cl. 
net.  Vol.  II.  Collectivism  and  Individualism. 
Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Killick. — Handbook  to  Mill's 
System  of  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H. 
Killick,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Ladd  (George  Trumbull). 
Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology. 8vo.,  2 is. 

Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psycho- 
logy: a Text-Book  of  Mental  Science  for 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools.  8vo.,  12s. 
Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology. 8vo.,  I2S. 

Primer  of  Psychology.  Cr. 

5s.  6 d. 
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Lecky. — The  Map  op  Life:  Con 

duct  and  Character.  By  William  Edward 
Hartpole  Lecky.  Library  Edition,  8vo., 
ios.  6 d.  Cabinet  Edition,  Cr.  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Leighton. — Typical  Modern  Con- 
ceptions op  God;  or,  The  Absolute  of 
German  Romantic  Idealism  and  of  English 
Evolutionary  Agnosticism.  With  a Con- 
structive Essay.  By  Joseph  Alexander 
Leighton.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  net. 

Lutoslawski. — The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Plato's  Logic.  With  an 
Account  of  Plato’s  Style  and  of  the  Chrono- 
logy of  his  Writings.  By  Wincenty 
Lutoslawski.  8vo.,  21s. 

Max  Muller  (F.). 

TheScienceof  Thought.  8vo.,  21s. 
The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Phil- 
osophy. 8vo.,  185. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Mill  (John  Stuart). 

A System  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 
On  Liberty.  Crown  8vo.,  15.  4 d. 
Considerations  on  Representa- 
tive Governmeet.  Crown  8vo.,  25. 
Utilitarianism.  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 
Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Philosophy.  8vo.,  16s. 
Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 
and  Theism.  Three  Essays.  8vo.,  5 s. 
M onck. — An  Introduction  to 

Logic.  ByW.H.S.MoNCK.M.A.  Cr.8vo.,5s. 

Pierce. — Studies  in  Auditory  and 
Visual  Space  Perception:  Essays  on 
Experimental  Psychology.  By  A.  H. 
Pierce.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6 d.  net. 

Richmond. — The  Mind  of  a Child. 

By  Ennis  Richmond.  Cr.  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d.  net. 

Romanes. — Mind  and  Motion  and 
Monism.  By  George  John  Romanes, 
Cr.  8vo.,  45.  6 d. 

Sully  (James). 

The  Human  Mind  : a Text-book  of 
Psychology.  2 vols.  8vo.,  21s. 
Outlines  of  Psychology.  Crown 
8vo.,  gs. 

The  Teacher' s Handbook  Of  Psy- 
chology. Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6 d 


Sully  (James) — continued. 

Studies  of  Ch  ildhood.  8vo. , 1 os.6d. 
Children's  Ways:  being  Selections 

from  the  Author’s  ‘ Studies  of  Childhood 
With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

Sutherland.  — The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct.  By 
Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A.  2 vols. 
8vo,  285. 

Swinburne.  — Picture  Logic  : an 

Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swinburne, 
M.A.  With  23  Woodcuts.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Thomas.  — Lntuitive  Suggestion. 

By  J.  W.  Thomas,  Author  of*  Spiritual  Law 
in  the  Natural  World,’  etc.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6 d.  net. 

Webb. — The  Veil  of  Ls is:  a Series 

of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  Thomas  E. 
Webb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  8vo.,  ios.  6d. 

Weber. — History  of  Philosophy. 
By  Alfred  Weber,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg.  T ranslated  by  F rank 
Thilly,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  16 s. 

Whately  (Archbishop). 

Bacon's  Essays.  With  Annotations. 
8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

Elements  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,  45.  6 d. 
Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Cr.  8vo., 
45.  6 d. 

Zeller  (Dr.  Edward). 

The  Stoics,  Epicureans , and 
Sceptics.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  0.  J. 
Reichel,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  155. 
Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Greek  Philosophy.  Translated  by 
Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 
Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 

Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and 
Alfred  Goodwin,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.,  18s. 
Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
Schools.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O. 
J.  Reichel,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 
Aristotle  and  the  Earlier  Peri- 
patetics. Translated  by  B.  F.  C.  Cos- 
telloe, M.A. , and  J.  H.  Muirhead, 
M.A.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  245. 


STONYLLURST  PHLL  0 SO  PH IC A L SERLES. 


A Manual  of  Political  Economy. 

By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 
First  Principles  of  Knowledge. 
By  John  Rickaby,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

General  Metaphysics.  By  John 

Rickaby,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Logic.  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 

Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Moral  Philosophy  (. Ethics  and 
Natural  Law).  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Natural  Theology.  By  Bernard 
Boedder,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6a. 

Psychology.  By  Michael  Maher, 
S.J.,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  (Lond.).  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 
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History  and  Science  of  Language,  &c. 


Davidson. — Leading  and  Import- 
ant English  Words  : Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  William  L.  Davidson, 
M.A.  Fcp.  Svo.,  35.  6 </. 


Farrar. — Language  and  Languages. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Graham.  — English  Synonyms, 

Classified  and  Explained : with  Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 


Max  Muller  (F.). 

The  Science  of  La  ngu a ge.  2 v 0 1 s . 

Crown  8vo.,  105. 


Max  Muller  (F.) — continued. 
Biographies  of  Words,  and  the 
Home  OF  the  Aryas.  Crown  8vo.,  5 s. 
Chips  from  a German  Workshop. 
Vol.  III.  Essays  on  Language  and 
Literature.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Last  Essays.  First  Series.  Essays 

on  Language,  Folklore  and  other  Sub- 
jects. Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Roget. — Th esa ur us  o f English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  full  Index.  Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 


Political  Economy  and  Economies. 


Ashley  (W.  J.). 

English  Economic  History  and 
Theory.  Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  55.  Part 
II.,  10s.  6 d. 

Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic. 

Crown  8vo,  gs.  net. 

Bagehot. — Economic  Studies.  By 

Walter  Bagehot.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Barnett. — Practicable  Socialism  : 

Essays  on  Social  Reform.  By  Samuel  A. 
and  Henrietta  Barnett.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Devas. — A Manual  of  Political 
Economy.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo., 
7 s.  6 d.  (Stony hurst  Philosophical  Series.) 

Lawrence. — Local  Variations  in 
Waaes.  By  F.  W.  Lawrence,  M.A.  With 
Index  and  18  Maps  and  Diagrams.  4to.,8s.6rf. 

Leslie. — Essays  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy. By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  Hon. 
LL.D.,  Dubl.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

Macleod  (Henry  Dunning). 
Economics  for  Beginners.  Crown 

8\’0.,  25. 

The  Elements  of  Economics.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Bimetallism.  8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  Cr. 

8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking.  Vol.  I.  8vo.,  12s.  Vol.  II.  14s. 


Macleod  (Henry  Dunning) — contd. 
The  Theory  of  Credit.  Svo. 

In  1 Vol.,  30s.  net;  or  separately,  Vol. 
I.,  10s.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  10s.  net. 
Vol  II.,  Part  II.  10s.  net. 

Indian  Currency.  Svo.,  25.  6 d.  net. 
Mill. — Political  Economy.  By 

John  Stuart  Mill.  Popular  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.,3s.6rf.  Library  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.,30s. 

Mulhall.— Lndustries  and  Wealth 
of  Nations.  By  Michael  G.  Mulhall, 
F.S.S.  With  32  Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo.,  8s.  6 d. 

Spahr. — America  's  WorkingPeople. 
By  Charles  B.  Spahr.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Symes.  — Political  Economy  : a 

Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  Solution,  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading,  and  a Supple- 
mentary Chapter  on  Socialism.  By  J.  E. 
Symes,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

Toynbee. — Lectures  on  the  Ln- 
dustrial  Revolution  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury in  England.  By  Arnold  Toynbee. 
8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice). 

The  History  of  Trade  Unionism. 
With  Map  and  Bibliography.  8vo.,  185. 

Lndustrial  Democracy  : a Study 
in  Trade  Unionism.  2 vols.  8vo.,  12s.  net. 

Problems  of  Modern  Lndustry  : 
Essays.  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 
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Evolution,  Anthropology,  &e. 


Clodd  (Edward). 

The  Story  of  Creation : a Plain 

Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

A Primer  of  Evolution:  being  a 


Romanes  (George  John). 
Ess  a vs.  Edited  by  C. 

Morgan.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Lloyd 


Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  ‘The  Story 
of  Creation’.  With  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Lubbock. — The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 


Darwin,  and  after  Darwin:  an 

Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post- Darwinian  Question;.. 
Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory.  With 


TION,  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man. 
By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Lord 
Avebury).  With  5 Plates  and  20  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo.,  18s. 

Packard. — Lamarck , the  Founder 
of  Evolution:  his  Life  and  Work,  with 
Translations  of  his  Writings  on  Organic 
Evolution.  By  Alpheus  S.  Packard, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Geology  in  Brown  University.  With  10 
Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  Large  I 
Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 


Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustration-. 
Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

Part  II.  Post-Darwinian  Questions: 
Heredity  and  Utility.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Author  and  5 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
10s.  6 d. 

Part  III.  Post-Darwinian  Questions  r 
Isolation  and  Physiological  Selection. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

An  Examination  of  Weismann 
ism.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


The  Science  of  Religion,  &e. 


Balfour.  — The  Foundations  of 
Belief;  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  James  Balfour.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Baring-Gould. — The  Origin  and 
Development  of  Religious  Belief. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould.  2 vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 
terature. By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.,  15s. 

Davidson. — Theism , as  Grounded  in 

Human  Nature,  Historically  and  Critically 
Handled.  Being  the  Burnett  Lectures 
for  1892  and  1893,  delivered  at  Aberdeen. 
By  W.  L.  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.,  15s. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Magic  and  Religion.  8vo.  105.  6d. 
Custom  and  Myth:  Studies  of 

Early  Usage  and  Belief.  With  15 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Myth , Ritual , and  Religion.  2 

vols.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s. 

Modern  Mythology  : a Reply  to 

Professor  Max  Muller.  8vo.,  gs. 

The  Ma  king  of  Religion.  Cr.  8vo., 
5 s.  net. 

Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

Chips  from  a German  Workshop. 
Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and  Folk 
Lore.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

The  Six  Systems  of  Lndian 
Philosophy.  8vo.,  18s. 
Contributions  to  the  Science  of 
Mythology.  2 vols.  8vo.,  32s. 


Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.) — 

continued. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Reu 

GION,  as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of 
India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1878.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 
Lntroduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religion : Four  Lectures  delivered  at  t!  e 
Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Natural  Religion.  The  Gifford 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1888.  Crown  8vo.,  51. 
Physical  Religion.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  i8go.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 
Anthropological  Religion.  The 
Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1891.  Cr.  8vo.,  5s. 
Theosophy , or  Psychological  Re- 
ligion. The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1892. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.  Cr.  8vo.,  51. 
Last  Essays.  Second  Series — 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Wood-Martin  (W.  G.). 

Traces  of  the  Elder  Faiths  of 
Ireland  : a Folklore  Sketch.  A Hand- 
book of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Traditions. 
With  192  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo., 
30s.  net.  _ 1 

Pagan  Lreland  : an  Archeological 
Sketch.  A Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Antiquities.  With  512  Illus- 
trations. 8vo.,  15s. 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &e. 

Abbott. — Hellenica.  A Collection  Keller.  — Homeric  Society  : a 

of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy,  j Sociological  Study  of  the  ‘ Iliad  ’ and 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn  ‘ Odyssey  ’.  By  Albert  Galloway 

Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d.  Keller,  Ph.D.  Crown  8vo.,  5 5.  net. 


^Eschylus. — Eumenides  of  yEschy- 

LUS.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies.  8vo.,  7 s. 

Aristophanes.  — The  Acharnians 
of  Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Crown  8vo.,  15. 

Becker  (W.  A.),  Translated  by  the 

Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  B.D. 

Gallus  : or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex- 
cursuses. With  26  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Charicles  : or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With  26 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 
terature. By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  8vo.,  15s. 

Cicero. — Cicero's  Correspondence. 
By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  8vo., 
each  125.  Vol.  IV.,  15s.  Vol.  V.,  145. 
Vol.  VI.,  125.  Vol.  VII.  Index,  75.  6 d. 

Harvard  Studies  in  Classical 

Philology.  Edited  by  a Committee  of  the 
Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard  University. 
Vols.  XI.  and  XII.*  igoo  and  igoi.  8vo., 
65.  6 d.  net  each. 

Hime. — Lucian , the  Syrian  Sa- 
tirist. By  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  W.  L.  Hime, 
(late)  Royal  Artillery.  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Homer. 

The  Lliad  of  Homer.  Freely 
rendered  into  English  Prose  for  the  use  of 
those  who  cannot  read  the  original.  By 
Samuel  Butler.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6d. 

The  Odyssey.  Rendered  into  Eng- 
lish Prose  for  the  use  of  those  who  cannot 
read  the  original.  By  Samuel  Butler. 
With  4 Maps  and  7 Illustrations.  Svo., 
75.  6 d. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done 
mto  English  Verse.  By  William  Mor- 
ris. Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Horace. — The  Works  of  Horace, 
rendered  into  English  Prose.  With 
Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  William 
Coutts,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Lucan. — The  Pharsalia  of  Lucan. 
Translated  into  Blank  Verse.  By  Sir 
Edward  Ridley.  8vo.,  145. 

Mackail. — Select  Epigrams  from 
the  Greek  Anthology.  By  J.  W.  Mac- 
kail.  Edited  with  a Revised  Text,  Intro- 
duction, Translation,  and  Notes.  8vo.,  16 5. 

Ogilvie. — Horae  La  tinae  : Studies 
in  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  By  the  late 
Robert  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland.  Edited 
by  Alexander  Souter,  M.A.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Joseph  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

Rich.—  A Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo., 
85.  6 d. 

Tyrrell.  — Dublin  Translations 
into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse.  Edited 
by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  8vo.,  6s. 

Virgil. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Conington. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The  yEneid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  John  Conington. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The  yEneids  of  Virgil.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  By  William  Morris. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The  yEneid  of  Virgil,  freely  trans- 
lated into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
W.  J.  Thornhill.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

The  yEneid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  James  Rhoades. 
Books  I.-VI.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Books  VII. -XII.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of 
Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Prose 
by  J.  W.  Mackail,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  i6mo.,  55. 

Wilkins  . — The  Growth  of  the 
Homeric  Poems.  By  G.  Wilkins.  8vo.,65. 
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Arnold. — The  Light  of  the  World: 

or,  The  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  14  Illustrations 
after  Holman  Hunt.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh). 

Chamber  Comedies  : a Collection 

of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Fairy  Tale  Flays,  and  How  to 
Act  Them.  With  91  Diagrams  and  52 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Rumfelstiltzkin  : a Fairy  Play  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7 Male;  1 Fe- 
male). From  ‘Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them  ’.  With  Illustrations, 
Diagrams  and  Music.  Cr.  8vo.,  sewed,  6 d. 

Bird.  — Ronald  s Farewell,  and 

other  Verses.  By  George  Bird,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Bradwell,  Derbyshire.  Fcp.  8vo., 
45.  6(1.  net. 

Dabney. — The  Musical  Basis  of 
Verse  : a Scientific  Study  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Poetic  Composition.  By  J.  P. 
Dabney.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  6 d.  net. 

Goethe. — The  First  Fart  of  the 
Tragedy  of  Faust  in  English.  By 
Thos.  E.  Webb,  LL.D.,  sometime  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College ; Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
etc.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  The 
Death  of  Faust,  from  the  Second  Part. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Ingelow  (Jean). 

Poetical  Works.  Complete  in 

One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net.  ; 

Lyrical  and  other  Poems.  Selec- 
ted from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d.  cloth  plain,  3s.  cloth  gilt,  j 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  Fcp,  8vo., 

2s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Edited 
by  Andrew  Lang.  With  100  Illustrations.  \ 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Lecky. — Poems.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

Lytton  (The  Earl  of),  (Owen 
Meredith). 

The  Wanderer.  Cr.  Svo.,  105.  6 d. 
Lucile.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 
Selected  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 


Macaulay. — La  ys  of  Ancient  RoMEr 
with  1 Ivry'  and  1 The  Armada  '.  By 
Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to.,  10s.  6 d. 

Bijou  Edition. 

i8mo.,  2s.  6d.  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 

Fcp.  4to.,  6 d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  net. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed, 
is.  6d.  cloth. 

MacDonald. — A Book  of  Strife,  in 

THE  FORM  OF  THE  D/ARY  OF  AN  OLD 
Soul  : Poems.  By  George  MacDonald. 
LL.D.  i8mo.,  6s. 

Moon— Am  of  Love  and  Home . 

By  George  Washington  Moon,  Hon. 
F.R.S.L.  With  Portrait.  i6mo.,  2S.  6 d. 

Morris  (William). 

POETICAL  WORKS  -Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  11  volumes.  Crown  8vo., 
price  5s.  net  each. 

The  Earthly  Paradise.  4 vols. 

Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net  each. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason . 

Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere , and 
other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung, 
and  The  Fall  of  the  Niblungs.  Cr. 
Svo.,  5s.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Way,  and  Love  is 
Enough.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done 

into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  /Eneids  of  Virgil.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Tale  of  Beowulf,  sometime 
King  of  the  Folk  of  the  Wedergea  ts. 
Translated  by  William  Morris  and  A 
J.  Wyatt.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also  be 
had  in  the  following  Editions : — 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 

Popular  Edition.  5 vols.  i2mo.,  25s.; 

or  5s.  each,  sold  separately. 

The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  25s.;  or  2s.  6 d. 

each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  1 vol.  Crown  Svo., 
6s.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Way.  Square  crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

\*  For  Mr.  William  Morris’s  other 
Works,  see  pp.  23,  30  and  32. 
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Poetry  and  the 

Morte  Arthure : an  Alliterative  Poem 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  from 
the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  Mary  Macleod 
Banks.  Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Nesbit.— La  ys  and  Legends.  By  E. 

Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo  , 55. 

Ramal. — Songs  of  Childhood.  By 

Walter  Ramal.  With  a Frontispiece 
from  a Drawing  by  Richard  Doyle.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Riley.  — Old  Fashioned  Loses  : 

Poems.  By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
i2mo.,  gilt  top,  5 s. 

Romanes. — A Selection  from  the 
Poems  of  George  John  Romanes,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  an  Introduction  by 
T.  Herbert  Warren,  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6 d. 


Drama — continued. 

Shakespeare. 

Bowdler' s Family  Shakespeare . 
With  36  Woodcuts.  1 vol.  8vo.,  14s. 
Or  in  6 vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  215. 

The  Sha  kespea  re  Bir  thda  y Book . 
By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.  321110.,  is.  6 d. 

Savage-Armstrong. — Ballads  of 
Down.  By  G.  F.  Savage-Armstrong, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Stevenson. — A Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

Wagner. — The  Nibel  ungen  Ring. 
Done  into  English  Verse  by  Reginald' 
Rankin,  B.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

Vol.  I.  Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyrie.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  4s.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  Siegfried,  The  Twilight  of  the: 
Gods.  Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  4s.  6 d. 


Fiction,  Humour,  &e. 


Anstey  (F.). 

Voces  Populi.  (Reprinted  from 

‘Punch  ’.) 

First  Series.  With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  3s.  net. 

Second  Series.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
3s.  net. 

The  Man  from  Blankley's,  and 

other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from  1 Punch  ’.) 
With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard 
Partridge.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  3s.  net. 

Bailey. — My  Lady  of  Orange  : a 

Romance  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of 
Alva.  By  H.  C.  Bailey.  With  8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 
Novels  and  Tales.  Complete 


in  11  vols.  Crown  Svo.,  is.  6 d.  each,  or 
in  sets,  11  vols.,  gilt  top,  15s.  net. 


Vivian  Grey. 

The  Young  Duke,  etc. 

Alroy,  Ixion,  etc. 

Contarini  Fleming, 
etc. 

Tancred. 

Novels  and  Tales, 
enden  Edition.  With 


Sybil.. 

Henrietta  Temple. 
Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 

The  Hugh- 

2 Portraits  and 


11  Vignettes.  11  Vols.  Crown  8vo.,  42s. 

Churchill. — Savrola  : a Tale  of  the 
Revolution  in  Laurania.  By  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  M.P.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Crawford.— The  Autobiography  of 
a Tramp.  By  J.  H.  Crawford.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  ‘ The  Vagrants,’' 
by  Fred.  Walker,  and  8 other  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Creed. — The  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's . 
By  Sibyl  Creed.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Dougall.—  Beggars  All.  By  L. 
Dougall.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan). 

Micah  Clarke : A Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion.  With  10  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Refugees:  A Tale  of  the 

Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters.  Cr. 

8vo,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar , 

and  other  Tales.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Dyson. — The  Gold-Stealers  : a 
Story  of  Waddy.  By  Edward  Dyson,. 
Author  of  ‘Rhymes  from  the  Mines,’  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Farrar  (F.  W.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury). 

Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

Gathering  Clouds  : a Tale  of  the 
Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  6s.  net. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  &e. — continued. 


Fowler  (Edith  H.). 

The  Young  Pretenders.  A Story 
of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

The  Professor's  Children.  With 
24  Illustrations  by  Ethel  Kate  Burgess. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Francis  (M.  E.). 

Fiander’s  Widow.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Yeoman  Fleetwood.  With  Fron- 
tispiece. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

Pastorals  of  Dorset.  With  8 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Froude. — The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 

boy:  an  Irish  Romanceofthe  Last  Century. 
By  James  A.  Froude.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Gurdon. — Memories  and  Fancies  : 

Suffolk  Tales  and  other  Stories;  Fairy 
Legends  ; Poems ; Miscellaneous  Articles. 
By  the  late  Lady  Camilla  Gurdon.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5s. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

Allan  Quatermain.  With  31 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Allan's  Wife.  With  34  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Beatrice.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Black  Heart  and  White  Heart , 

AND  OTHER  S TORIES.  With  33  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Colonel  Qua r itch,  VC.  With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Dawn.  With  16  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Dr.  Therne.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Heart  of  the  World.  With  15 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Maiwa's  Revenge.  Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6 d. 
Lysbeth.  With  26  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Haggard  (H.  Rider) — continued. 
Montezuma's  Da  ughter.  With  24 . 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 3s.  6d.  '{« 

Mr.  Meeson's  Will.  With  16 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo..  3s.  6 d. 

Nada  the  Lily.  With  23  Ulustra-  : 

tions.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Swallow  : a Tale  of  the  Great  Trek.  : 

With  8 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  I 

The  People  of  the  Mist.  With  ! 

16  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Witch’s  Head.  With  16 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Haggard  and  Lang.—  TheWorld’s 
Desire.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations.  - 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Harte. — In  the  Carquinez  Woods. 

By  Bret  Harte.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Hope. — The  Heart  of  Princess 
Osra.  By  Anthony  Hope.  With  9 Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Howard  (Lady  Mabel). 

The  Undoing  of  John  Brewster. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Failure  of  Success.  Crown 

8vo.,  6s. 

Jerome. — Sketches  in  Lavender: 
Blue  and  Green.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
Author  of  ‘ Three  Men  in  a Boat,’  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Joyce. — Old  Celtic  Romances. 

Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Lang. — A Monk  of  Fife  ; a Story 

of  the  Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  With  13  Illustrations  by  Selwyn 
Image.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  &e. — continued. 


Lyall  (Edna). 

The  Autobiography  of  a Slander. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.,  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vo.,  2s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Autobiography  of  a Truth. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  15.,  sewed;  15.  6 d.,  cloth. 
Doreen.  The  Story  of  a Singer. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Wayfaring  Men.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Hope  the  Hermit  : a Romance  of 
Borrowdale.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Marchmont. — In  the  Name  of  a ; 
Woman:  a Romance.  By  Arthur  W.  J 
Marchmont.  With  8 Illustrations.  Crown 
8 vo.,  65. 

Mason  and  Lang.  — Parson  Kelly. 
By  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  Andrew  Lang. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Max  Muller. — Deutsche  Liebe 
(German  Loye)  : Fragments  from  the 

Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by  F.  Max 
Muller.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
G.  A.  M.  Crown  8vo. , gilt  top,  5s. 


Morris  (William) — continued. 

A Tale  of  the  House  of  the- 
Wolfings,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the- 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse- 
Square  crown  8vo.,  65. 

A Dream  of  Joln  Ball , and  a 
King's  Lesson.  i2mo.,  15.  6 d. 

News  from  Nowhere;  or,  An. 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  8vo., 
15.  6 d. 

The  Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong.. 
Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  Eirikr 
Magnusson  and  William  Morris.  Cr. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Three  Northern  Love  Stories,, 
and  Other  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  by  Eirikr  Magnusson  and 
William  Morris.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  net.. 
%*  For  Mr.  William  Morris’s  other 
Works,  see  pp.  20,  30  and  32. 

Newman  (Cardinal). 

Loss  and  Gain  : The  Story  of  a 

Convert.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Callista  : A Tale  of  the  Third 

Century.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 


Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte). 


The  Gladiators. 

The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen’s  Maries. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Crown  8vo.,  15.  6 d.  each. 


Phillipps-Wolley. — Snap:  a Legend 

of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phillipps- 
Wolley.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

Raymond. — Two  Men  o'  Mend  ip.. 

By  Walter  Raymond.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Merriman. — Flotsam.-  A Story  ot 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  Henry  Seton 
Merriman.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vig- 
nette by  H.  G.  Massey.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Morris  (William). 

The  Sundering  Flood.  Cr.  8vo., 
75.  6 d. 

The  Water  of  the  Wondrous 
Isles.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

The  Well  a t the  World's  End. 

2 vols.  8vo.,  285. 

The  Wood  Beyond  the  World. 
Crown  8vo,  65.  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Glittering 
Plain,  which  has  been  also  called  The 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acre  of 
the  Undying.  Square  post  8vo.,  5s.  net. 
The  Roots  of  the  Mountains , 
wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  their 
Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and  their 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Square  crown  8vo.,  85. 


Ridley  . — Anne  Main  waring.  By 

Alice  Ridley,  Author  of  1 The  Story  of' 
Aline’.  Crown  8 vo.,  65. 


Sewell  (Elizabeth  M 
A Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Katharine  Ashton. 

The  Earl’s  Daughter. 

The  Experience  of  Life. 

Cr.  8vo.,  cloth  plain,  15 
extra,  gilt  edges,  2 5. 


Amy  Herbert. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 

Home  Life. 

After  Life. 
Ursula.  Ivors. 

6 d.  each.  Cloth 
6 d.  each. 


Sheehan.  — Luke  Delmege.  By 

the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.P.,  Author  of 
‘ My  New  Curate  ’.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Somerville  (E.  (E.)  and  Ross 

(Martin). 

Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish 
R.M.  With  31  Illustrations  by  E.  CE. 
Somerville.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The  Real  Charlotte.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

The  Silver  Fox.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  &e.— continued. 


Stevenson  (Robert  Louis). 

The  Strange  Case  oe  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  sewed, 
is.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  ; with  other 
Fables.  Crown  8vo.,  bound  in  buckram, 
with  gilt  top,  5 s.  net. 

1 Silver  Library  ’ Edition.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6 d. 

More  New  A rabian  Nights — The 
Dynamiter.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  Fanny  van  de  Grift  Steven- 
son. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Wrong  Box.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Suttner. — Lay  Down  Your  Arms 

(Die  W (iff en  Nieder) : The  Autobiography 
of  Martha  von  Tilling.  By  Bertha  von 
Suttner.  Translated  by  T.  Holmes. 
Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Swan. — Ballast.  By  Myra  Swan. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Trollope  (Anthony). 

The  Warden.  Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6 d. 
Barchester  Towers.  Cr.8vo.,is.6tf. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

Charlotte.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

One  of  Ourselves.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
The  Intruders.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 
Leddy Margf.t.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
Iva  Kildare  : a Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem. Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Mr.  Smith:  a Part  of  his  Life. 

Crown  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

The  Baby's  Grandmother.  Cr. 
8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

Cousins.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 
Troublesome  Daughters.  Cr. 
8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 


Walford  (L.  B.) — continued. 
Pauline.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

Dick  Netherbv.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 
The  History  of  a Week.  Cr. 

8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A Stiff-necked  Generation.  Cr. 

8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

Nan,  and  other  Stories.  Cr.  8vo., 

is.  6 d. 

The  Mischief  of  Monica.  Cr. 
8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

The  One  Good  Guest.  Cr.  8vo. 

2s.  6 d. 

‘ Ploughed,'  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8 vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Ma  tchmaker.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 
Ward. — One  Poor  Scruple.  By 

Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

West. — Edmund  Fulleston ; or, 

The  Family  Evil  Genius.  By  B.  B.  West, 
Author  of  ‘ Half  Hours  with  the  Million- 
aires,’ etc.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Weyman  (Stanley). 

The  House  of  the  Wolf.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6 d. 

A Gentleman  of  France.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
The  Red  Cockade.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Shrewsbury.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions by  Claude  A.  Shepperson.  Cr. 
8vo.,  6s. 

Sophia.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

Yeats  (S.  Levett-). 

The  Chevalier  D’Auriac.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6<7. 

The  Traitor's  Way.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &e.). 

Furneaux  (W.) — continued. 


Butler. — Our  Household  Insects. 

An  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found  in 
Dwelling-Houses.  By  Edward  A.  Butler, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  113  Illustra-  j 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Furneaux  (W.). 

The  Outdoor  World;  or  The 
Young  Collector’s  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured),  and  549 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 


Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 

Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams. 
With  8 coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gdt 
edges,  6s.  net. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.) — continued. 


Hartwig  (George). 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  Svo., 
gilt  top,  7 s.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8 

Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7 s.  net. 

The  Polar  World.  With  3 Maps, 
8 Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7 s.  net. 

The  Subterranean  World.  With 
3 Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7 s.  net. 


Proctor  (Richard  A.) — continued. 

Rough  IVa  vs  made  Smooth.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Crown 
Svo.,  3s.  6d. 

Pleasant  Wa  vs  in  Science.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Na  pure  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.  Cr.  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.  Cr.  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 
For  Mr.  Proctor's  other  books  see  pp.  14 


Helmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  on  \ alld.  ,28,  ^Messrs  Ungmans  & Co.'s 


Large 


crown 


Scientific  Subjects.  By  Hermann  von 
Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2 vols. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d.  each. 

Hudson  (W.  H.). 

Birds  and  Man. 

8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Nature  in  Downland.  With  12 

Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
A.  D.  McCormick.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d.  net. 
British  Birds.  With  a Chapter 

on  Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  F.R.  S.  With  16  Plates  (8 
of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 

Birds  in  London.  With  17  Plates 

and  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by  Bryan 
Hook,  A.  ‘ D.  McCormick,  and  from 
Photographs  from  Nature,  by  R.  B. 
Lodge.  Svo.,  12s. 

Proctor  (Richard  A.). 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
VoL  I.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 


Catalogue  of  Scicntifc  Works. 

Stanley. — A Familiar  History  op 

Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  formerly 

Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160  Illustrations. 

Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

Homes  without  Hands  : A Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  the  Principle  of  Construc- 
tion. With  140  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 

Insects  at  Home  : A Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  700 
Illustrations.  8vo. , gilt  top,  7 s.  net. 

Out  of  Doors;  a Selection  of 
Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
3 s.  6 d. 

Strange  Dwellings  : a Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  ‘ Homes  without  Hands  ’.  With  60 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Petland  Revisited.  With  33 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 


Works  of 

Gwilt  . — An  Encyclopaedia  of  Ar- 
chitecture. By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A. 
With  1700  Engravings.  Revised  (1888), 
with  Alterations  and  Considerable  Addi-  ' 
tions  by  Wyatt  Papworth.  8vo.,  21s.  net. 

Maunder  (Samuel). 

Biographical  Treasury.  With 
Supplement  brought  down  to  1889.  By 
Rev.  James  Wood.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 
Treasury  of  Geogra  ph  y,  Physical, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7 Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 
The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge. By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With 
5 Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Lib- 
rary of  Reference.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 
Historical  Treasury.  Fcp.8vo.  6s 


Reference. 

Maunder  (Samuel) — continued. 

The  Treasury  of  Botaay.  Edited 
by  J.  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moore, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.  2 vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  12s. 

Roget. — Thesaurus  of  English 
IVords  and  Phrases.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author’s  Notes,  and 
with  a full  Index,  by  the  Author’s  Son, 
John  Lewis  Roget.  Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 
Willich .--Popular  Tables  for  giving 

information  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By  Charles  m! 
Willich.  Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jones. 
Crown  8vo.,  10 s.  6 d. 
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Children’s  Books. 


Adelborg. — Clean  Peter  and  the 
Children  of  Grubbylea.  By  Ottilia 
Adelborg.  Translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  Mrs.  Graham  Wallas.  With  23 
Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,  boards, 
3 s.  6 A.  net. 

Brown. — The  Book  of  Saints  and 
Friendly  Beasts.  By  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown.  With  8 Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y. 
Cory.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6 d.  net. 

Buckland. — Two  Lit  tl  e.R  una  wa  ys. 
Adapted  from  the  French  of  Louis  Des- 
noyers.  By  James  Buckland.  With  no 
Illustrations  by  Cecil  Aldin.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Corbin  and  Going. — Urchins  of 
the  Sea.  By  Marie  Overton  Corbin 
and  Charles  Buxton  Going.  With  Draw- 
ings by  F.  I.  Bennett.  Oblong  4to.,  3s.  6 d. 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

Edwy  the  Fair ; or,  The  First 

Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Cr.  8vo. , silver 
top,  2s.  net. 

Alegar  the  Dane  ; or,  The  Second 
Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

The  Rtval  Heirs  : being  the  Third 

and  Last  Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Cr. 
8vo.,  silver  top,  2 s.  net. 

The  House  of  Walderne.  A Tale 

of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Barons’  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

Brian  Fitz-Count.  A Story  of 
Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver  top,  *25.  net. 

Henty  (G.  A.). — Edited  by. 

Yule  Logs  : A Story-Book  for  Boys. 
By  Various  Authors.  With  61  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 
Yule  Tide  Yarns:  a Story-Book 
for  Boys.  By  Various  Authors.  With 
45  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35. 
net. 

Cang  (Andrew). — Edited  by. 

The  Violet  Fairy  Book.  With  8 

Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.  With  138 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 
The  Red  Fairy  Book.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 
The  Green  Fairy  Book.  With  99 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 
The  Grey  Fairy.  Book.  With  65 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 


Lang  (Andrew) — Edited  by — cont. 
The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.  With 
104  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
The  Pink  Fairy  Book.  With  67 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
The  Bl  ue  Poetr  y Book.  With  1 00 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
The  True  Story  Book.  With  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges.  6s. 
The  Red  True  Story  Book.  With 
100  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
The  Animal  Story  Book.  With 
67  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
The  Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories. 
With  65  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

The  Arabian  Atic,hts  Entertain- 
ments. With  66  Illustrations.  Cr.  8%’o., 
gilt  edges,  6s. 

Meade  (L.  T.). 

Daddy's  Boy.  With  8 Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Deb  and  the  Duchess.  With  7 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

The  Beresford  Prize.  With  7 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

The  House  of  Surprises.  With  6 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Murray.  - — Flower  Legends  for 
Children.  By  Hilda  Murray  (the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Murray  of  Elibank).  Pictured  by  J. 
S.  Eland.  With  numerous  Coloured  and 
other  Illustrations.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

Penrose. — Chubby  : a Nuisance. 

By  Mrs.  Penrose.  With  Illustrations. 

Praeger  (Rosamond). 

The  Adventures  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babes  : Hector , Honoria  and 
Alisander.  A Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline  Pic- 
tures. Oblong  4to.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Fur  ther  Doings  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babes.  With  24  Coloured  Pictures 
and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong  4to., 35.61/. 

Smith.  — The  Adventures  of 
Captain  John  Smith  : Captain  of  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Horse,  and  sometime 
President  of  Virginia.  Edited  by  E.  P. 
Roberts.  Crown  8vo. 

Stevenson. — A Child' s Garden  of 

Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Tappan. — Old  Ballads  in  Prose. 
By  Eva  March  Tappan.  With  4 Illus- 
trations by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  top,  4s.  6 d.  net. 
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Children’s  Books — continued. 


Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha). 

The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch 
Dolls  and  a 1 Golliwogg'.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Golliivogg's  Bicycle  Club. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Golliivogg  at  the  Seaside. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  T ext.  Oblong  4to. , 6s. 


Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha) 

— continued. 

The  Golliivogg  in  War.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Golliivogg's  Polar  Adven- 
tures. With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Ob- 
long 4to.,  6s. 

The  Golliivogg's  Auto-go-cart. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Vege-Men’s  Revenge.  With 
31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus 
trations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 


The  Silver  Library. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6 d.  each  Volume. 


Arnold’s  (Sir  Edwin)  Seas  and  Lands.  With 
71  Illustrations.  3s.  6 d. 

Bagehot’s  (W.)  Biographical  Studies.  3s.  6 d. 
Bagehot’s  (W.)  Economic  Studies.  3s.  6 d. 

Bagehot’s  (W.)  Literary  Studies.  With  Portrait. 
3 vols,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Baker’s  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  6 Illustrations.  3s.  6 d. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon. 

With  6 Illustrations.  3s.  6 d. 

Baring-Gould’s  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  3.5.  6 d. 

Baring-Gould’s  (Rey.  S.)  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  Religious  Belief.  2 vols.  3*.  6 d.  each. 

Becker’s  (W.  A.)  Gallus  : or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  26  Illus.  35.  6 d. 

Becker’s  (W.  A.)  Charicles:  or,  Illustrations  of 
the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  26  Illustrations.  3J.  6 d. 

Bent’s  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona- 
land.  With  117  Illustrations.  3 s.  6 d. 

Brassey’s  (Lady)  A Voyage  in  the  ‘ Sunbeam  ’. 

With  66  Illustrations.  3 s.  6 d. 

Churchill’s  (W.  Spencer)  The  Story  of  the 
Malakand  Field  Force,  1897.  With  6 Maps 
and  Plans.  35.  6 d. 

Clodd’s  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a Plain  Account 
of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustrations.  3 s.  6 d. 

Conybeare  (Rby.  W.  J.)  and  Howson’s  (Very 
Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

With  46  Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 

Dougall’s  (L.)  Beggars  All : a Novel,  y.  6 d. 

Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.  A Tale  of 
Monmoutn's  Rebellion.  With  10  Illusts.  y.6 d. 

Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the  Polestar, 

and  other  Tales,  y.  6 d. 

Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  The  Refugees:  A Tale  of 
the  Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations,  y 6d. 


Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  The  Stark  Munro  Letters. 

y.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England,  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  35.  6 d.  each. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  English  In  Ireland.  3 vols. 
ioj.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon.  35.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Spanish  Story  of  the 
Armada,  and  other  Essays,  y.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A. ) English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  y.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects. 4 vols.  3L  6 d.  each. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Oceana,  or  England  and  Her 
Colonies.  With  9 Illustrations.  3*.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Council  of  Trent.  3*.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Erasmus.  3J.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle:  a History  of 
his  Life. 

I795-l835-  2 vols.  7s.  1834-1881.  2 vols.  7s. 
Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Caesar  : a Sketch.  3*.  6d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy  : an 

Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century.  35.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Writings,  Selections  from. 

3 s.  6 d. 

Gleig’s  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  With  Portrait.  3.5.  6 d. 

GreYille’s  (C.  C.  F.)  Journal  of  the  Reigns  of 
King  George  IV.,  King  William  IY.,  and 
Queen  Victoria.  8 vols.,  3*.  6 d.  each. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  She : A History  of  Adventure. 
With  32  Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatermain.  With 
20  Illustrations  3J.  6 d. 
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Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  : a 
Tale  of  Country  Life.  With  Frontispiece  j 
and  Vignette.  3*.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustra 
tions.  3.r.  6 d. 


Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51 
Illustrations.  3*.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.  3s.  6d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.  With  34  Illus- 
trations. 3-r.  6 d. 


Haggard  (H.  R.)  Heart  of  the  World.  With  ^ 
15  Illustrations.  3.1.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Montezuma’s  Daughter.  With 
25  Illustrations.  3.?.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Swallow  : a Tale  of  the  Great 
Trek.  With  8 Illustrations.  35.  6d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  The  Witch’s  Head.  With 
16  Illustrations.  3.1.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson’s  Will.  With 
16  Illustrations.  3*.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily.  With  23 
Illustrations.  3J.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Dawn.  With  i6IUusls.  y.6d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Mist.  With 
16  Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illus- 
trations. 3-r.  6 d. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Lang’s  (A.)  The  World’s 
Desire.  With  27  Illustrations.  3J.  6 d. 

Harte’s  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods  and 
other  Stories.  3?.  6 d. 

Helmholtz’s  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lectures 
on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68  Illustrations,  j 
2 vols.  3.S.  €>d.  each. 

Hope’s  (Anthony)  The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra. 

Writh  9 Illustrations.  3.?.  6 d. 

Howitt’s  (W.)  Yisits  to  Remarkable  Places. 

With  80  Illustrations.  3.S.  6 d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart : M) 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait.  3 j.  6 d. 
Jefferies’  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  With 
Portrait.  3*.  6 d. 

Jefferies’ (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illusts.  3.S.  6uf. 
Jefferies’  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a Fable.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  3-f.  6d. 
Jefferies  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  1 
3s.  61  i. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Malleson’s  (Colonel)  History 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1837-8.  6 vols. 

3 j.  6 d.  each. 

Knight’s  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the  ‘Alerte’: 

the  Narrative  of  a Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2 
Maps  and  23  Illustrations.  3?.  6 d. 

Knight’s  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires  Meet : a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  a Map 
and  54  Illustrations.  3.5.  6 d. 


Knight’s  (E.  F.)  The  ‘Falcon’  on  the  Baltic:  a 

Coasting  Voyage  from  Hammersmith  to 
Copenhagen  in  a Three-Ton  Yacht.  With 
Map  and  11  Illustrations,  3s.  6 d.  , 

Kostlin’s  (J.)  Life  of  Luther.  With  62  Illustra- 
tions and  4 Facsimiles  of  MSS.  y.  6 d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions. 3-f.  6 d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth  : Studies  of  Early 
Usage  and  Belief.  3s.  6 d. 

Lang’s  (A.) Cock  Lane  and  Common-Sense,  y.  6 d. 
Lang’s  (A.)  The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts. 

3.r.  6 d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  A Monk  of  Fife : a Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustrations. 
3r-  6 d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.  2 vols  7 s. 
Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck’s  (W.  J.)  B.  C. 
1887,  A Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  With 

Maps  and  75  Illustrations.  35.  6 d 

Levett-Yeats’  (S.)  The  Chevalier  D’Auriac. 

y.  6 d. 

Macaulay’s  (Lord)  Complete  Works.  ‘ Albany  ’ 
Edition.  With  12  Portraits.  12  vols.  y.  6d. 
each. 

Macaulay’s  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  etc.  With  Portrait  and  4 Illustrations 
to  the  1 Lays  ’.  3-f  6 d. 

Macleod's  (H.  D.)  Elements  of  Banking.  35.  6 d. 
Marshman’s  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  y.  6 d. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.)  and  Lang’s  (A.)  Parson  Kelly. 

3-f-  6 d. 

Merivale’s  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.  8 vols.  35.  6 d.  each. 
Merriman’s  (H.  S.)  Flotsam  : A Tale  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  3^.  6 d. 

Mill’s  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.  31.  6 d. 

Mill’s  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic.  3r.  6 d. 

Milner’s  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures  : the  Chroni- 
cle of  a Year  chiefly  in  a Garden.  3.S.  6 d. 
Nansen’s  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 

With  142  Illustrations  and  a Map.  31.  6 d. 
Phillipps-Wolley's  (C.)  Snap:  a Legend  of  the 
Lone  Mountain  Wbth  13  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us.  3s.  6 d- 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven.  3^.  6 d. 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Light  Science  for  Leisure 
Hours.  First  Series,  y.  6./. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.  3*.  6./. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  y.6d. 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Our  Place  among  Infinities : 
a Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities 
around  us.  3-r.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Other  Suns  than  Ours.  y.  6 d. 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made  Smooth. 

35.  6 d. 

Proctor’s(R.A.)PleasantWays  in  Science.  y.6d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels  of  As- 
tronomy. 3-r.  6d. 
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Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies.  3s.  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A. 

Proctor,  Edward  Clodd,  Andrew 
Wilson,  Thomas  Foster,  and  A.  C. 
Ranyard.  With  Illustrations,  3s.  6 d. 

Rossetti’s  (Maria  F.)  A Shadow  of  Dante.  31.  6./. 

Smith’s (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.  3s.  6 d. 

Stanley’s  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 

With  160  Illustrations.  31-.  6 d. 

Stephan’s  (L.)  The  Playground  of  Europe  (The 
Alps).  With  4 Illustrations.  3s.  6< i. 

Stevenson’s  (R.  L.)  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other  Fables,  y.b d. 


Stevenson  (R.  L.)  and  Osbourne’s  (LI.)  The 
Wrong  Box.  3.1.  6 d. 

Stevenson  (Robert  Louis)  and  Stevenson’s 
(Fanny  van  de  Grift)  More  New  Arabian 
Nights. — The  Dynamiter.  3s.  6 d. 

Trevelyan’s  (Sir  G.  0.)  The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  3.C.  6 d. 

Weyman’s  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of  the 
Wolf:  a Romance.  3*.  6d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  0.)  Petland  Revisited.  With 
33  Illustrations,  3s.  6 d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings.  With 
60  Illustrations.  3 s.  6 d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.  With  11 
Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 


Cookery,  Domestic 

Acton.  — Modern  Cookery.  By 
Eliza  Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  45.  6 d. 

Angwin. — Simple  Hints  on  Choice 
of  Food , with  Tested  and  Economical  ! 
Recipes.  For  Schools,  Homes,  and  Classes  1 
for  Technical  Instruction.  By  M.C.  Angwin,  ' 
Diplomate  (First  Class)  of  the  National  j 
Union  for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women,  ' 
etc.  Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Ashby. — Health  in  the  Nursery. 
By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Manchester  Children’s  Hospital. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.). 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Man- 

AGEMEA  T OF  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  THE 

Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed, 
is.  6 d.  ; cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Fcp.  8 vo.,  sewed,  is.  6 d.  ; cloth,  gilt 
edges,  2s.  net. 

De  Salis  (Mrs.). 

A la  Mode  Cookery:  Up-to- 
date  Recipes.  With  24  Plates  (16  in 
Colour),  Crown  8vo. 

Cakes  and  Confections  2 la  j 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Bogs  : A Manual  for  Amateurs. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Bressed  Game  and  Poultry  a la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6/. 

Bressed  Vegetables  a la  Mode  '' 

Fcp.  8vo.,  is  6 d. 

Brinks  2 la  Mode  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.6d. 
Entries  a la  Mode.  Fcp  8vo 

IS.  6 d.  ’’ 


Management,  &e. 

De  Salis  (Mrs.). — continued. 
Floral  Becorations.  Fcp.  8vo 

is.  6 d. 

Gardening  a la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Part  I.,  Vegetables,  is.  6 d.  Part  II., 
Fruits,  is.  6 d. 

National  Viands 2 la  Mode.  Fcp. 

8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

New-laid  Eggs.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6 d. 
Oysters  a la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo 

IS.  6 d.  ■’ 

Puddings  and  Pastry  2 la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Sayouries  a la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo 

is.  6d.  ■’ 

Soups  and  Bressed  Fish  a la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Bishes  2 la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Tempting  Bishes  for  Small  In- 
comes. Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Wrinkles  and  Notions  for 
Every  Household.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Lear. — Maigre  Cookery.  By  H L 
Sidney  Lear.  i6mo.,  2s. 

Cookery  for  the  Biabetic. 
By  \\ . H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  Pavy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 


Rotheram.  — Household  Cookery 

Eecipes.  By  M.  A.  Rotheram,  First  Class 
Diplomee,  National  Training  School  of 
Cookery,  London  ; Instructress  to  the  Bed- 
fordshire  County  Council.  Crown  Svo,  2s 
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Burns  and  Colenso. — Living  Ana- 
tomy. By  Cecil  L.  Burns,  R.B.A.,  and 
Robert  J.  Colenso,  M.A.,  M.D.  40  plates, 
11J  by  8J  ins.,  each  Plate  containing  Two 
Figures — (a)  A Natural  Male  or  Female 
Figure  ; (b)  The  same  Figure  Anatomatised. 
In  a Portfolio,  7s.  6 d.  net. 

Hamlin. — A Text-Book  of  the 

History  of  Architecture.  By  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin,  A.M.  With  229  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). 

Music  and  Morals.  With  Portrait 

of  the  Author,  and  numerous  Illustrations, 
Facsimiles,  and  Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo., 6s.net. 
My  Musical  Life.  With  Portrait 

of  Richard  Wagner  and  3 Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Huish,  Head,  and  Longman. — 

Samplers  and  Tapestry  Embroideries. 
By  Marcus  B.  Huish,  LL.B. ; also  ‘The 
Stitchery  of  the  Same,’  by  Mrs.  Head  ; 
and  ‘ Foreign  Samplers,’  by  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Longman.  With  30  Reproductions  in 
Colour,  and  40  Illustrations  in  Mono- 
chrome. 4to,  £2  2 s.  net. 

Hullah. — The  History  of  Modern 
Music.  By  John  Hullah.  8vo.,  8s.  6 d. 
Jameson  (Mrs.  Anna). 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  con- 
taining Legends  of  the  Angels  and  Arch- 
angels, the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, the  Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs, 
the  Early  Bishops,  the  Hermits,  and  the 
Warrior-Saints  of  Christendom,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Fine  Arts.  With  ig  Etchings 
and  187  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  8vo.,  20s.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders, 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  com- 
prising the  Benedictines  and  Augustines, 
and  Orders  derived  from  their  Rules,  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  With 
11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts.  1 vol. 
8vo.,  10s.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna,  or 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Devotional  with 
and  without  the  Infant  Jesus,  Historical 
from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Assumption, 
as  represented  in  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Christian  Art.  With  27  Etchings  and 
165  Woodcuts.  1 vol.  8vo.,  105.  net. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  as  ex- 
emplified in  Works  of  Art,  with  that  of 
His  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
other  persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Jameson;  continued  and  completed  by 
Lady  Eastlake.  With  31  Etchings 
and  281  Woodcuts.  2vols.  8vo.,  20s.  net. 


Kingsley. — A History  of  French 
Art,  1100-1899.  By  Rose  G.  Kingsley. 
8vo.,  125.  6 d.  net. 

Kristeller.  — Andrea  Mantegna.  - 

By  Paul  Kristeller.  English  Edition  by 
S.  Arthur  Strong,  M.A.,  Librarian  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  at  Chatsworth.  With 
26  Photogravure  Plates  and  162  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  4to.,  gilt  top,  £3  10s.  net. 

Macfarren.  — Lectures  on  Har- 
mony. By  Sir  George  A.  Macfarren. 

8vo.,  125. 

Morris  (William). 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art.  Five 

Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham,  Lon- 
don, etc.,  in  1878-1881.  Cr  8vo.,  45.  6 d. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the 
Distribution  of  Prizes  to  Students 
of  the  Birmingham M unicipal  School 
of  Art  on  21  st  February,  1894.  8vo., 

25.  6 d.  net.  ( Printed  in  1 Golden  ’ Type.) 

Art  and  the  Beauty  of  the 
Earth:  a Lecture  delivered  at  Burslem 
Town  Hall,  on  October  13,  1881.  8vo., 

25.  6 d.  net.  ( Printed  in  ‘ Golden  ’ Type.) 

Some  Hints  on  Pattern- Design- 
ing : a Lecture  delivered  at  the  Working 
Men’s  College,  London,  on  10th  Decem- 
ber, 1881.  8vo.,  25.  6 d.  net.  ( Printed  in 

1 Golden  ’ Type.) 

Arts  and  its  Producers  (1888) 
and  the  Arts  and  Crafts  of  To-day 
(i88g).  8vo.,  25.  6 d.  net.  ( Printed  in 

‘ Golden  ’ Type. 

Architecture  and  History,  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  Two  Papers 
read  before  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings.  8vo.,  25.  6 d.  net. 
[Printed  in  ‘ Golden  ’ Type.) 

Arts  and  Crafts  Ess  a fa.  By 

Members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society.  With  a Preface  by  William 
Morris.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6 d.  net. 

%*  For  Mr.  William  Morris’s  other 
Works,  see  pp.  20,  23  and  32. 

Van  Dyke. — A Text-Book  on  the 
History  of  Painting.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke.  With  no  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.,  65. 

Willard.  — History  of  Modern 
Italian  Art.  By  Ashton  Rollins 
Willard.  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece and  28  Full-page  Illustns.  8vo.,i85.net. 

Wellington. — A Descriptive  and 
Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Collec- 
tions of  Pictures  and  Sculpture  at 
Apsley  House,  London.  By  Evelyn, 
Duchess  of  Wellington.  Illustrated  by  52 
Photo-Engravings,  specially  executed  by 
Braun,  Clement,  &.  Co.,  of  Paris.  2 vols., 
royal  4to.,  £6  6 5.  net. 
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Annals  of  Mathematics  (under  the 

Auspices  of  Harvard  University).  Issued 
Quarterly.  4to.,  2s.  net  each  number. 

Bagehot .—Literary  Studies.  By 
Walter  Bagehot.  With  Portrait.  3 vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d.  each. 

Baker. — Education  and  Life : 

Papers  and  Addresses.  By  James  H. 
Baker,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6 d. 

Baring-Gould.— Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Baynes.  — Shakespeare  Studies , 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a 
Biographical  Preface  by  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell.  Crown  8vo.,  7 5.  6 d. 

Charities  Register,  The  Annual, 

and  Digest:  being  a Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
With  an  Introduction  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Sec- 
retary to  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society,  London.  8vo.,  45. 

Christie. — Selected  Ess  a vs.  By 

Richard  Copley  Christie,  M.A.,  Oxon. 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Viet.  Edited  with  a Memoir 
by  W.  A.  Shaw,  Litt.D.  With  2 Portraits 
and  3 other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  12s.  net. 

Dickinson. — King  Arthur  in  Corn- 
wall. By  W.  Howship  Dickinson,  M.D. 
With  5 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6 d. 

Essays  in  Paradox.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘ Exploded  Ideas  ’ and  ‘ Times  and 
Days  ’.  Crown  8vo.,  5 5. 

Evans. — The  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
plements, Weapons  and  Ornaments  of 
Great  Britain.  By  Sir  John  Evans, 
K.C.B.  With  537  Illustrations.  8vo.,  28s. 

Exploded  Ideas,  a nd  Other  Essays. 
By  the  Author  of  1 Times  and  Days’.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5 5. 

Frost.  — A Medley  Book.  By 
George  Frost,  Author  of  1 Where  is  your 
Husband,  and  other  Brown  Studies  ’. 
Crown  8vo.,  3 5.  6 d.  net. 

Geikie. — The  Vicar  and  his  Friends. 

Reported  by  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Barnstaple. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Haggard.  — A Farmer’s  Year  : 

being  his  Commonplace  Book  for  1898. 
By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  With  36  Illus- 
trations by  G.  Leon  Little  and  3 others. 
Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 


Hodgson. — Outcast  Essays  and 
Verse  Translations.  By  Shadworth 
H.  Hodgson,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  8s.  6 d. 

Hoenig.  — Inquiries  concerning 
the  Tactics  of  the  Future.  By  Fritz 
Hoenig.  With  1 Sketch  in  the  Text  and  5 
Maps.  Translated  by  Captain  H.  M.  Bower. 
8vo.,  15s.  net. 

Hutchinson. — Dreams  and  their 
Meanings.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
With  many  Accounts  of  Experiences  sent 
by  Correspondents,  and  Two  Chapters 
contributed  mainly  from  the  Journals  of 
the  Psychical  Research  Society  on  Tele- 
pathic and  Premonitory  Dreams.  8vo. , 
gilt  top,  gs.  6 d.  net. 

Jefferies  (Richard). 

Field  and  Hedgerow : With  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart:  my 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait  and  New 
Preface  by  C.  J.  Longman.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Red  Deer.  With  17  Illustrations 
by  J.  Charlton  and  H.  Tunaly.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With 

Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Wood  Magic  : a Fable.  With  Fron- 
tispiece and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Jekyll  (Gertrude). 

Home  and  Garden:  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Wood  and  Garden:  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  With  71  Photographs. 
8vo.,  105.  6 d.  qet. 

Johnson  (J.  & J.  H.). 

The  Patentee  s Manual  : a 

Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

An  Epitome  of  the  Law  and 
Practice  connected  with  Patents 
for  Inventions,  with  a reprint  of  the 
Patents  Acts  of  1883,  1885,  1886  and 
1888.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Joyce. — The  Origin  and  History 
of  Irish  Names  of  Places.  By  P.  w. 
Joyce,  LL.D.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  each. 
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Lang  (Andrew). 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  25.  6 d.  net. 

Books  and  Bookmen.  With  2 
Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  bd.  net. 

Old  Friends.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6 d.  net. 
Letters  on  Literature.  Fcp. 

8vo.,  25.  6<7.  net. 

Essays  in  Little.  With  Portrait 

of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

Cock  Lane  and  Common-Sense. 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts. 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Maryon. — How  the  Garden  Grew. 
By  Maud  Maryon.  With  4 Illustrations 
by  Gordon  Bowne.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Matthews. — Notes  on  Speech- 

Making.  By  Brander  Matthews.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  15.  6 d.  net. 

Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

Chips  from  a German  Workshop. 
Vol.  I.  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Crown 
8vo.,  55. 

Vol.  III.  Essays  on  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and 
Lore.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Lndia  : What  can  it  Teach  Us? 

Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Milner. — Country  Pleasures  : the 

Chronicle  of  a Year  chiefly  in  a Garden. 
By  George  Milner.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Morris. — Signs  of  Change.  Seven 

Lectures  delivered  on  various  Occasions. 
By  William  Morris.  *Post  8vo.,  45.  bd. 

Parker  and  Unwin. — The  Art  of 

Building  a Home  : a Collection  of 

Lectures  and  Illustrations.  By  Barry 
Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin.  With  68 
Full-page  Plates.  8vo.,  105.  bd.  net. 

Passmore.  — Le/sura  ble  Studies. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Passmore,  M.A.  Cr. 
8vo.,  45.  net. 

Contents  : The  ‘ Religious  Woman  ’ — 
Preachments — Silly  Ritual — The  Tyranny 
of  the  Word — The  Lectern — The  Func- 
tions of  Ceremonial — Homo  Creator — Con- 
cerning the  Pun — Proverbia. 
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Pollock.— Jane  Austen:  her  Con- 
temporaries and  Herself.  By  Walter 
Herries  Pollock.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  bd.  net. 

Poore  (George  Vivian,  M.D.). 

Ess  a vs  on  Rural  Hygiene.  With 
13  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  bd. 
The  Dwelling  House.  With  36 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Rossetti.  - A Shadow  of  Dante  : 

being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himseli, 
his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Maria 
Francesca  Rossetti.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Soulsby  (Lucy  H.  M.). 

Stray  Thoughts  on  Reading. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  bd.  net. 

Stray  Thoughts  for  Girls.  i6mo., 

15.  bd  net. 

Stra  y Thoughts  for  Mothers  and 
Teachers.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  bd.  net. 
Stray  Thoughts  for  Lnvalids. 

i6mo.,  25.  net. 

Stray  Thoughts  on  Character. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  bd.  net. 

Southey. — The  Correspondence  of 
R obertSouthey  with  Caroline Bowlf.s. 
Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  8vo.,  145. 

Stevens. — On  the  Stowage  of  Ships 
\ and  THEIR  Cargoes.  With  Information  re- 
garding Freights,  Charter-Parties,  etc.  By 
Robert  White  Stevens.  8vo.,  215. 


Inventions:  a Forecast.  By  George 
Sutherland,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  bd.  net. 

Turner  and  Sutherland. — The  De- 
velopment of  Australian  Literature. 
By  Henry  Gyles  Turner  and  Alexander 
Sutherland.  With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo. , 55. 

Warwick. — Progress  in  Women's 
Educa  tion  in  the  British  Empire  : being 
the  Report  of  Conferences  and  a Congress 
held  in  connection  with  the  Educational 
Section,  Victorian  Era  Exhibition.  Edited 
by  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Weathers. — A Practical  Guide  to 
Garden  Plants.  By  John  Weathers, 
F.R.H.S.  With  159  Diagrams.  8vo.,  215. 
net. 

Whittall. — Frederick  the  Grea  t 
on  Kingcraft , from  the  Original  Manu- 
script ; with  Reminiscences  and  Turkish 
Stories.  By  Sir  J.  William  Whittall, 
President  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Turkey.  8vo.,  75.  bd.  net. 


Folk  Sutherland. — Twentieth  Century 
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